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Prayer. 


(PERSIAN.) 
BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


ALL temples in all lands that men raise, Allah, 
They raise to Thee; 

For to whatever Name man prays, Allah, 
He prays to Thee! 


Prayers rise to Thee from mosques, (Hear mine, Allah!) 
Where muezzins call, 

And where bells ring, and tapers shine, Allah— 
Thou hearest all! 


Thou hearest wherever men beseech Thee, Allah, 
For Thou art there ;— 
And hearts that grope in darkness reach Thee, Allah, 
Through prayers’ prayer! 
New York City. 





The Weather-Spirit. 


BY G. E. WOODBERRY. 


A VOICE in the roaring pine-wood, 
A voice in the breaking sea, 

A voice in the storm-red morning, 
That will not let me be. 


It is calling me to the forest, 
It is calling me to the strand, 
The weather-spirit is calling me 
To fare over seaand land. 


Till my cheek with rain is stinging, 
And my hand is wet with the spray, 
There is that within my bosom 
That will not let me stay. 


Might in the pine-wood tossing, 
Might on the racing sea— 
The weather-spirit, my brother, 
Is calling, calling, to me. 
New York City. 


Municipal Reform in New York. 
BY JAMES B, REYNOLDS, 


CuHairMaN Executive ComMMiITTee oF THE CiT1zENs’ Union. 


THE municipal campaign in the second largest city 
in the world has begun. Its importance can hardly 
be estimated. A leading reformer from Chicago said 
to me recently that on the result of the present cam- 
paign would hang the fate of municipal reform in half 
the cities of this country. A leading Civil Service re- 
former from Philadelphia told me, a day or two ago, 
that the Philadelphia campaign would be greatly 
affected by the success or failure of a similar move- 
ment in New York. Our Greater New York has a 
population of over 3,500,000. In numbers it is 
600,000 larger than the entire country at the time of 
the Declaration of Independence. The Mayor to be 
elected in November will have the appointment of 
offices controlling the expenditure of $60,000,000, 

Over a year ago a few leading citizens met together 
to plan a campaign for the election of a Mayor and 
other municipal officers who should be men worthy 
of the responsibilities to be placed upon them, and 
whose character should be such that the people could 
trust that, if elected, they would fill their anti-elec- 
tion pledges. After several months of effort a com- 
mittee of two hundred and fifty was formed, inclu- 
ding merchants, bankers, professional men, wage- 
earners and social reformers.* A brief platform was 
adopted. Its fundamental aim was to secure honest, 
efficient administration and the firm establishment of 
Civil Service reform in all the minor appointments. 
The improvement of existing departments was advo- 
cated. Reference was made to the just rights of 
laboring men and to the necessity of a reasonable 
supervision of public franchises in the interests of the 
people. The movement under the name of the Citi- 
zens’ Union was rapidly extended. By the end of 


last June branch organizations were established in 
every Assembly district. The doctrine of non-parti- 
san administration of the officers of the city, and the 
separation of Municipal from State and National 
issues received wide acceptance. The campaign was 
continued through the summer, and on the first of 
September the Citizens’ Union nominated, as the ap- 
propriate leader of its principles, and as the :nost hon- 
orable exponent of its platform, the Hon. Seth Low. 
Mr. Low has served for two terms of two years as 
Mayor of the City of Brooklyn, is known as a man of 
education and business experience, has been success- 
ful as an arbitrator of many disputes between labor 
and capital, and latterly has been President of Colum- 
bia College. His recent gift of $1,000,000 to the 
library of that University is well known. 

The preferet.ce of the Citizens’ Union for Mr. Low 
as its candidate had been announced two months pre- 
viously. He was, therefore, prepared for the nomi- 
nation, and returned a prompt acceptance. In his 
letter which followed the acceptance, he expressed 
his sympathy with the purpose of the Citizens’ Union. 
He says: ‘‘It shall be my endeavor to build up in all 
parts of the public service a spirit of honest pride 
based upon the well-settled conviction on the part of 
every person in the city’s employ, that, so long as his 
services are needed and he renders them faithfully 
and well, no influence in the city shall be able to turn 
him out; while the moment he fails in his duty no in- 
fluence shall be strong enough to keep himin.” In 
closing, he adds: ‘‘ The wish of those for whom you 
speak, as I understand it, is especially to secure for 
this imperial city the opportunity to start upon its 
new career under an administration pledged to make 
the interests of the city its supreme care.’’ 

The strong position taken by Mr. Low has un- 
questionably increased the enthusiasm of all classes 
for the movement. New York City, in common with 
other cities, has suffered from the evils of the Spoils 
System and subordination of local interests to the 
success of national parties. Public service has been 
degraded, the moral standards of the community 
have been weakened, and the efficient service of those 
city departments which were intended to promote the 
education of the youth and the health and comfort of 
the people has been prevented because of the pester- 
ing interference of politicians, actuated solely by 
motives of selfish gain. The claim that local inter- 
ests must be subordinate to the geater and more 
important interests of the nation have been a mere 
pretefise. As a matter of fact all interests have 
been subordinated to those of personal aggrandize- 
ment. 

Few people are in a position to realize how much 
defective government influences the moral standards 
of the community. The more prosperous classes 
see little of public officials and ignore their activ- 


ity. I have lived for four years among the poor, 
and I know that however much _ or little 
the general standards of the wealthier classes 


are affected by the city government, the poor are 
very largely influenced by these officials. Those who 
have been engaged in religious or educational work 
among the poor also realize this. We are agreed 
that there is no influence which tends so much to 
counteract the efforts of churches, missions and 
schools as the influence of corrupt politics and low- 
minded politicians. It is our belief that for the sake 
of the interests of property-holders, for the sake of 
public education, and tor the sake of moral stand- 
ards which mold both young and old in every com- 
munity, we are compelled to launch this movement. 
The leading clergymen, educators, high-minded citi- 
zens of all classes, have already expressed their ap- 
proval of it. At present we are confident of success, 
and whatever may be the issue, we believe that every 
right-minded man and every Christian citizen, who is 
broadly alert to his own highest interests and those 


of the commnnity, will respond to this most impor- 
tant struggle in the interest of good government. 


New York Cirv. 


Endowment of City Churches. 


BY TEUNIS S, HAMLIN, D.D. 


+, AMERICANS have a deep-seated prejudice against 
endowed churches. They seem to us a remnant of 
establishments. We associate them vaguely with 
union of Church and State. They appear hostile to 
our cherished voluntary principle. There isa thought 
of aristocracy about them, or at least of favoritism, 
that is very distasteful. We believe that endowments 
interfere with current beneficence. Whenever the 
matter is mentioned, it is summarily dismissed with 
the general remark: ‘‘Oh. that is un-American!” 

At the same time there is a constant and growing 
complaint against the churches for withdrawing from 
down-town sections of our large cities, and following 
the better-to-do people in their steady removal up- 
town. But this is purely a business necessity on the 
part of the churches, as a similar adjustment to pop- 
ulation is on the part of merchants or physicians. It 
sounds very brave to say: ‘‘The churches should 
stay among the most neglected and needy people ’’; 
but they cannot stay there, because they cannot live 
there. Their supporting constituency has gone. 
They must choose between following that constitu- 
ency and dying of starvation. 

This is not to say that some churches do not move 
too soon; that some are not influenced by unworthy 
social ambitions; that the growing portions of our 
cities are not overcrowded with churches. All this is 
freely conceded. Still the fact remains that sooner or 
later down-tow 1 churches, under the purely voluntary 
system, must move or die. 

Moreover, the longer they stay and maintain the 
struggle, the more sorely are they needed, and never 
so muchas whenat last they are forced to give up and 
retire. The idea that the down-town sections are 
wholly devoted to business is a great delusion. A few 
principal streets may look so to the casual observer; 
but some part of nearly every store shelters some fam- 
ilies; the side streets are still residence streets, with 
this difference, that whereas formerly one family oc- 
cupied a four-story house, now four, eight, twelve 
families occupy it; and the courts and alleys swarm 
with people. There were never one-fourth as many 
inhabitants to the square mile as now, when we say, 
loftily: ‘« Well, the people have all gone up-town, and 
of course we must follow.” 

Who constitute the dense population surrounding 
the down-town churches? First, people who cannot 
afford to live elsewhere, and by the same token can do 
but little to support the Church; second, immigrants 
either out of sympathy with the Church, or unable to 
understand and speak English; third, vicious and 
criminal classes. There is a large element in the two 
first classes that respect religion and desire its ordi- 
nances; many of the most devout Christians to be 
anywhere found, and who set noble examples of lib- 
eral giving. But they cannot support the churches, 
which must move or die. 

The problem is further complicated by the fact that 
as the church’s financial ability wanes the demands 
upon it wax. In its prosperous days, when it was a 
family church, one minister sufficed. Good preach- 
ing, loyalty to the church, the customs of society 
held the congregation together. A pastoral call once 
a year, with proper attention in sickness, was all that 
was expected. There were, of course, loosely attached 
people who must be looked after more diligently; and 
some that no amount of looking after would hold; 
but the great body of the people loved the church; 
it was theirs; they had invested in it money and time 
and strength and ardent devotion; the pastor must 
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feed and shepherd them spiritually, and they would 
put themselves in the way of his doing it. 

Now all this is changed. The surrounding people 
must be won to the church, drawn to its services, 
held to attendance and interest. Preaching, however 
brilliant, will not do this—nor one pastoral visit a 
year. There is no hereditary, traditional or social 
attachment. The same family must be visited every 
week for months to be first won, and then at very 
frequent intervals to be held. The children must be 
reached with little cr no help from their parents. 
The church must prove, by a varied and unwearied 
ministry, that, like St. Paul, it seeks not theirs, but 
them. This requires the whole time and strength, 
and the varied talents, of several men. The church 
that once was adequately manned with a single pas- 
tor, must now have a staff, like that of a hospital, of 
trained specialists. And it must have an equipment 
as much more costly than what originally sufficed as 
a modern university’s plant is more expensive than 
that of a rural college. It must become “ institu- 
tional,” and minister te men’s social, mental and 
physical needs, that it may win and hold them for 
ministry to their immortal spirits. 

This cannot be done without money, and a good 
deal of it. Second-class talent will not suffice, and 
first-class is costly. When the down-town church, 
that has adhered strictly to the voluntary system, 
most needs money, it has least of it. 

Various remedies are tried. It becomes a mission 
church, whose support some up-town church under- 
takes. But this is precarious and temporary; and, 
far worse, it is fatal to independence. The gifts of 
some wealthy and benevolent man are open to the 
same objections. A denominational board of mis- 
sions undertakes the work, but this means divided 
authority and a large share of administration at 
arm’s length. The down-town church, like the 
superanuated man without an income and depend- 
ent on charity, is as pitiable an object as the world 
affords. 

The argument seems conclusive for the endowment 
of city churches. They all become down-town 
sooner or later; and, inour rapidly moving American 
life, very suon, They should endow themselves; that 
is, churches should do exactly what men should, live 
within their means in their time of prosperity, and 
lay by something ‘‘fora rainy day.’’ It need not be 
a large sum each year; but it should be securely in- 
vested, the interest constantly added to the princi- 
pal, and no dollar of it used so long as the church is 
self-supporting; z. ¢., so long as it can earn its own 
living. It might be said that such an investment 
would tempt the congregation to be less generous and 
to fall back on its endowment. But this is not the 
experience of individuals. Men deny themselves 
strenuously to avoid intrenching on their capital. 
Thrift grows with accumulation, and wanes with 
needless expenditure. The church that intelligently 
sets about providing for its old age of decrepitude, 
like the man that does the same, will be provident and 
not the less generous. 

And Christian men and women should make pro- 
vision in theix wills for their own churches. This is 
occasionally done, but very seldom. Local and de- 
nominational charities of all sorts receive noble be- 
quests, but the churches that have done so much for 
the testators and their families are seldom remem- 
bered. What could be wiser giving than for men and 
women who have something to leave behind them 

‘outside their families to make moderate bequests to 
their churches, conditioned upon their being safély 
invested, and hold principal and interest until the 
church’s day of need shallcome? It is sure to come. 
The most prosperous church to-day in the most 
flourishing city, will be a down-town church in 
twenty-five or fifty years. Ifa small fraction of the 
money ieft to mission boards in this country within 
the last century had been left to local churches, the 
now vexing problem of down-town districts in our 
cities would be solved, for they would be adequately 
supplied with self-supporting churches. Nor would 
the cause of world-wide missions have suffered, but 
rather been advanced, for its living fountains of sup- 
ply, viz., prosperous churches, would have been 
vastly increased. This past cannot be remedied, but 
the future may be guarded. The city problem, ad- 
mittedly the most difficult now facing Christianity, 
must be solved chiefly by churches well sustaiued 
among the people. This solution is possible for the 


future if our prosperous Christians will remember 
their churches in their wills; or, in addition, and 
better, if those churches will at once set about en- 
dowing themselves. 
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And to meet the practical difficulties of the case 
something resembling a life insurance scheme might 
be happily applied. The two principal advantages of 
life insurance are that one is committed to a 
certain definite saving each year, and that the 
final payment that this represents is beyond 
his reach. He might be tempted to spend it, 
were not another saving it forhim. So the objection 
that a church might indolently and selfishly fall 
back on its endowment, would be met if it should 
purchase such a term policy, say for twenty, twenty- 
five or thirty years, as its present and prospective in- 
come might warrant. It would thus effectually en- 
dow itself. The premium would be low, for the risk 
of death would be very slight. The incentive to 
thrift and generous giving would be the same as in 
the case of an individual to save the investment. 
And the time of need would find an assured supply. 

But whatever the particular method, churches, as 
much as men, need to provide for old age. And they 
can do it by the same self-denial, thrift and business 
prudence. They should do it, not only for their own 


- sake, but for the communities to which they minister, 


and for the great cause of the world-wide extension 
of Christ’s Kingdom, which in the last analysis de- 
pends on the local churches. 


Wasuincron, D. C. 


Men I Have Known. 


REMINISCENCES OF LORD MACAULAY, CAR- 
LYLE AND THACKERAY. 


BY THE VERY REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 


Dean or CANTERBURY. 


Puiiny, speaking of the events of his life, men- 
tions among them the fact that he had once seen 
Virgil, tho he had merely seen him—‘‘ Virgi/ium,” he 
says, ‘‘vidi tantum.’’” 1 cannot say much more than 
this of Charles Dickens. I have met him, and have 
received a letter from him, but I cannot say that I 
knew him. At one small public dinner at which I 
met him I was struck with his chivalry to an absent 
friend. Mr. Sims Reeves had been announced to 
sing at the dinner, and, as happened not infrequently, 
Mr. Sims Reeves had something the matter with his 
throat, and was unable to be present. Dickens an- 
nounced this, and the announcement was received 
with a general laugh Of incredulity. This made 
Dickens, who was in the chair, very angry; and he 
manfully upheld his friend. ‘‘ My friend, Mr. Sims 
Reeves,”’ he said, ‘‘ regrets his inability to fulfil his 
engagement, owing,’’ he added, with great severity, 
‘‘to an unfortunately amusing and highly facetious 
cold.’” But without knowing Mr. Dickens, I have 
talked to his friend and biographer, Mr. John Fors- 
ter; and his books, more than in the case of many 
authors, revealed his inmost heart. His first impor- 
tant book, ‘“‘The Pickwick Papers,’’ was published 
in 1837, the year in which her Gracious Majesty began 
her reign. Everything which he then wrote was read 
with almost feverish eagerness; perhaps his works are 
now read comparatively little. Each generation has 
its own taste, and tastes differ very widely in different 
epochs; yet much that he wrote seems to me incom- 
parably more earnest and more wholesome than much 
which is now read and praised. He was, in his own 
way, a sincerely religious man. It is certainly a blot 
on the humor of ‘‘ Pickwick’’ that its pages ‘‘ reek 
with brandy and water”; but that was a wétium tempo- 
ris more than a witium hominis, and, on the other 
hand, he could make the legitimate boast that he had 
never written a line which could call up a blush upon 
the purest cheek. It is immensely to the credit of 
the novelist, and will be a permanent addition to his 
fame, not only that he devoted fiction to the high end 
of exposing manifold social abuses, but even that, by 
the force of his genius, he contributed a material ele- 
ment to their correction. If cheap private schools 
are no longer what once they sometimes were, it is 
due in part to ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby.”’ ‘‘ Oliver Twist” 
helped to bring about the improvement of work- 
houses, and ‘‘ Little Dorrit’’ of debtors’ jails, and 
‘Bleak House’’ of the Court of Chancery, and ‘‘Da- 
vid Copperfield” of Doctors’ Commons. Fiction 
could have had no loftier aim than such an ameliora- 
tion of social conditions. 

I saw Thackeray more frequently, have sat next to 
him at dinner, and met him in company with common 
friends. In ordinary society he probably left a much 
less genial impression than he did on the minds of his 
intimate associates. I was once standing with the 
late Sir William Smith—the editor of so many fa- 
mous dictionaries—at the door of the Athenzum. A 
letter had appeared that morning in The Times, signed 
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by Charles Dickens and Henry Rogers. ‘‘I have just 
been reading,’’ he said, *‘a letter by the editor of our 
leading review and by the first novelist in the world; 
and it is expressed in the worst English ever written!” 
Once he came down to Harrow, when I was a master 
there, and gave us his Jecture on George III. Every 
word of it was read, and rather closely read from his 
manuscript, and in a voice somewhat monotonous; 
but I shall never forget the impression of tragic gloom 
left on my mind by his picture of the madness of 
George III; and the lecture appeared to be listened to 
even by the youngest of the Harrow boys, with 
breathless interest. Dining with him afterward at 
the house of Dr. Butler, I remember that he spoke of 
many things, but the only remark that I specially recall 
was one about himself. He said that he had recently 
sat ata dinner next to aneminent tragédienne, now 
dead, and that she had overpowered him with ecstatic 
compliments; a few days afterward he had sat next 
Jenny Lind; and the great singer, with a frankness 
which delighted him, said that she had not read a 
line of one of his writings, and knew nothing about 
them. Of the two ladies, he greatly preferred Jenny 
Lind, and enjoyed her frank indifference much more 
than the fulsome adulation. 

Ever so slight an acquaintance with a great 
writer seems to make one know more of the character 
of his genius. I once sat next to George Cruikshank 
at dinner; and once vzs-a-vzs to Anthony Trollope and 
George Du Maurier—then known only as a caricatur- 
ist. I still vividly recall the stately curtesy of Cruik- 
shank, so much more solemn—at any rate on that 
and another occasion when I saw and heard him— 
than one would have expected from most of his pic- 
tures; and the almost riotous geniality with which 
Messrs. Trollope and Du Maurier enlivened us with 
their wit and brightness. Neither of them showed 
the least particle of stiffness toward a young, little- 
known clerical stranger; but, after mutual introduc- 
tions, they frankly laid themselves out for pleasant 
conversation and social enjoyment. 

I conversed with Lord Macaulay only once. I 
was at that time a young Fellow of Trinity College, 
and was staying up at the college during one of the 
vacations. Macaulay’s nephew and biographer, Sir 
George Trevelyan—whose recent withdrawal from 
Parliamentary life all would regret even more than 
they do but for the hope that it may set him free for 
the literary work of which he has furnished such bril- 
liant specimens—was then an undergraduate at Trin- 
ity. His uncle came up to see him, and stayed at the 
Bull Hotel. Sir George—whom I had known when 
he was the head of the school at Harrow carrying 
everything before him by his ability—-was good enough 
to give me an invitation from the great historian to 
dine with him at the hotel. I need not say how 
proud I felt of the honor. The warmth and unaf- 
fected geniality with which Lord Macaulay welcomed 
us put us at once at our ease; and I still recall the 
unusually cordial way in which he shook his guests 
by the hand. The party was a small one. Ido not 
remember the other guests; but besides Mr. Trevel- 
yan, as he then was, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Macaulay 
were present, and sat on the right and left side of 
their cousin. AsIsat next to Mr. Macaulay, I had 
the full enjoyment of that power of conversation for 
which the historian was so famous. Sidney Smith 
once said that the punishments of the Inferno might 
be greatly improved upon. Asa future punishment 
to some suave and gentle archbishop, for instance—I 
think it was Archbishop Howley—he would have him 
preached to death by wild curates; and as a punishment 
to Macaulay, he would put persons all round him who 
would pour into his ears a series of false facts and 
false dates which he should have no power to refute 
or tocerrect. The great man had not that punish- 
ment to endurethat evening. Mr. Kenneth Macaulay 
was a barrister, an eloquent speaker, and a Member 
for the city of Cambridge. As I am speaking of an 
evening more than forty years ago, I cannot recall the 
details of the conversation, except that it was main- 
tained the whole evening with unflagging vivacity. It 
is said by those who belong to an older generation 
that the art of conversation has wholly declined and 
has almost disappeared. I can well believe that it is 
so. In these days the newspapers bring to our break- 
fast-table, in endless columns of letterpress, not only 
the grave news of all the world, but even the most 
trivial incidents of daily life, even the all-but-imper- 
ceptible ripples upon what Mr. Lowell called ‘‘ the 
stagnant goose-ponds of village gossip’’;—how, for 
instance, Mr. Brown’s son has swallowed a hickory- 
nut, and how Mr. Smith’s pony-chaise has stuck in a 
cart-rut! Asa rule everybody knows as much about 
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these things as anybody else, and frequently conver- 
sation soars no higher; or, even if it does, our opin- 
ions are ready made for us by our favorite newspapers, 
and we only have to echo them, and to borrow our 
wise judgment and brilliant reflections from the pages 
of our magazines. This was not so much the case 
before the days of telegraphs and submarine tele- 
graphs, and 300,000 miles of iron roads, I do not 
think that any great man has left on my mind so vivid 
an impression of his gifts in conversation as Lord 
Macaulay. His memory was extraordinary. If you 
surprised him with the question, he would repeat for 
you the whole list of the Archbishops of Canterbury 
from St. Augustine to St. Edmund of Abingdon, and 
from him down to’ Archbishops Manners—Sutton, 
Howley, and Sumner. He could not, he said, repeat 
all the Popes of Rome, as he got wrong among the 
numerous Piuses and Gregories. But he gave one 
instance of his powers that evening. Something had 
turned the conversation upon executions, and espe- 
cially the executions of women; and, without an 
effort, on the spur of the moment, he seemed to recall 
the case of every woman of any fame who had been 
executed in the long course of English history. 

Carlyle also I knew, tho it was but slightly. 
When I was at Harrow I founded one of those Scien- 
entific and Natural History Societies among the boys 
which were then much less common than they have 
since become. I also strongly felt that to see and hear 
great men was, in itself, a sort of liberal education 
for young boys. I, therefore, invited several men of 
great eminence to come and give us lectures at Har- 
row, and among those who came were such men of 
genius as Professor Tyndall, Professor Huxley, Mr. 
Ruskin, and Mr. A. Wallace. 1 was anxious that the 
boys should see and hear Carlyle, and I wrote to in- 
vite him to deliver a lecture, altho I did not know 
him. I did not feel myself obtrusive in doing so, be- 
cause almost any man, however eminent, enjoys the 
opportunity of talking to six hundred boys. Carlyle 
was interested in my request, for he afterward spoke 
about it to Professor Tyndall, who told me that when 
he informed the sage of Chelsea of his intended lec- 
ture to the school, Carlyle answered in his deep voice, 
‘Mind you don’t tell them anything which is not 
true !’’ 

Once, when I was at Westminster, Dean Stanley 
told me that he was going, by appointment, to see 
Carlyle, and asked me to accompany him. I was de- 
lighted to go. The Dean’s object was to take to him 
the birthday book of the late lamented Princess Alice 
of Hesse, who wished Carlyle to inscribe his name in 
it. I, too, had something to take with me. Carlyle 
in one of the most amusing chapters of his ‘‘ Frederic 
the Great,’’ has described the intercourse of the King 
with Maupertius and Voltaire. Maupertius was a 
mathematician who had gone on an expedition to the 
Arctic Circle to measure an arc of the meridian, and 
had by the result of his researches, definitely proved 
that the globe is an oblate spheroid, flattened at the 
poles. On his return to France he had had an en- 
graving of himself published, in which he was repre- 
sented in his arctic furs and fur cap, near the little hut 
amid the eternal snows in which he had taken his 
observations. He was represented with his right 
hand resting on the flatness 6f the North Pole, and 
with his left triumphantly waving in the air. His 
achievement had beena considerable one, even if his 
manner of having it depicted had savored a little of 
French vanity. Frederick the Great made Mauper- 
tius the president of the new academy which he 
founded at Berlin; and when Voltaire became a deni- 
zen of his court, the two men, being somewhat anti- 
pathetic in temperament, were a little inclined to be 
jealous of each other. Voltaire, putting into play his 
inimitabie wit, wrote a pamphlet in which he over- 
whelmed Maupertius with ridicule under the pseudo- 
nym of Dr. Akakia; and in reference to his portrait, 
dubbed him Le Grand Afplatisseur (‘‘the great Earth- 
flattener ”), as tho he had not merely discovered, but 
actually caused, the squeezing down of the polar 
regions out of their proper sphericity! Now it so 
happened that in a shop of old engravings I had come 
across a copy of this portrait of Le Grand Aplatzsseur. 
I at once bought it, and had it framed. It is by no 
means common, and thinking that Carlyle would 
value it more than I did, I took it with me to make 
him a present of it. He did not possess it, but only 
a much inferior sketch of Maupertius, and he accepted 
it, not only graciously, but with real pleasure. I had 
proof afterward that he really valued it; for when he 
died I wrote and asked his executors whether, as it 
was but of small zutrznsic value, they would return it 
to meas a memorial of Carlyle, if none of his family 
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particularly wished for it. Of course I put the re- 
quest very modestly; but they at once sent me back 
the picture, and I found that Carlyle had had it 
taken out of the common wooden frame in which I 
had placed it, and had had it framed in a worthier 
and more expensive style. 

I do not know whether he was in an exceptionally 
good humor, and whether my present of Maupertius 
had specially made him feel gracious; but certainly 
that afternoon he showed none of the splenetic and 
dyspeptic rudeness of which he was so often guilty, 
and which made him blurt out so many disparaging 
—if sometimes shrewd—judgments even of contem- 
poraries who were very far superior to himself in the 
moral heroism he so energetically preached, but 
which, in his life of deplorable and too often self- 
absorbed wretchedness, he so conspicuously failed to 
exemplify. Fornothing is more saddening about Mr. 
Froude’s numerous volumes of the biography of 
Carlyle than the fact that while they abound in se- 
vere and scorntul epigrams against multitudes of his 
most eminent and kindest acquaintances, there are 
but three personages—if so many—to whom he 
alludes with cordially generous approval. We must 
have stayed with him talking for at least an hour or 
more, and so far from showing any signs of being 
tired of us, he wanted us to stay longer. He did not 
—as it was pathetic to see—sign his name in the Prin- 
cess’s book, because his hand shook so pitiably. He 
told the Dean that he must leave the book there, and 
he would sign it at his leisure and send it back. 

The conversation suggested by this incident turned 
on German princesses, and we began to talk of Eliza- 
beth of Hungary. Carlyle at first expressed himself 
almost contemptuously about her, in much the same 
style as his published estimate of Ignatius Loyola, 
whom he somewhere characterizes as if he were 
among the poorest of God’s creatures. The Dean 
and I dwelt on the noble and tender elements in her 
character, and, to my surprise, Carlyle, after a little 
time, quite came round to our view, and admitted 
how much there was about her history and legend 
which was touching and exemplary. To many who 
loved and honored Carlyle the publication of his biog- 
raphy was a sad and grievous disillusionment—an act 
of almost profane iconoclasm. I remember once 
being told by a friend that he happened to visit Carlyle 
just after a brilliant man of genius had left him, 
whom my friend had met on his way to Carlyle’s door. 
‘¢Ah,’’ said the visitor, ‘‘I have just been visiting 
poor Carlyle. He is a mere wreck—a mere wreck !” 
“So you have just had Mr. with you?’’ said my 
friend to Carlyle. ‘‘ Yes,” was the answer of the 
««mere wreck”; ‘<and he thinks God Almighty never 
made such another !”’ 
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Theism and Contemporary Science. 


BY PROF. A. C. ARMSTRONG, JR. 


DuRING the last few years competent observers 
have noted in many quarters the signs of a recoil 
from the skepticism of the mid-century and the cen- 
tury’s third quarter toward philosophical and religious 
belief. This return to faith has been most prominent 
among English-speaking thinkers, less marked in 
France, least decided of all, perhaps, in the Teutonic 
countries. Sometimes the movement has taken the 
form of a renewed acceptance of Christianity, either 
in’ its essential doctrines—as was the case with the 
late Professor Romanes in England, or in its general 
spirit, as, for instance, by the ‘‘neo-Christians’’ in 
France, and by not a few of those who are engaged 
in current efforts for social reform. Sometimes the 
result has simply been the readoption of the theistic 
view of the world in place of materialistic atheism, 
or, more frequently, agnosticism, and the reinvig- 
oration of the religious sentiment on a theistic 
basis. 

It is notable, moreover, that the newer theism often 
stands in connection with the investigations of natu- 
ral science. Not only are the neo-theists found 
among the ranks of scientific inquirers—this was to 
be expected after the first impulse of the new discov- 
eries had somewhat spent its force and man’s instinct- 
ive tendency toward religion had begun to reassert 
its power—but science herself, as ever leading on to 
speculative thought, supplies new motives. if we 
should not rather call them fresh reasons, for belief 
in God. Foremost here is the impulse which science, 


at the close of its nineteenth-century development, 


gives tothe assumption of some sort of a world-ground. 
In the eighteenth century science, for all its construct- 
ive influence in the development of a new view of the 
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world, lent its assistance to the prevailing individual- 
ism. Thought could be resolved into a congeries of 
sensations, many of the philosophers held, and many 
scientific theories gratefully hailed the principle as 
consonant with theirown conclusions. The atomistic 
theory reigned in the analysis of the material world, 
often with little thought of the metaphysical ques- 
tions which surround the doctrine of the absolute in- 
dependence of the individual atoms or of the hints 
which the correlation of the atoms gives at the exist- 
ence of an underlying unity. Even the social revolu- 
tions of the time lacked that emphatic suggestion of 
solidarity so characteristic of similar movements in 
our later age. But the discoveries which have dis- 
tinguished our time have brought with them a cor- 
rective of any psrely individualistic or atomistic view 
of the universe. In the doctrine of the conservation 
and correlation of energy, physics has found a first 
principle which so binds all its conclusions into one 
system that, instinctively or reflectively, the mind re- 
fuses to rest content with the resolution of the world 
of matter into a collection of discrete particles, with- 
out a unifying basis. The theory of biological evolu- 
tion has revealed a unity of descent in the world of 
organic life; the extension of the principle of develop- 
ment to all terrestrial and even all cosmical phenom- 
ena, has wrought the idea of unity in progress into 
the general thought of the age, little as certain cur- 
rent philosophies of evolution seem destined to stand 
the test of criticism which inevitably follows on the 
first successful promulgation of a new world-theory. 

Jt may be objected, indeed, that this inference is 
itself unclear, or at best but half worked out. Un- 
doubtedly the conception of a unity at the basis of 
the world or a unifying world-ground is not free from 
metaphysical difficulties. The number of those who 
may employ it is obviously greater than of those who 
could define it or successfully defend it against skep- 
tical detractors. Nevertheless, the trend of thought 
is unmistakable, and its import in the decision of 
questions of faith. For here are found the results of 
scientific inquiry, re-enforcing that metaphysical im- 
pulse which, since the early davs of speculative 
thought in Greece and the East, has formed one of 
the fundamental tendencies toward theistic belief. In 
all developed reflection man’s thought instinctively 
tends to culminate in the idea of an infinite oneness. 
This thought, moreover, declines to remain a mere 
idea, but steadily presses on toward belief in the ex- 
istence of the infinite, which has been conceived. In 
minds of a pre-eminently metaphysical cast—from 
Parmenides to Spinoza, from Spinoza to Hegel, from 
Hegel to Schleiermacher, the tendency often becomes 
so potent that the conception dominates their sys- 
tems. And now scientific inquiry joins hands with 
this primal theistic impulse. Nowhere is the fact 
better exemplified than in the philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer and his followers. Much more impressive 
than their formal reasons for their belief in an ‘‘ Un- 
knowable Power” is the drift cf their thought to- 
ward such a postulate, despite their agnostic attitude 
in regard to other transcendent questions. Very 
different in this respect is the English agnosticism of 
the day from the negations of its great forerunner, 
David Hume. The Scottish skeptic atthe middle of 
the eighteenth century delights to involve all prin- 
ciples beyond those of practical experience in the 
toils of his doubt; a hundred years later the agnostic 
Jeader is at one with his disciples in knowing an 
«« unknowable” absolute that exists, that is, one that 
isa power, that forms the ground of the relative 
world. The advance toward a more positive view of 
the mind’s capacity for knowledge and toward a 
metaphysical conclusion concerning the world-ground 
is marked. And it is scarcely to be questioned that 
the marvelous progress of science in the interval has 
been one important agent in producing the larger 
confidence in the powers of thought and in leading 
to the metaphysical inference. 

The belief in an unknowable power, however, or 
even in a world-ground without the agnostic qualifi- 
cation is not theism. If the argument stop here, the 
result is pantheistic rather than faith in a living God. 
Not infrequently in the history of speculation, think- 
ers in whom the instinct for the first postulate of the- 
ism has been especially strong, ¢.g., Spinoza, have 
come fatally short of the full theistic conclusion. 
Here, too, it has seemed in the recent past that the 
influence of scientific thinking was to accomplish a 
deadly work. The century opened in Germany with 
a triumphant speculative philosophy which tended 
toward pantheism on metaphysical grounds; as it 
reached its meridian and began to wane} toward its 
end, the outcome of physical investigation appeared 
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to corroborate the same dreary doctrine. The spe- 
cial scientific conclusion which forms the principle of 
biological evolution was believed to destroy the argu~ 
ment which of all the older theistic proofs was most 
relied on to justify belief in an intelligent Creator. 
For the theory of the origin of organic species by 
natural descent, was at first greeted by friend and foe 
alike as voiding the argument from design of all pro- 
bative force. Furthermore, the general results of 
scientific theory seemed to point in a similar direc- 
tion. Jf all physical facts are to be explained in terms 
of matter and motion, if mechanism is everywhere 
dominant in the realm of physical law, if conscious- 
ness itself is correlated with the phenomena of brain 
and nerve—what boots it whether the world-ground 
be one or many, or whether there be a world-ground 
at all? Is not the legitimate inference the one which 
has been phrased by a living protagonist of naturalism 
in terms which remind us of Spinoza; by God we mean 
simply the infinite sum of the modes of natural exist- 
ence? Or, more briefly, is not the logical result 
pantheism of the materialistic sort ? 

Nevertheless science in its progress is beginning 
again to press home upon us suggestions of an oppo- 
site doctrine. The controversy over evolution had 
not continued many years before it was perceived that 
while the new theory conflicted with the accepted 
teleology of creative fiat, it gave a doctrine of develop- 
ment which at least in appearance implied an imma- 
neut teleology of nature. For evolution has greatly 
enlarged our conception of the number and the per- 
fection of the adjustments manifest in the phenomena 
of organic life; while at the same time it presents a 
view of the world as moving toward a predetermined 
goal. Now from such data we may argue, as many 
do, directly to an intelligent contriver of the whole 
process of nature, thus changing the scope rather 
than the principle of the time-honored argument 
from design. Or we may join company with those 
who adopt a broader line of thought and open their 
minds to the suggestion that where objective reason 
is so evident there subjective reason can also not be 
absent; that since the world exhibits order and final- 
ity, the world-ground is itself to be conceived as a 
conscious being. It is considerations of this latter 
kind, perhaps, that weigh most strongly with the 
majority of scientific thinkers who find themselves 
returning to a theistic position. The argument may 
not be constructed on the old lines, or, indeed, there 
may not be much definite argumentation in their 
mindsat all, but rather an impression of a general yet 
forcible nature based upon the rationality which they 
discover in the facts of their own field, and rising to 
belief in a Divine Reason behind and beneath the 
facts. With such intimations of theism, again, the 
results of general science enter into alliance. Not 
only organic life but also the forms of inorganic na- 
ture show themselves subject to law. But law means 
order and uniformity, and these as before suggest in- 
telligence; so that while the prevalence of law raises 
serious problems of its own, it is impossible in con- 
templating it, not to ask the question, Can nature 
itself be possible apart from an underlying Mind? 
Every new discovery in science, therefore, be- 
comes not merely a revelation of the manner of 
God's working but also an addition to the physical 
arguments for his existence. The more extensive 
the regions of nature that we bring under the 
canons of rational investigation and the more suc- 
cessful our efforts to apply to natural phenomena 
the processes of our own thinking, the more diffi- 
cult it grows to believe that nature exists in inde- 
pendence of an Infinite Thought. In this way 
the crushing weight of the mechanical position is 
lightened by the assistance which science itself lends 
to the theistic- proof. The question of the divine 
freedom remains when science has yielded of her best; 
but the belief in intelligence as an attribute of the 
world-ground has gained support from a source 
whence opposition was expected rather than aid. 
Finally, the theism of science and the theistic inclina- 
tions ot scientific thinkers are emphasized by the non- 
scientific movements of the time which make for the- 
stic belief. The religious demands of the heart can- 
not be stifled even when the intellect is contending 
with doubt. Sober second thought repudiates the 
assumption of the extremists of a generation ago that 
religion is destined to speedy abandonment by civil- 
ized man, for it is clear—and the evidence is non- 
scientific and scientific in one—that the religious in- 
stinct is ingrained and fundamental. Individual and 
social life, asthe age goes on, are found to need both 
an ethic and a faith; for even the disorders which 
afflict the State are seen to derive strength from the 
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prevalence of unbelief. Thus various lines of thought 
converge toward the same result. Theism is not past 
its conflicts nor freed from the special dangers that 
have beset it in the age in which we live. But as 
there are fundamental forces which always lead 
toward the theistic conclusion, so also new aids to 
faith have arisen in the present time, and this ina 
place which for a while appeared to be the house of 
her foes. 


WEsevan University, MippLetown, Conn. 


The First Sign of Autumn. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 
“ Rura mthi et rigui placeant iu vallibus amnes, 
Flumina amem silvasque inglorius.”’ 
—VERGIL’s “‘Georgics.”’ 

ON the penultimate day of August, in the after- 
noon, we drove into the country to begin our obser- 
vations upon the departure of summer and the 
arrival of autumn; for no one has yet drawn the line 
exactly marking the transition from one season to 
the other. August, in the common understanding, 
is the last month of summer, and September opens 
autumn; but the calendar tells a different story, mak- 
ing the two seasons touch borders a fortnight later, 
toeing the mark at about the equinoctial pause, while 
Nature turns her breath from north to south. As for 
us, we two in the phaeton, neither common report 
nor arbitrary astronomy was taken as conclusive; we 
were out to see for ourselves. 

A cloudless sky and a hot sun, two inches of dust 
in the roads, a coolish breeze and a smell of ripening 
clover were the first notable points of observation 
when we had let go the skirts of our little city. We 
filled a long space behind us witha bulging and drift- 
ing cloud, yellow in the sunlight, gray in the shade; 
and when we met people we swapped dust with them 
on democratic terms. We could not, however, so fill 
up their eyes that they failed to gaze curiously at my 
yew bow leaning between us, with its upper end 
thrust back through an unbuttoned opening in the 
rear curtain, and at the sheaf of broad-feathered 
arrows propped between the dashboard and the whip 
in its stand. 

Five miles are flung behind us, miles of superb 
corn, of clover almost ready for that second harvest 
which gives the seed crop, of wooded pasture-lands 
dotted with many colored cattle, of orchards, wheat 
stubble, farmhouses; and then we turn into a quiet 
by-road leading zigzag down a rugged slope to an 
ancient dried-up mill-race and a mill long ago aban- 
doned. We feel a change of air, of temperature, as 
we descend; a hint of dampness reaches us with 
soothing effect, and we hear a liquid gurgle coming 
out of some maples and willows at the vale’s bottom. 
We know the place well. Not far from the road 
we find a shady spot under a clump of trees, and here 
we stop and hitch our horse to a tree. 

In such seclusion, not perfect yet effectual, we knew 
that we could have two hours with Nature in one of 
her best moods. The mill-stream wandering through 
a grassy wood not yet subjected to fences and cattle, 
was as clearas crystal, and diligently noisy in a sub- 
dued way. We could see it by glimpses for a quarter 
of a mile splendidior vitro, here a twinkle and there 
a shimmer, now a bubbling riffle and anon a placid 
pool. Overhead the bluejays scolded amid the thick- 
leaved branches, and a pair of downy woodpeckers 
tapped certain dead twigs with apparent lack of faith 
in the result. A barely discernible film, too tenuots 
for description, permeated everywhere the field of 
vision, as if a dream were slowly materializing. 

What think you is the first sign of autumn? Some 
say itis a mellowing of the sunshine by which the 
sky is softly changed and saddened; others see it in 
the ripening of damson plums, or in the full purple 
corymb of the iron-weed lifted high on the flat lands. 
But what say I? I am standing in the shade, still as 
a ghost, listening, while my companion has seated 


herself picturesquely in the crotch of a great log to 


read her magazine. I will tell you presently what 
autumn’s first sign is. 

You may safely trusta bowman to tell you (for it is 
his business to know) all the signs of all the seasons; 
he lives by the signs. Between him and his ancient 
weapon there is an understanding that much depends 
upon remembering what the hints of nature mean. 
This morning, the next tothe last of August, I recol- 
lected that kildees ought to be ripe; now! am listen- 
ing. My companion looks up from her magazine and 
says: ‘‘Ihearthem.’’ It is not meet that her ears 
be sharper than mine, so I also hear them, faintly and 
far down the stream: ‘‘ Kildee, kildee!’’ And away I 
go to see the first sign of autumn, 
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Do you have a weakness for what is delicious to 
eat? If you have not, go take exercise in the open 
air of the country until you feel gaunt and famished 
and greedy, until you feel a trickle in your mouth at 
thought of something broiled; then come back and 
let me talk to you. Well, ayoung kildee (£z/deer, the 
books mostly say) is a matchless bit for the table— 
tender, juicy, richly gamy in flavor, and gratefully 
digestible. Let the cook, being first quite sure that 
it is young, smother it in butter and serve it hot 
with parsley. But I was going at a brisk trot, you 
remember, down through the wood, and you will do 


_ well to follow, for yonder is the first sign of autumn. 


Dr. Coués says that kildeers are not gregarious; but 
they are; they associate in small flocks just at the 
close of summer, when the young ones are barely 
grown. At the end of my swift flight I found myself 
within thirty yards of nineteen birds scattered about 
ona pretty piece of gravelly shingle beside the stream. 
They had just flown down from a plowed field, and 
their tails were yet flickering. The first sign of 
autumn is when the kildeers are gregarious! Remem- 
ber that. 

Now I knew very well the habit of my birds. If I 
should shoot at them they would fly away to the 
plowed land; but alittle later back they would come 
again to the shingle. I do not say that I did shoot at 
them; I say only that I stayed there under cover of 
some willows all the afternoon watching the first sign 
of autumn. 

On high in a plane-tree a dove ‘‘made moan,” as 
the poets alliterate it, and a little green heron was 
busy, within two bow-shots of me, spearing at frogs. 
The kildees (I must have my own spelling) went to 
the field and returned to the brookside time and 
again. I took great delight in seeing them come 
back so often, great delight; and my bow seemed to 
share the emotion, likewise my arrows so straight 
andtrue. Did ever man before have so perfect an after- 
noon observing the first sign of autumn? 

Blow, O wind! on the brown face and hands of him 
who needs a waft of refreshment from the far-back 
source, the Eden of his first ancestor, who was so 
wild and so good that he gladdened the eyes of his 
Creator. The beasts of the field and the fowls of 
the air were his. I do not say that they belong to me; 
but how persistent these kildees are! Here they come 
again, circling wide at first, narrowing, narrowing the 
ring of flight, then down in a teetering line upon the 
sand. It is the first sign of autumn. 

Have you ever heard the clink of an arrow’s head 
when it hits among shingle-stones on a stream’s mar- 
gin? Ifyou never have, come and listen; it is sweeter 
than the ring of coins; and the stricken pebbles leap 
far out into the water, where they make dimples that 
run together. But hark! my companion is calling 
me; I must go; for the sun is almost down. It is 
great exercise, this bow-shooting, and I am gloriously 
tired from head to foot. The breeze is freshening, 
too, to give us a fanning while we drive home. 

At breakfast on the last day of August we had 
smothered kildees, garnished with parsley. The cook 
had culled the bag of nine. down to six, thus serving 
only the young ones. Inthecenter of the table stood 
a rosy bouquet of zerardias, plucked by the roadside 
and carefully kept in water. While we ate we dis- 
cussed our brilliant success in discovering the first 
sign of autumn. 
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Japan’s Assent to Arbitration not 
Genuine. 
BY S. E. BISHOP, D.D. 


For a short time the attitude of Japan before the 
world in relation to Hawaii has worn a very favorable 
aspect, by reason of what purported to be a most 
prompt and cheerful assent to the suggestion of Ha- 
waii to submit to arbitration the very serious points 
at issue with this little Republic. It is matter of dis- 
appointment and regret to find that this favorable 
appearance proves totally delusive; that, in actual 
fact, Japan entirely refuses to submit to discussion 
the main points in question. Count Okuma, on July 
28th, telegraphed to Washington that ‘‘the Japanese 
Government accepted in principle the suggestion of 
the Hawaiian Government, and that the terms and 
conditions of such acceptance would follow by mail,’’ 
whereat much satisfaction was expressed in Washing- 
ton, and it was felt that Japan had none but honor- 
able and reasonable intentions. 

These flattering hopes were completely dispelled, on 
August 16th, by the receipt of Count Okuma’s letter 
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on the subject, dated August 4th. ‘‘In a spirit of 
conciliation,’’ Japan accepts the principle, ‘‘subject to 
certain limitations and qualifications.’’ To begin 
with, Count Okuma wholly fails to specify any point 
whatever which shall be submitted for adjudication 
by the King of Belgium, whom he proposes as arbi- 
trator. However, he says ‘‘it is due to frankness’”’ 
to state that the Imperial Government cannot consent 
to submit to such arbitration two points which he 
specifies. And those two points are the main ones at 
issue, and cover the whole ground of dispute, so that 
without submitting them, arbitration would be a 
farce, Hawaii surrendering her whole case at the 
outset, 

The first point which he names as not to be put in 
question is that ‘‘of the bona fides of the possession 
of fifty dollars by each of the rejected free laborers.’’ 
In March and April last, we sent back to Japan 1,125 
immigrants, most of them for the reason that it was 
proved that the fifty dollars which each man exhibited 
in compliance with the law, was not his own but tem- 
porarily lent to him by the Immigration Company, 
in order to enable him ‘to deceive the Government 
and evade the law. Japan has all along insisted that 
such possession was necessarily bona fide. Now she 
refuses to have that serious question submitted to 
arbitration. They will submit only ‘‘the measure 
of the damages suffered.’’ Hawaii has stood firm 
upon the justice and equity of her application of her 
laws in the case of those immigrants, which is the 
main cause of our existing difficulty with Japan. Now 
the latter imperiously declares that she will not have 
that matter arbitrated; that is, Hawaii must sur- 
render unconditionally, without having the question 
discussed. The pretense of consent to arbitration is 
transparent. 

The second point at issue reserved is one of great 
breadth, really involving almost all other questions. 
It is the question of ‘‘the applicability of the Treaty 
of 1871 to Japan’s subjects other than those of the 
Merchant class.” This requires elucidation. Japan 
has of late advanced the claim that that old treaty 
contains what is known as a ‘‘ most favored nation ’”’ 
provision, by which Japanese subjects are entitled to 
all the rights, privileges and franchises of native-born 
Hawaiians. Japan’s claim is based entirely upon a 
clause occurring in the middle of a sentence relating 
to trading privileges in these words: ‘‘ enjoying at all 

. times the same privileges as may have been, or may 
hereafter be, granted to the citizens or subjects of 
any other nation.’’ Hawaii maintains that these 
words refer only to the persons forming the subject 
of the article, namely, traders or merchants, and to 
their privileges in that occupation. Japan insists that 
it applies to all subjects of Japan entering Hawaii. 

So as to give as broad a construction as possible to 
the rights claimed, Japan has disinterred an old treaty 
of Hawaii made with Spain in 1863, wherein, in a 
similar article about traders, it is stipulated that 
‘«they shall in all respects enjoy the same rights and 
privileges which are granted to natives, and they shall 
be subject to the same conditions.” This evidently 
refers to trading rights and privileges only, and Spain 
has never claimed anything more for her subjects in 
Hawaii. But Japan now insists that all Spanish sub- 
jects are endowed by treaty with all the privileges 
and franchises of native-born Hawaiians, wherefore, 
by the ‘‘most favored nation’’ clause in her own 
treaty, all subjects of Japan are entitled to the same! 

Of course Hawaii strenuously denies this preposter- 
ous construction of the Treaty of 1871, while Japan 
tenaciously insists upon it. Hawaii has offered to 
submit the question to arbitration, altho ic is one of 
most vital importance; and if Japan gained her case, 
Hawaii would be entirely in her hands, free to colo- 
nize the Islands with her subjects, who would be en- 
titled to vote; and would soon be in possession of the 
Government. But this great and vital question Japan 
absolutely refuses to submit to arbitration. She ‘‘ ac- 
cepts the principle,” but will arbitrate nothing that is 
of importance. 

There isin fact no other serious matter in dispute 
between Hawaii and Japan, besides the two points 
above specified, which Japan expressly excludes from 
arbitration. Her pretense of assent is thus shown to 
be totally and unqualifiedly deceptive. What her 
motives are in this sort of action, the future will 
probably reveal. Our feeling here is a confirmation 
of our previous belief that Japan is tenaciously bent 
upon occupying Hawaii with her emigrants, and 
transforming it into a Japanese colony, who shall rule 

it in the interests of Japan. 

It seems important that all Americans should now 
be disabused of the delusion that Japan is at all 
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disposed to be yielding, or to surrender any of her 
imperious pretensions to the control of Hawaii. 
Hono.utvu, September sth, 1897. 


How United States Chaplains are Ap- 
pointed. 


BY ONE WHO KNOWS. 

IN the discussions, in THE INDEPENDENT, on the 
appointment of chaplains at West Point and in the 
Army these statements have appeared: 

‘‘ The present chaplain at West Point was nominated 
in the usual way, on the recommendation of the Aca- 
demic Board and the Board of Visitors.”’ 

‘* The same rule applied in other cases results in the 
choice of a Catholic, or a Baptist, or a Methodist, a 
Presbyterian or other denominationalist. The genera} 
preference governs we suppose.” 

“We had supposed, and we still suppose, that these 
selections are made in obedience to denominational 
preferences of officers and men.” 

These statements indicate a lack of reliable infor- 
mation. ‘‘ The general preference,’’ ‘‘the denomi- 
national preferences of officers and men,’’ at local 
army posts or commands, never govern these selec- 
tions. In two cases, known to the writer of this, the 
dominant Protestant Episcopal oficzal element at 
two army posts secured the appointment of two men 
of their own faith, and here there was no expression 
of the ‘‘general preference,’’ and the ‘‘denomina- 
tional preferences’’ of the ‘‘men” were not consid- 
ered for a moment. In every other instance, for 
many years past, from personal knowledge, it is be- 
lieved that army posts and army people have had 
scarce anything to do with these appointments. 
They are made just as other appointments to Govern- 
ment offices are made—either as a matter of personal 
favoritism or through political influence. 

And this is one of the sorriest features of this 
whole business. Whenever a vacancy occurs there 
are a multitude of applicants for the position, say two 
or three hundred of them. I could give you the his- 
tory of a number of these appointments, in which, 
in several instances, through personal favoritism, 
incompetent, and even unworthy men have been 
foisted into this office, who disgraced themselves and 
the service. In a recent instance a man, who had 
been an active and influential politician, was ap- 
pointed chaplain to gratify a warm personal friend 
and former political associate, who was a member of 
the President’s Cabinet, tho he was so old when he 
accepted the position that he had less than five years 
to serve before retirement on the score of age. Of 
course no man at that age should be appointed to 
this position. In another instance a man was ap- 
pointed who was a local politician, and at the 
time of his appointment was running a paper 
in a small town, and who as a minister had no 
record of success or acceptability entitling him 
to be considered for such a place; and his ap- 
pointment was made at the individual request of a 
relative, who at the time was the most influential 
member of the President’s Cabinet, and who desired 
to provide his sister an assured livelihood. Another 
was appointed, a worthy man with a good record, in 
part at least, because he happened to be the pastor 
of the family of the Secretary of War. Another owed 
his appointment to the fact that he had a brother-in- 
law prominent in political life, a warm friend of the 
President’s and from the same State. Another, 
when appointed, had the good fortune to be the son 
of a Congressman, who stood very near the Presi- 
dent in his personal and political affiliations. An- 
other nad his appointment brought about by the 
written request of the entire congressional delegation 
of his State. In another instance the President in- 
formed a minister whom he knew well, that he in- 
tended to appoint a man of his denomination, and 
requested him to recommend a man, which he did; 
and the man was appointed. Another was appointed 
because he had been chaplain of a regiment during 
the War, of which the President had been an officer. 

When another was appointed the papers stated 
that his appointment was due to the fact that he 
was a boyhood friend of the wife of tiie President. 

This man’s career was a disgrace for years. He was 
repeatedly drunk, and was compelled finally to resign 
or be tried for drunkenness, gambling and other mis- 
conduct. Still another, at the time of his appoint- 
ment, was a pastor of one of the most aristocratic and 
fashionable churches. He was a man of polish and 
a good speaker; but, notwithstanding his church was 
not at all opposed to the drink customs of fashionable 
society, this man had become a drunkard of such a 
character that his church wanted to get rid of him, 
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The President knew him well personally, and his 
habits and character, and to let him down easily and 
give his family a livelihood he appointed him a 
chaplain in the army! As a natural result his con- 
duct was a constant disgrace to the position, and 
after a brief service he was retired wholly, z. ¢., dis- 
missed from the service with one year’s pay. And, 
strange as it may seem and hard to be believed, the 
final, controlling consideration that influenced this 
man’s appointment was the fact that he was a drunk- 
ard! Another, whose fitness for the position seems 
by no means marked, owed his appointment, accord- 
ing to the statement of the papers at the time, to the 
fact that he was a boyhood friend of the President. 
The appointment of another was in part influenced 
by the fact that he gave an address of welcome to 
President Grant at one time when he visited the city 
where this man was pastor. Several of the chaplains 
owe their appointments largely to the fact that they 
rendered faithful, good service in various positions in 
the army during the War. Another was the brother 
of a man very prominent in Washington and who had 
large influence with the President. 

These instances sufficiently illustrate the manner 
in which these appointments are mace. Others have 
been made on the recommendation if not the solici- 
tation of prominent Church dignitaries. In addition 
to cases mentioned above, within a few years past, 
one other army chaplain has been retired wholly, with 
drunkenness behind it, another has been compelled 
to resign because of drunkenness, and another was 
courtmartialed and convicted for duplicating his pay 
accounts, with drunkenness behind it all—a sad com- 
ment on the manner in which some of these appoint- 
ments are made. Names and details in all these cases 
could be given, but that is not necessary or best. Be 
it said, also, that in spite of this method of appoint- 
ment, and the terrible records some of them have 
made, most of the chaplains have been men of ability 
and good character and life, and are such to-day; but 
the system of the past still rules in their appointment. 

THE INDEPENDENT has also said: ‘‘If Catholic 
regiments, or Catholic posts, or Catholic officers and 
crews have Protestant chaplains, Catholics have a just 
ground of grievance.’’ Here, again, you speak of 
what has no existence. During the War there were 
regiments, such as those composing Meagher’s Irish 
Brigade, that might be called Catholic; but to-day 
such a thing is unknown. Roman Catholics are in 
every regiment and at every post, and everywhere ccn- 
stitute a large minority of the enlisted men, with 
usually some Catholic commissioned officers. Meth- 
odists, Baptists, etc., are also found in considerable 
numbers among the men, but with only a small rep- 
resentation among the commissioned officers. These 
facts are familiar to all who have been observing and 
know the army. 

As to appointments on the basis of denominational 
preferences, Catholic cadets are, undoubtedly, a small 
minority at West Point; but this does not include the 
enlisted men on service there; and, however natural 
for Protestant cadets to ‘‘ask for a Protestant chap- 
lain,’’ this they have not done and do not do, as is 
implied; the asking in this case is done by the domi- 
nant Episcopal offczal element, and not by cadets or 
soldiers; and even this sort of asking, by way of secur- 
ing the appointment of a chaplain, is seldom done 
elsewhere. In many years’ observation I have never 
known it done elsewhere except in the twocases, be- 
fore mentioned, where this same dominant Episcopal 
official element, without any regard whatever to the 
wishes of the enlisted men, secured the appointment 
of two ministers of this Church to this position. 
Catholics are, also, a small minority of the commis- 
sioned officers of the army. A large part of them 
belong to no Church, a few to various churches, quite 
a number are Catholics, and the Episcopalians are in 
still larger numbers—a condition of things to be ex- 
pected with the cadets constantly kept at West Point 
under the influence of the Episcopal Church. As to 
the enlisted men, a census of church-members at 
various army posts was taken for a while, at frequent 
intervals and until within recent dates. I have seen 
quite a considerable number of the reports of this 
census of church-membership of garrisons, ail of 
which show that the Roman Catholic element is about 
one-third of all; and personal observation of enlisted 

men at various posts and in various regiments, and in 
all arms of the service, has shown the same fact. 
There is no reasonable doubt that Catholics consti- 
tute about one-third of the enlisted men, with the ex- 
ception of the colored regiments, and the relative 
number is about the same through the entire army. 

Chaplains are not selected and appointed to posts 
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and regiments at all, except the regimental chaplains 
of the four colored regiments. And the colored reg- 
iments do not in any case ask ‘‘ for Methodist or Bap- 
tist,’’ or any other kind of chaplains. Chaplains are 
selected for these regiments without any regard toany 
such supposed request, which is never made. As a 
matter of fact one of these colored regiments has had 
a white Lutheran minister as chaplain for the last 
seventeen years, tho there is probably not another 
Lutheran in the entire regiment! 

The thirty post chaplains are appointed without 
the slightest reference to any particular army post. 
They are called post chaplains because they are as- 
signed to posts; but the assignment is purely an after 
consideration, following their appointment, and is 
made often at their own request to this or that place; 
or they are permitted at times to select a station be- 
tween several vacant posts, or are assigned on other 
grounds. And they are changed from one post to 
another, often at their own request, to get near a 
school or on account of health, or because of some 
friction with a post commander, or because officer’s 
quarters are crowded where they are and they are 
sent elsewhere to make more room, or for any one of 
various other reasons, but never on such grounds as 
you siate. 

The Catholics are in no case in ‘‘ predominant ” 
numbers; but, in the case of the enlisted men, they 
are in all cases a large minority, and an about 
equally large minority everywhere. These Catholic 
soldiers never ‘‘ask’’ for the appointment of a chap- 
lain for a special post or command, and it is not ‘‘ac- 
cording to custom to appoint Catholic chaplains’’ to 
meet such requests. No such ‘‘rule’’ is recognized 
by the appointing power. As to the removal of 
chaplains, in the spring ot 1890, thirteen of the thirty 
post chaplains were ordered away trom their posts at 
the same date, on the sole ground that the Secretary 
of War proposed to keep none of them at posts con- 
tiguousto cities. Some of these, as in the cases of 
the Roman Catholic stationed at Fort Snelling, near 
St. Paul, and an Episcopal chaplain stationed at a 
post at San Francisco, got this order revoked and re- 
mained where they were, and others, learning in ad- 
vance where it was intended to send them, by request 
or through political influence got their assignments 
made to other places. And this is a single illustra- 
tion, out of many known to me, showing how this 
thing is done. The question of the relative number 
of Catholics, or those of any other faith, never is 
considered when such changes are made. 

While I have been writing this a chaplain has been 
placed on the retired list, creating a single vacancy. 
And what is the result? Let a Washington ‘ Special 
Dispatch” of August 15th answer. I copy the en- 
tire, as follows: 

‘* Washington, D. C.—August 14th.—Three hundred 
ministers in the country have been attracted by a va- 
Cancy existing in the grade of chaplain in the army, and 
have applied for the appointment. The position car- 
fies with it fair pay, the rank of captain, and no very 
hard duties. Chaplains have to buy no expensive uni- 
forms, and usually get desirable stations. 

‘*Secretary Alger believes there should be some age 
limit for the appointment of chaplains, and he has set- 
tled on thirty-eight years as a fair one. None of the 
candidates, therefore, beyond this can hope to be se- 
lected. Previously no attention has been paid to this 
point. The chaplains in the army are not, as a rule, the 
healthiest set of commissioned officers, and this is said 
to be due to the fact that no physical examinations have 
been required. Not long ago a chaplain was appointed 
and confirmed, and, when ordered to duty, it was dis- 
covered he was a paralytic. 

‘“‘The present vacancy is being eagerly contested, 
and the amount of influence brought to bear amounts to 
little less than persecution. Chaplains are admitted to 
be necessary to the army; but the authorities are weary 
of having in the service a number of men frequently not 
physically capable of performing their duties. Secre- 
tary Alger will probably provide that the men he selects 
Shall undergo a physical examination before being ap- 
pointed.” 

You can readily see how fully and conclusively this 
corroborates much that I have written. This same 
Statement, in nearly the same form, appears in an ed- 
itotial paragraph in the organ of the army, The Army 
and Navy Register, August 14th. From what I per- 
sonally know of this matter (and I have had abundant 
opportunities for observation, and have made a study 
of ‘‘ Federal chaplaincies’’ for many years), I believe 
this dispatch to be correct in every particular save 
one. In fact, it isno doubt given to the public from 
the War Department; but it is not true that « pre- 
viously no attention’’ has been paid to the question 
of age limit of men to be appointed chaplains, I 
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personally and positively know that attention has been 
paid to it. Former Secretaries of War have tried to 
keep the age of appointees down to about forty years; 
the Hon. Robert+T. Lincoln tried todo this. But 
these Secretaries have been overborne by the Presi- 
dent, who has yielded to the immense pressure of 
prominent politicians, and has again and again ap- 
pointed men, as a personal favor to their friends, 
whose age was such that they could only serve a brief 
time before going on the retired list, and in one or 
more instances has appointed a man whom the Secre- 
tary of War did not want to have appointed, not con- 
sidering him fit for the place. And in the absence of 
a law positively fixing an age limit there is no assur- 
ance that such appointments will not continue to be 
made in response to the demands of men in high and 
influential position whom the President wants to 
please, and is therefore willing to personally favor. 

The history of certain of these appointments is a 
shame and disgrace, and an immense damage to re- 
ligion and even morals, for which the chaplains as a 
body should not be held responsible, or any one else 
belonging to the army, but influential politicians and 
the President making them. 





The Japanese Rule of Morals. 


BY J. A. B. SCHERER. 


A JAPANESE schoolboy, after writing at my request 
an essay on the national customs, concluded with the 
remark that altho he had done the best he could to 
make things clear, his task had doubtless been in 
vain, since things Japanese are above an alien’s com- 
prehension. Had he said ‘‘ beyond’”’ instead of above 
the statement would have been absolutely true. 
Pierre Loti wrote in Harper's Magazine, several 
years ago, that no matter how intimately the Occi- 
dental and Oriental races intermingle, there will 
always remain a subtle but very real barrier between 
them, effectually preventing complete mutual under- 
standing. Men that have dwelt longest in the far 
East are the least willing to claim knowledge of their 
neighbors; only the ‘‘globe-trotter’’ speaks with 
complete assurance. Experience gives a new meaning 
to that verse of Scripture which tells of God having 
set bounds to our habitations. So the writer, after 
several years of life in a Government school in the 
Japanese interior, is not so willing as he was at first 
to profess intimate acquaintance with Japanese mind 
or morals. But a question sent to him from home 
when he was a ‘‘griffin,’’ as to the moral standard of 
the Japanese, has been on his mind ever since; and 
this paper isa record of certain observations suggested 
by that question. 

Most people know that the principle lying at the 
bottom of Japanese ethics is filialism. There is 
scarcely any moral action into which it does not enter 
asa motive. It isthe only key to even a partial un- 
derstanding of apparently contradictory characteris- 
tics. But this key will be much too small if we limit 
the meaning of the term to our conception of its 
meaning. Here, what we call filial piety is a sim- 
ple principle of unmixed virtue; in Japan it is a com- 
plex principle, the source of both virtues and vices. 
With us a filial man is a man that honors his parents; 
there a man is not filial unless he devotes his life first 
to the Emperor, next to his immediate superior, and 
then to his family and neighborhood. Here filialty is 
only a part of morality, and often, indeed, not a very 
large part; but there it is the supreme test, the moral 
rule, extending to all the relations of life, and deter- 
mining the morality or immorality of conduct. An- 
other fact that must be borne in mind is the Japanese 
conception of society just suggested. It is not greatly 
different from the idea of Plato. The State, and that 
is to say the Emperor, is‘supreme. Next to the Em- 
peror in importance is whoever stands just above me 
in the relation of ruler—of old, the feudal lord—and 
so, to some extent, as representative of the imperial 
power; then comes the family, which is the State in 
miniature, and its foundation. The neighborhood is 
honored as an aggregation of families, often related. 
In theory individuals are but atoms; practically they 
have a good deal of the self-assertiveness of universal 
human nature. 

A great deal has been written in praise of this fil- 
ial system of morality. Certainly it has admirable 
features. All the world admired the patriotic devotion 
of Japanese troops in the recent war; and we should 
do well to see that every aged parent is as sure of fil- 
ialsupport here as in Japan. Then there is the prin- 
ciple of Woblesse ablige, which is the correlative virtue 
of filial piety, The Emperor nobly acts the part of a 
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father to his people, being as liberal as they are de- 
voted. In all the walks of life this same thing is true, 
and it forms a beautiful phase of Japanese civilization. 

But any principle of action, when stretched too far, 

recoils and hurts itself. The Japanese are often ac- 
cused of ingratitude, which is certainly not a filial 
virtue. Yet the reason for this not altogether un- 

founded accusation lies, it may be, in an overworked 

filialism. It is a logical outcome of the one princi- 

ple on which their social life is built. Modlesse oblige 

is a maxim perfectly understood, not only by the supe- 

rior but by dependents as well. In return for filial 

devotion, filial support is often expected as a right. 

Loyalty is a price paid for sustenance. This accounts 

for many of the puzzling experiences of missionaries. 

A ‘‘disciple” will take your time, your instruction, 

and your money, if he can get it, with scarcely any 

expression of gratitude, because he thinks the whole 

matter is amply repaid by the fact of discipleship. It 

is a matter of equivalents. He does youa great honor 

in becoming your pupil—you but repay him. Hehas 

recognized you as his superior—this obliges you to 

treat him with the liberality of a father or a lord. 

Many times youths have asked me to teach them 

English in private classes, without any apparent sense 

of asking a favor—for would they thus not become my 

inferiors? This would bring disgrace on the em- 

ployer, being a strong testimonial to the world 

of filial devotion, even unto death, unrewarded 

by paternal treatment! So it is that the prin- 

ciple, overworked, kills, itself. This is often the case 

in the schools. In our school was an unpopular 

teacher, who was often dilatory and careless in the 

performance of his duties. He was late even on a 

certain occasion when an imperial rescript was to be 

read. The boys thought him lacking in filial moral- 

ity, or respect for ‘‘the son of Heaven”; and one of 

them, a class officer, determined that rebuke was 

necessary. So when the class next assembled, the 

young man, with utmost seriousness, said: ‘‘ Sir, 

you are lacking in proper morality. We have often 

observed your deficiencies, and I advise you to com- 
mit hara-kirz.’’ Of old, when a man was ordered by 

a superior to kill himself, he had to do it. But the 
adviser was in this case an inferior. The boys were 
pretty well agreed that this teacher would act wisely 
in taking his pupil’s advice; but they were also sensi- 
ible of the fact that the pupil had overstepped him- 
self. His view had no doubt been right; but in thus 
expressing it, toward his schoolmaster, he had shown 
himself lacking in the very principle at stake. So 
the class held a meeting, and decided that the stu- 
dent must be admonished. They had him deposed 
from his class office, and gave him a sound thrashing! 
Oftener, however, such punishment is not meted 
out. Oftener, the students band themselves against 
an objectionable teacher, to demonstrate to him his 
duty. Trouble of this sort in Japanese schools is 
very frequent; and much of it would seem to be due 
to an excess of the sense of ‘‘ filialism,” thus reacting 
directly against itself. We have all heard of soshz, 
those unique Japanese hoodlums, infesting every 
community, making it their business to teach ‘‘mo- 
rality’’’ by force. If the conduct of some superior is 
incompatible with ¢hezr sense of right, they wait 
upon him, often with sword-canes, and demand ac- 
quiescence, or quiescence. The people tolerate them, 
often admire them. Filial piety, indeed! One is re- 
minded of the meddlesome Pharisees. 

This exorbitant principle not only often nullifies 
itself, it also leads to positive faults. It begets an exclu- 
sive patriotism, or what the newspapers term ‘‘jingo- 
ism.” The Japanese boast of it as the Yamato- 
damashii, or distinctively Japanese virtue. They are 
surprised when meeting with examples of filial devo- 
tion, or patriotism, in the histories of other nations. 
With them it is so strenuous a passion that they are 
resolved to make their country stronger than any 
other; it is this spirit of extreme filial devotion, ex- 
tended to the State, that is the motive for much of 
their national progress and aggressiveness. And it is 
a motive of tremendous power. With them patriot- 
ism is not a sentiment, but the strongest of moral 
principles. ‘‘My, country, right or wrong.’’ On 
one occasion when a Japanese boy was required to 
write an essay on ‘‘ Why I Study English,’’ his con- 
clusions appeared somewhat as follows: English is 
the language of the ‘strongest nations. To conquer 
a country, the country must be known, and its confi- 
dence must be gained. But this cannot be done un- 
less we understand its language. ‘‘ Now,’’ he went 
on,’’ ‘‘we will learn the English, And then our 
navy shall sail across the sea, we will conquer the 

England, we will conquer also our dear teachet’s 
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country, and the flag of Nippon will wave above the 
all world.’’ So the recent war was called a ‘‘ righteous 
war,” because righteousness is synonymous with loy- 
alty, and the war was fought for national aggrandize- 
ment. Terms have different meanings in different 
tongues. So it may be, the parties to the disgrace- 
ful Dushisha transaction ease their consciences with 
the mistaken notion that on the winning side were 
Japanese interests, while the losers were but aliens. 
So it is that many European residents in Japan have 
grave fears as to the practical operation of the trea- 
ties; they fear that justice may be blinded only in one 
eye. 

Christianity is compatible with patriotism, but not 
with patriotic frenzy. It teaches that rignt is more 
than country, that God is greater than the Emperor. 
Recent mails bring news of the expulsion of a Chris- 
tian student in Yamaguchi, just because he made 
exactly that last statement, that God is greater than 
the Emperor. The principal decided that such a man 
is unfit to be the instructor of Japanese youth. The 
constitution declares for religious liberty, and we 
have no fault to find with the constitution; but the 
constitution is not Japanese ‘‘ morality.”” There is no 
use denying, as some missionaries do, that new wine 
cannot be put into old bottles. Christianity is abso- 
lutely inharmonious- with the Japanese notion of 
filialism. Hence arises from certain quarters the cry 
for ‘‘adaptation.’’ It is the early conflict with Juda- 
ism over again. Five years of experience as a mis- 
sionary teaches me that this mistaken notion of filial- 
ism, in its depth and width, is to-day the greatest 
formal obstacle to the spread of the Gospel; and the 
Buddhists are making the most of it. 

The principle leads not only to an exclusive patriot- 
ism, but also to a very exclusive morality. Thisisthe 
one supreme virtue—others are lost sight of. 
Drunkenness is not thought inconsistent even in 
teachers of ethics. In fact, the instructor in morals 
inacertain representative school is known also as the 
man with the greatest capacity forsa#é. Business in- 
tegrity is a rare virtue; our consul at Kobe, in one of 
his latest reports, calls attention to this fact as the 
chief reason why trade has lately fallen off. Ameri- 
can importers have had, asa simple business measure, 
to send over agents to remonstrate with unscrupulous 
producers. But the most glaring lack is in the gen- 
eral attitude toward chastity. When we speak of a 
‘*moral” man, we always include the idea of purity; 
but morality in Japan does not necessarily include 
chastity. Filialty is everything. It is well known 
that daughters often permit themselves to be sold into 
prostitution from a sense of filial duty. 

Only two more instances will be cited to show how 
perverted this basis of morality has become, and what 
a hold it has, in its most perverted forms, upon the 
common people. Toaclass in composition was as- 
signed the topic, ‘“The Noblest Deed I ever Heard 
of.’’ It was toward the close of the war. The ma- 
jority of the boys chose as their theme the suzcide of 
the Chinese Admiral Ting. Why? He had been 
driven into straits, his fleet must be surrendered; but 
rather than disgrace his country by handing over to 
the enemy a commanding officer, representative of 
the Emperor, he killed himself. It was an act of 
filial piety. Contrast the admiration of his foes for 
him with what would have been the feeling in the 
North toward General Lee if, at Appomattox, he had 
shot himself. This brings home to us the difference 
between the Confucian rule of morals and the Chris- 
tian rule of morals. In Confucian Japan useless sui- 
cide may be the highest morality. 

Is the Japanese rule of morals sufficient? Is the 
moral teaching of Christianity needed there? Yet it 
may be that this distorted principle may become, 
under God’s transforming power, actually a stepping- 
stone to fuller truth. Already we discern that to 
them the most attractive chapters in the Gospel story 
are those which tell of the filial love of Jesus, who 
came to do his Father’s will. So we may see in this 
deeply grounded principle of theirs a foundation laid 
for the great Christian doctrine of the Fatherhood of 
God. What tempting opportunity to lead their pow- 
erful filial love on to its highest aim! Devotion to 
the family, devotion to the State, that they have; de- 
votion to a Heavenly Father will complete and 
glorify. 


New Concorp, O, 





THE news has just come from his estate in Poland 
that Paderewski has had his remarkable hair shorn. 
This may not be of the greatest importance as a matter 
of contemporaneous history; but as a piece of news 
to the great musical fraternity and all our joke-writers 
and-caricaturists it is of no small interest. The famous 
pianist is also learning to ride a bicycle. 
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The Pioneers of Music in America. 
‘ LYRIC AND OPERATIC. 
II. 
BY JEROME HOPKINS. 

THE distinguished personages spoken of in a pre- 
vious article may be called the Operatic and Lyric 
Pioneers of Music in America; but there were many 
pioneers who worked in other fields of the art and 
were neither operatic nor lyric. 

There were pioneer pianists, organists, orchestral 
conductors, choral conductors, violinists, military 
bandmasters, bailad specialists (such as Dempster 
and Kelly) down to small confederations of part-song 
interpreters (like the ‘‘ Alleghanians” of Mr. Bowler, 
the ‘‘ Peake Family ’’ and the ‘‘ Hutchinsons”’); and 
then there were the tribe of so-called ‘‘ Church- 
Music ”’ propagandists, among whom Lowell Mason, 
L. W. Emerson, W. B. Bradbury, J. B. Woodbury, 
P. P. Bliss and others were conspicuous, few ot 
whom, however, knew anything about the true eccle- 
siastical flavor. 

A long essay might be written about all these per- 
sonalities, but I can only touch upon a few of them. 

Henri Herz, the noted French piano-player, may be 
said to be the first really distinguished foreign vir- 
tuoso on that instrument to visit America, and within 
a few months Leopold de Meyer (an Austrian) fol- 
lowed him. This was in the early forties (1844, I 
think). Herz was a polished gentleman, and his 
playing was a lovely example of jinesse, while de Meyer 
was just the reverse, and was the first example of 
Teutonic 4/atterdashmasch that Americans had ever 
heard. (They have since had a sufficiency of others!) 

Some remarkable stories used to be told of de 
Meyer, and it was said that in New Orleans, 
after one of his concerts, his valet was ‘‘rub- 
bing him down’’ and actually wrung a pint (ora 
quart, I forget exactly which) of sudorific exudation 
from his underclothing. It was also reported that 
the Turkish Sultan’s only remark, after hearing him, 
was that he had entertained all the famous pianists, 
but that de Meyer ‘‘ sweated’’ most of them all! 

This reminds me that a talent for perspiring used 
to be a valued attribute of the Scotch ministers, one 
of whom is eulogized by a certain ecclesiastical his- 
torian in these words: ‘‘Eh! He had a great power 
o’ watter for he grat ’’ (z. e. groaned ) ‘‘and spat and 
swat like mischief”; and a certain Rev. Mr. Forbes 
kept this up during six-hour sermons! 

In every American city where Herz and de Meyer 
both played, partisanships were created, and the pub- 
lic took sides as to which was the greater. So far 
above any previous American ideas of pianism were 
such performances, that their stimulating effect upon 
young students was in many places prodigious. 

It is hard to believe that Herz wrote and published 
no fewer than five piano concertos, all of them now a 
good deal dearer than those of John Field, whose 
realm was St. Petersburg, altho he was English, and 
who lived a generation before Herz; yet sch is 
‘‘fashion.” 

De Meyer's compositions had greater vitality than 
Herz’s, and his Fantasias on F. David’s beautiful song 
‘J’ Hirondelle,’’ Paganini’s ‘‘Carnival de Venise,” and 
Donizetti’s ‘‘ Lucrezta Borgia,’ as well as his own 
‘« Airs Russe,’’ and ‘‘ Marche Marocaine’’ (this last 
having been orchestrated by the great Berlioz), would 
be well worth reviving by some ‘‘hustler’’ pianists of 
to-day. 

Richard Hoffman was another pioneer pianist. He 
came from England (his real name being Andrews), 
and attracted attention through the friendship of the 
late auctioneer, Arthur T. Jones. Hoffman was but 
nineteen when he played at Jenny Lind’s concerts; 
and he is one of the few great artists from abroad 
who has never deteriorated by settling in this coun- 
try. It washe who first made Chopin’s divine ‘ Con- 
certo in E” known to us at the New York Philhar- 
monic Society concerts. - 

Alfred Jaell came a little later, and, if I do not err, 
played at Sontag’s concerts. He was a German, and 
a handsome, thick-set, dapper little man, with side- 
whiskers. His transcription of Verdi’s ‘‘ Caro nome,”’ 
from ‘‘ Riyoletto,’’ made his reputation (as the Galop 
di Bravura dia that of Schulhoff, who, by the way, 
never came to this country). 

After Jaell I do not recall any notable pianist from 
abroad till Gustave Satter came from Vienna, said to 
be the greatest reader from orchestral scores next to 
the unapproachable Franz Liszt. About the same 
time (circa ’58) the fascinating youth, Arthur Napo- 
leon (ae¢at. 14), appeared, but only for a short time. 
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His poetic, thoughtful face made a deep impression 
upon me, while his clear and intelligible interpreta- 
tions of masterworks charmed all. I have never 
heard Pauer’s famous ‘‘ Za Cascade” more exqui- 
sitely played than by him. He afterward settled in 
Rio de Janeiro. 

A short time before Arthur Napoleon’s visit, one 
of the most famous of all pianistscame to America; 
and for a wonder made money. This was Sigismund 
Thalberg. Technic, technic! Oh, what a master of 
technic was Thalberg! It is the fashion now to 
‘‘talk him down’’; but let me assure some of the 
machine pianists of to-day, that an executant of enor- 
mous facility, who never allows his fingers to run 
away from his head and heart, but invariably forces 
the latter two to govern his fingers, is as rare now as 
as it was forty years ago; and I strongly suspect that 
the absence of intellect in modern concert audiences 
is largely owing to the absence of intellect in concert- 
pianists and singers. Thus most of our great tech- 
nicians have to take to the teaching treadmill to get 
bread and butter. 

And Thalberg was such a refined and polished gen- 
tleman! I havea letter from him in my collection, 
dated 1856, in which he assures me that ‘‘ he would 
be happy and proud ’’ to play at one of the concerts 
of the ‘‘American Music Association” (of which I 
was then the President), provided he returned to New 
York in time from the West. But alas! he arrived 
too late. 

After Thalberg came S. B. Mills, an Englishman, 
educated in Leipzig, if Ido not mistake. As one of 
the later ‘‘ pioneers’’ in piano-playing in America, 
Mr. Mills deserves most distinguished homage. It 
was he who first opened to us the glories of Schu- 
mann’s monumental piano concerto in A minor 
(universally now conceded to be the king of all con- 
certos). It were vain for me to try to describe the 
intensity of emotions produced upon my ever music- 
hungry young soul by that man’s godlike perform- 
ances at Bergman’s Sunday concerts at the old 
Broadway Assembly Rooms. His technic (like Thal- 
berg’s) was perfection, and his powers of endurance 
were prodigious. I think Mr. Mills can be safely added 
to the few great foreign artists that stimulated ‘‘ young 
musical America ’’ to renewed efforts toward a high 
ideal. 

Mills became very celebrated as one of the Parepa 
troupe. (Now Mme. Parepa wasa great singer with- 
out doubt, and perhaps should have been mentioned 
above with thé other vocalists, but thetruth is that I 
always thought she was overestimated.) 

At the same time with the advent of Mills or alittle 
earlier (in the fifties) musical New York was fairly 
earthquaked by an entirely different breed of pianist, 
a Hebrew Creole born in New Orleans, but educated 
in Paris, and his name was Louis Moreau Gottschalk. 

Octavia Hensel has written the biography of this 
fascinating and consummate genius of the keyboard, 
if ever there was one; andaltho I might rave over him 
for pages, I can do better by referring the reader to 
that lady’s little gem of musical biography. 

If the special and distinctive one among Gott- 
schalk’s other entrancing attributes were to be desig- 
nated, I should pronounce it to be his dravura, or the 
ability to work up a climax of virtuosity into a ¢our- 
dillon of passion, with the most miraculous control 
of digital muscles, and never forgetting the proper 
use of the pedals—that pitfall of nine-tenths of the 
pianists, who so often worship their fingers but forget 
their feet. Gottschalk’s selection of certain Negro 
melodies for themes of his piano paraphrases, was one 
of the happiest of conceits, and was felicitous indeed 
when contrasted with Dvorak’s analogous ambition to 
incorporate native melodies in 42s ‘‘ American Sym- 
phony”; for poor Dvorak seems to have been supplied 
(by some booby) with ugly and uncouth themes in 
spite of beautiful ones being so plentiful. 

Gottschalk’s treatment of the lively and brilliant 
«« Bamboula’’ is sud generis, and was pronounced by as 
high an authority as the immortal Hector Berlioz to 
be a ‘‘new departure in piano composition.’’ His 
other works, ‘‘ Za Bananier,” ‘‘ Osstan,"’ ‘‘ Berceuse”’ 
and ‘‘Pastorellae Cavalliere,” the Nocturne in F 
sharp minor, the ‘‘ Banjo” and the pathetic and 
original requiem ‘‘ She is Dead ’’ areall distinguished 
by an extraordinary variety of conception and ingen- 
10us construction and are generic ‘‘ concert pieces” 
that neither put audiences to sleep nor drive them 
out of the hall, as so much piano-playing does to- 
day. J 

Many of my readers may recall the Thalberg and 
Gottschalk performance of the former’s renowned 
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‘*Norma Duet” for two pianos, There is a certain 
chromatic scale in it extending through many octaves 
and played first by one and then by the other per- 
former, and admirably calculated to exhibit the con- 
trasted beauty oftouch in thetwo players. Musicians 
used actually to hold their breath in expectancy of 
this crucial test of pure technic by two such incom- 
parable interpreters. Thalberg’s scale was one ole- 
aginous and honeyed streamlet of smoothest ecstasy, 
while Gottschalk’s was all of these but with a certain 
sparkling individuality of each separate link in the 
wondrous tone-chain added, and comprising a gradual 
crescendo up to the skyrockety treble keys that fairly 
entranced the auditors and forced from ‘them a vol- 
cano of applause zn the midst of the music! That Duo 
was an epoch by itself. 

Another noted pioneer of music was William Vin- 
cent Wallace, ushered on to the public stage in 
America by William Hall & Son, the well-known 
music firm, then corner of Broadway and Murray 
Street. That must have been between 1859 and 1862. 
Wallace was an Irishman, and when I knew him must 
have been at least forty-five. He wasa brilliant pian- 
ist, a good deal in the style of Maurice Strakosch, 
but rather of the ad capftandum school, if such a 
thing can be classified. Wallace was not a beauty, 
and in fact were it not for his affable manners, he 
might well have passed for a hostler or tradesman. 
But he was an excellent scholar in the art, wrote con- 
trapuntally and grammatically, which was more than 
could be said of Leopold de Meyer and Ole Bull, and 
had the greatest appreciation of the immortal Masters, 
‘who being dead, yet speak,’’ a virtue not quite in- 
variable with successful vzrtuosz. 

I remember a Philharmonic concert, at the old 
Broadway Tabernacle, down. near Leonard Street, 
and at which Wallace and his wite appeared, for she 
was also a fine pianiste, and a very beautiful Creole. 
They played Wailace’s Duo for two pianos, on the 
Romance from Halévy’s opera, ‘‘Z’Eclazr,’’ and, 
their stools being too low, I remember two chairs 
were sent for, on each of which a long cushion from 
one of the pews was doubled up (for the Tabernacle 
was achurch, be it remembered), and the ends stuck 
out about four feet on each side of the chairs. And 
this was in ‘* swell” New York. It is worthy of re- 
mark that both Wallace and Strakosch won their 
great popularity through a polka; Wallace’s was 
called the ‘‘ Polka de Concert,’’ and Strakosch’s, 
‘‘The Flirtation.” Both were dainty and effective 
works, and had a great run. b 

Wallace died in Europe. His four operas are 
‘* Maritana,’’ ‘‘ Lurline,” ‘* Matilda of Hungary,’’ and 
** The Amber Witch ”; but only the first two are much 
known, and he never heard the second one at all. 
This is not the place for an analysis, but it is conceded 
that the overture to the first is the best thing Wallace 
ever wrote. It, like Weber’s ‘‘Euryanthe’’ Overture, 
is one of the few such works with a charming little 
piece of fugal writing in the middle. 

But I am forgetting the limitations of time, space, 
and of human musical assimilation, and only regret 
that I cannot add to the above, some reminders of the 
pioneer violinists—Sivori, Ole Bull, Vieuxtemps and 
Carl Rosa; the pioneer organists, Drs. Hayter, of 
Boston; Edward Hodges, the Nestor of true ecclesi- 
astical music at Old Trinity, New York City; the genial 
and wonderful George W. Morgan (who first showed the 
New World how John Sebastian Bach’s Titanic F ugues 
should be interpreted); Father Mooney, of St. Brid- 
get’s, Tompkins Square, New York; the eccentric Herr 
Mayerhoter, of the Roman Catholic Church of the 
Nativity (a little-known but magnificent organist); 
the pioneer conductors, George Loder, Carl Eckert, 
George F. Bristow, Max Maretzek, Anthony Reiff, 
Dr. Leopold Damrosch, Julius Benedict, Theo Eis- 
feld, C. Bergman Carl Anschuetz, Josef Gungl, Ru- 
dolph Bial (a true but ill-used genius of the baton), 
the great Jullien, Musard, and our own talented Allen 
Dodworth, the greatest bandmaster known in Amer- 
ica up to 1860, without doubt. 

To these should be added the Philadelphia pioneers, 
Signor Trajetta, one of the purest masters of the tra- 
ditions of Italian singing ever known in the United 
States; Dr. Meignen, a contrapuntist, whose name is 
respected by the first musicians; F.C. Hupfeld, whose 
chamber-music concerts were a school of great value; 
and Charles Hommann, who composed no fewer than 
six symphonies, and was himself‘a fine organist. 

In Baltimore one of the most enthusiastic pioneers 
in music was J. M. Deems, not only as cornet virtuo- 
so and conductor, but alsoas.composer. His cantata 
of *: Esther” is a noble work. 
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Among the Boston pioneers should be men- 
tioned Carl Zerrahn, the noted choral conductor; 
Kreismann, a fine tenor and teacher; and Otto 
Dresel, a refined pianist. Thomas Ryan, founder of 
the famous ‘‘ Mendelssohn Quintet Club” of instru- 
ments, ough’, however, to be honored still more than 
any of these; for his labors in the cause of the best 
music were abnormal, and their continuity extended 
over thirty years. 

Nor should those musical pioneers be forgotten 
who were neither singers, players, composers, teach- 
ers nor conductors. I refer to the literary enthusi- 
asts whose pens were often more puissant than some 
of the others’ throats and fingers. And it must be 
confessed that they have been very few in number; and 
among them I cannot recall a solitary foreigner of 
ability except Monsieur Oscar Commettant, a great 
friend of Gottschalk’s—and whose short sojourn in 
New York served to disgust him with its art-despising 
atmosphere, and so he shrank back into Paris—and 
H. C. Watson, an Englishman. 

R. Storrs Willis (brother of the poet, N. P.) posed 
for some years as an authority on music, and as editor 
of an absurd, dilettantic little periodical called Once a 
Month. 1 often thought that it was ‘‘once too 
much”; but still Mr. Willis was a ‘pioneer,’ malgré 
his Miss Nancyisms, ‘‘ negligences and ignorances.”’ 

Another, of far greater caliber, was R. Grant White, 
known better as the author of ‘‘ Shakespearian Stud- 
ies.’ Mr. White, altho narrow and eminently con- 
servative, still did much admirable service in the col- 
umns of the now deceased New York Courier and 
Enquirer, and also in the now equally defunct Galaxy 
Magazine in behalf of the Dignity of Art. He hada 
facile pen, a smooth flow of illustration and metaphor, 
and wrote an eminently charming article; but he 
was an insane enemy of Richard Wagner's music- 
dramas, and wrote as if forgetful that there is as 
great a variety in human ears as in human noses. 

But John S. Dwight, of Boston, was, perhaps, the 
most influential musical literary man of all American 
pioneers in music. For over twenty years he edited 
the Journal of Music, which was to thousands of stu- 
dents a priceless weekly vade mecum of sturdy hones- 
ty, consistent integrity, and sound scholarship, but 
without a particle of patriotism and with seldom any 
but perfunctory praises for budding talent. He, too, 
was a fiend of scornful vituperation of the new 
school, and kept up peppering the Titan Wagner 
with his little pea-shooter as long as he lived and 
wrote. He it was that because some letters from 
Wagner to his costumer were published, dubbed him 
‘the milliner composer ”! 

Another literary musical pioneer was H. C. Wat- 
son, previously mentioned, an English song-writer and 
composer of real worth. He edited and, I believe, 
founded the Art Journal, a poor, sickly little weekly 
designed to straddle the two horses of music and 
printing, but which soon dropped design and ‘‘ ran”’ 
only music, if ‘‘ creeping’’ can be called ‘* running.”’ 

I honestly consider Mr. Watson’s articles on Gott- 
schalk’s concerts the finest specimens of piano-play- 
ing criticism I ever read; and I do not know a writer 
in the country to-day who could equal them, unless 
he were some great pianist. 

Unfortunately, pianists as a rule either cannot, at 
least they do not, either write or speak, and when they 
do, they resemble some of our loveliest watering- 
place, summer girls; the moment they open their 
mouths the illusion vanishes! 

The name of Fanny Malone Raymond (afterward 
Mrs. Ritter) should be recorded as the solitary worthy 
feminine musical literary pioneer known to me. The 
lady did excellent work for many years, not only in New 
York but also in Cincinnati and Boston, and always 
in the cause of high art, thus proving her superior 
claims to respect over her European prototype, Elize 
Polko. 

But the greatest name among our literary musical 
pioneers is that of the late lamented and outrageous- 
ly neglected Wm. H. Fry, of Philadelphia, who for 
many years was the musical critic of the Mew York 
Tribune. 

I could fill many columns about Mr. Fry, who was 
an undoubted genius of philosophy, politics, and 
music, as well as of literature. His devotion to 
‘‘ Abraham Lincoln” killed Mr. Fry by overexertion 
in out-of-door speeches during those fierce days of 
sectional struggle. Asa cynical iconoclast, who had 
no reverence for the dry dust of traditional and bag-wig 
musical ‘‘ authority,” Mr. Fry was simply immensely 
refreshing to me—then not much more than a boy. 

Fry could not abide the ‘‘ vain repetition’ of words 
that old Handel and his contemporaries indulged in 
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as ‘‘ the fashiou’’ in their works; and their unpoetic 
didacticisms used to almost make him froth at the 
mouth when he talked of them. For example, said 
he: 

‘* How is it possible to get up any dramatic enthu- 
siasm over such words as 

*** All we like sheep-eep-eep have gone astray.’ 

‘** And their land brought frogs-ogs-ogs.’ 

‘* * Amen-a- - - - men-men-men-en-en—’ etc. 

«Why, I’d as lief set a sheriff's advertisement to 
music!”’ 

Mr. Fry was all opera. He had no use for music 
apart from poetic sentiment and passionate expres- 
sion. -He seemed to me to know little or noth- 
ing of the organ or piano; but he composed two 
operas and a Stabat Mater which ought to be revived, 
besides writing volumes of conscientious and incisive 
critiques on musical events, among them, one on 
Gounod’s ‘‘Faust,’’ and his analysis of Wagner’s 
‘‘ Tannhduser,’’ which was as exhaustive and elabo- 
rate as that of ‘‘ Faust.”’ 

In conclusion, dear reader, it is sad indeed that 
with ‘‘a past” by Pioneers in music such asI have 
endeavored to recall, and by hundreds of others, and 
in spite of armies of so-called ‘‘ teachers” and ‘‘ pro- 
fessors’’ of the art in every town and city; and altho 
our country is well peppered by ‘‘ conservatories ’’ of 
music, including everything from a jewsharp to a 
bombardon, no manager, unless he is insane, will risk 
a concert by the greatest artists and of the best 
music without a guaranty subscription! 

This is certainly a most extraordinary fact. The 
best and sublimest music is a losing game unless it 
is associated with charity, with fashion, with con- 
vivialty, or with rum, whisky and beer. As to the 
why and wherefore, let the conundrum be answered 
by a greater philosopher than ‘‘ yours truly.” 

The above sketch is an attempt to show that the 
present condition of music in the United States (if at 
all creditable toa nation of such imposing pretensions 
in other ways) has not been owing to any one school 
of pioneers or propagandists, but to many; and my 
list is very imperfect, without doubt. 

I cannot close, however, without a word or two of 
respect—nay, almost veneration—for three more pio- 
neers of the art, namely, the great publishing houses 
of Oliver Ditson & Co., G. Shirmer and A. P. Schmidt, 
of Boston. The first two were the pioneer publishers 
of the greatest musical classics, and at a time when 
it was simply impossible to make them pay; the third 
has made a specialty of American works. 


New York City. 


The New Movement Toward the Home. 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DIKE, LL.D. 


Most intelligent people know that there is a move- 
ment in recent times away from the home, and they 
are more or less concernec about it. The increase 
of divorces, the decrease, apparently, of marriages and 
the carelessness of their formation, the growing 
numbers of those who openly mock at it sacredness, 
or who would marry and dissolve marriage at will, 
the prevalence of licentiousness, the light value put 
upon chastity in many quarters, and the decline of 
the birth-rate in our oldest stock, are recognized to a 
considerable extent as marks of a movement away 
from the family. 

Many other things are widely thought to show the 
same tendency. The pressure of the modern indus- 
trial system toward the conversion of society into a 
mass of individuals struggling for support has many 
incidental bad effects on the home life. Hosts of 
people work or do business away from home. Com- 
mon industrial interests for the entire household are 
giving way to widely separated occupations. The 
hotel, the boarding-house and the club get the time 
once spent at home or in one’s own community. The 
church, the school, the philanthropic society and the 
newspaper have many devices for doing work formerly 
left to the home. The individual man, the indi- 
vidual woman, the individual child have been treated 
more and more as separate beings, isolated largely 
from consideration of their domestic relations. Many, 
I say, know all this, and some are much alarmed 
about it, in spite of advantages that seem to attend 
this movement away from the home. 

But there is a movement toward the home which 
I think it is time for us to know more about than we 
do, Let me point to a few signs of its coming and 
presence. First of all our educational institutions 
now generally recognize it by their provisions for the 
study of the family and kindred subjects. With one 
or two rare exceptions, nothing whatever was done in 
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study of the family fifteen years ago. Even the theo- 
logical seminary did little, and generally absolutely 
nothing. This is rapidly changing; and the change 
means something like what the new educational sys- 
tem of Germany in the last century meant, or that of 
France to-day means. It is preparatory to the re- 
cuperation of the national forces in the homes of the 
people. 

And this direction of scientific thought to the 
family has a method of study of great significance. 
The family is now coming to be recognized as the real 
subject when we treat of marriage, divorce, chastity 
and other matters of this sort. When President 
Woolsey published his book on divorce legislation, 
thirty years ago, he followed the universal custom of 
the day and said comparatively little of marriage, 
and nothing of the family. American and English 
law books never got beyond the titles Marriage, 
Divorce, or Marriage and Divorce, except as one or 
two authors ventured to call their work the law of 
the Domestic Relations. But the German law on 
these subjects is now a recognized part of family law, 
and framed accordingly. And I understand that the 
tendency of English and American teachers of juris- 
prudence isto discard the old definition of law as 
the science of Rights, and to treat it as the science of 
Relations. This, of course, points to family law and 
to a stronger social sense generally. The old way of 
ignoring the family in such studies is now an impos- 
sibility. 

Another example of this modern movement toward 
the home is seen among thoughtful philanthropists 
and social reformers. One of our most’ careful and 
conservative professors of Social Science said to me 
recently that it would, seem asif the study and prac- 
tical experience of every one interested in a social 
problem were forcing attention to the home as its 
very center. I need only mention the tenement- 
house, pauperism, crime, ignorance, intemperance 
and the other chief vices of society for examples. 
Domestic conditions, present and past, are more than 
ever seen to be the seed-bed of all these evils. If the 
saloon corrupts the home, it is quite as true that the 
saloon would shrink into much smaller proportions if 
bad homes did not supply it with men of depraved 
appetites, social hunger and low moral ideals. In many 
a city the character of che home and its antecedents 
will probably do as much to explain the great division 
between the frequenters of the saloon and those who 
never enter its doors as any other single thing. And 
this iilustrates the case in respect to most other 
social evils. 

I have mentioned the attention science is now giv- 
ing tothe home. A word should be said of popular 
education. Within ten years there has been a re- 
markable increase of interest in the home among pub- 
lic educators. The kindergarten, child study and 
‘meetings—first for mothers and lately parents’ meet- 
ings—are evidences of a positive advance toward 
the home. The best home preparation for the school 
of the child in its earliest years, constant co-operation 
between home and schoo] throughout the entire 
school life and that supplementary work during school 
days, which only the home and Church can furnish, 
are fast becoming the recognized needs of our school 
system, - 

And the Church shows signs of its share in the 
generaltrend. For a half-century, at least, it has 
put the most of the educational efforts into schools 
and various kinds of meetings. A school at its cen- 
tral place of worship and sometimes in the more pop- 
ulous of its outlying districts, and latterly a neighbor- 
hood class attached to the school, both based on the 
principle of a collection of individuals away from their 

own homes, were the chief dependence of the Church 
for religious instruction aside from the other congre- 
gational types—the morning, the evening and mid- 
week services. The home department of the Sunday- 
school brought in a sociological principle to work a 
great change. It sets its members at work in their 
own homes. It thus overcomes, at a leap, the old 
obstacles of distance, infirmities, domestic cares, 
social distastes and neighborhood disagreements, 
Besides lengthening the arms of the Church and 
guiding its touch, this recent form of Sunday-school 
work has introduced a new method where it was 
greatly needed. It is no longer content with ringing 
tne Cuanyes on the invitation to church or Sunday- 
schvol aud despairingly leaving those unable or disin- 
clined to accept to tneir fate. That now does not 
end the matter at all. It only leads to the introduces 
tion of study at home with the outcome of regular 
connection and co-operation with the school of the 
church, The clear-sighted pastor sees in this the 
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- former magazine, in 1890 (?), prize it as a charming re- 
minder of the unequaled sensitive grace of the origiaal; 
and his ‘‘ Fox Hunt,’ by Mr. Winslow Homer, where 
vultures hover over a red fox half sunk in impeding 
snow, tho not quite so successful in some minor points, 
gives much of the beauty of the canvas. These, how- 
ever, are but reproductions of other men’s work, and 
possibly wood-engraving would have shown more resist- 
ance and vitality had it been used in our day as it was 
by Diirer and Bewick, asa vehicle for their own concep- 
tions. So, possibly, Mr.Wolf's best claim to recognition 
as an artist is his own original work, where, through 
the expression of his own thought, he joins the ¢/ite of 
his profession, as Kingsley, Davis and French, who 
occasionally put ‘‘inv. and sculpt.’”’ after their names. 
Proofs of an original work by Mr. Wolf were drawn last 
spring and shown at the Keppel Galleries. It was 
called ‘‘ The Evening Star.’’ It shines in the twilight 
over a home on the hill crest, with lamps alight, anda 
thin, wavering plume of smoke fading into the sky 
above. The road that winds to it up the hill and the 
burnished brook lying not quite across the immediate 
foreground, contrast sufficiently with the dark trees, 
grass and underbrush, and yet unite with them to make 
one earth against the sky. The picture rewards the 
gaze with new details, which appear in response to 
sympathetic insight, and the reflections of the trunks 
and the foreground shadows take their proper relations 
and harmonies, just as one looks into the real dusk 
when the pupils adapt themselves to its obscurity. 

If some dealer would give an exhibition of original 
wood-engravings, ancient and modern, the coming win- 
ter, it might do much for a native art which had the 
brightest prospects, not too long ago to be recalled. 

Some tashions pass away .o be deplored, but one re- 
vives which could well be spared; in the pages of 
‘* Studio Talk” of tnat charming best of our art maga- 
zines, The /nternational Studto. 


promise of a variety of opportunities of which home 
Bible study is only the forerunner. 

Another thing should be done immediately. A 
popular work should be carried on that will take 
the home itself as its starting-point ard guide. The 
movement toward the home should be met by a cor- 
respondingly vigorous one from the home. The 
home has been long enough looked upon as the re- 
cipient of the benefits of work dene immediately for 
the benefit of other institutions. it needs to come to 
the front, and be studied and treated for what it can do 
for other institutions. Missions, church extension, 
church building, ministerial education, the elevation 
of the dependent races, and the religious instruction 
of children and adults, have called for special societies 
to meet special needs. The need first carried thought * 
toward the particular institution. Then came the 
demand for a stand directly at the institution itself, 
and soon a call for some organization specially de- 
voted to its particular interests. 

To say that the family needs some such organiza- 
tion devoted to its interests is simply to bring it under 
the common social law that operates in Church and 
State, in education and industry. The work of the 
National Divorce Reform League, which has always 
been broad as the needs of the family itself, has 
demonstrated this. If the proposal of a change in 
its name to fit the work it really does for the family 
is carried out, it will appeal with new force as the best 
and only real representation of a work which all 
churches and all good citizens need, and which has 
a'ways been entirely catholic. 

There is no need of a great and costly society so 
long as this one pursues its policy of turning over to 
other societies and agencies all work that can and 
will be undertaken by them. But its work for the 
last sixteen years in the stimulus it has given to sci- 
entific study of the family, to its introduction into the 
courses in our higher educational institutions, to 
sound legislation, to the recognition of its place in 
the various social reforms, and its power in Church 
work, shows that with better support it has richer 
contributions than ever to make to our social welfare. 
One society doing a broad and thorough work for the 
family should take a place beside the most important 
denominational agencies, and have constant recogni- 
tion and support. 


Speaking ot the minor 
Paris exhibitions last spring, *‘ our own correspondent ”’ - 
begins with the ‘*‘ Women Painters.” 


“It will be readily understood that there is not much to 
be said about the Exhibition which, as a matter of fact, is 
more a qucstion of fashion than art. The variety of the 
exhibitors is more in dispiay than their ability. It were 
infinitely better that these iadies, since they seem anxious 
to devole themseives to serious work, should turn their 
energies to decorative art of a feminine kind, instead of 
painting the interior portraits and insignificant bits of 
genre they so greatly atiect. Needlework or embroidery 
would be far more imeresting ; but I suppose this would 
seem to them too much like woman’s proper sphere, and it 
is well known how eager they are in the present day to go 
outside of it. In ali this protusion of slipshod, childish 
work, I can only (sic) single out one name worthy of men- 
tion, that of Mme. Fanay Fleury, whose strong and ear- 
nest ability I have mentioned before. Her exhibits console 
one somewhat for so much pretentious duiness and clumsy 
conceit.” 


AUBURNDALE, Mass, 
Arts. 


Mr. Henry Wolf and Some Fashions in 
Art. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 


But what of the exhibits of the Cercle Volney and 
Cercle de [ Union, the men’s strongholds ? 


“They may be summed up in two words—a mass of 

amateurish work by amateurs, interspersed here and there 
with the productions of some of the high priests of ‘ offi- 
cial’ art.” : 
However, the men are not remanded to their sphere— 
possibly they hadn’t one. Would it not be better to say 
that decorative art, whether ‘‘ of a feminine kind’’ or 
not, mignt well provea field for many an aspirant in the 
fine arts, whether men or women, whose attempts at 
‘* high arc’ are not wanted or appreciated ? 


THE frontispiece of the September Century is an en- 
graving by Mr. Henry Wolf, after ‘‘ The Sonata,’* by 
Mr. Irving R. Wiles. The burin work seems as direct 
and clear expression of the thought of the artist as can 
well be attained through another hand than his. It is 
a direct impression of the technic of Mr. Wiles, who 
does not muddle his brush work seeking after the souls 
of his sitters,and yet at the same time it expresses a 
parallel technical facility in the engraver. 

Since a wood-engraving is set with type to be printed 
from the surface, not the lines cut by the burin, but the 
part of the surface left intact takes and transfers the 
ink to the page, so the burin line, the engraved line, 
which is also the white line, has fine play in this sub- 
ject of the two ladies in light diaphanous draperies, the 
white keyboard and music,an opportunity which Mr. 
Wol: has not lost through lack of appreciation of its fit- 
ness to give the greatest possible results with the least 
labor. Ihe way in which these long parallel white 
lines flow down from the shoulder to the finger-tips 
upon the keyboard, seemingly equal and parallel and 
yet expressing the modulations of the lights and shades 
of the muscular roundings and depressions of a human 
arm, and the freer but not less skilful handling of the 
draperies are enough to make one respect and enjoy 
Mr. Wolf's ability and at the same time to rebel against 
the common lack of attention and appreciation which is 
allowing the beautiful art of wood-engraving to fall into 
neglect. How it makes one’s face flush to think of 
what it is possible tosee any day—one of the best wood- 
engravers of two continents working over a pen-and-ink 
drawing for reproduction by process in a fashion maga- 
zine. Is it not apsolutely wicked in a city where great 
sums are spent for art? tor tnere is no excuse here of 
industrial progress as Were Operatives are tnrown out 
of occupations vy the inveution of macainery—unless 
indeed art is an adjunct ofa material civilization. 

We are glad that Mr. Cole, Mr. Wolt and a few others, 
known chiefly through the Century and Harper's, man- 
age to survive. Many who possess Mr. Woif’s engra- 
ving after Mr. Sargent’s ‘‘ Beatrice,” published in the 
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THE inducements offered American students to enter 
the universities of France have been greatly increased 
by the recent action of the university authorities, 
creating a special doctorate in sciences, for which 
the French diplomas of bachelor and ‘* /tcencie’’ will not 
be pre-requisites. This concession is the latest outcome 
of the efforts made by the Franco-American Committee to 
secure for American students desiring to study in France 
conditions equaily favorable with those enjoyed in Ger- 
man universities. The new degree will be called the 
University-Doctorat, and differs trom the existing de- 
grees in that it will be conterred by the particular uni- 
versity in which the student is registered, instead o1 by 
the Government examining juries, and will carry none 
ot the rights and privileges attached by law to the State 
degrees. The decree of the Superior Council of Public 
Instruction authorizing the special diploma is as fol- 
lows: 

“‘ Besides the degree, established by the State, the uni- 
versities are empowered to institute titles of a nature purely 
scientific. 

“‘These titles shall confer none of the rights and privi- 
leges atuached by law and regulation to the degrees, and 
shail in no case be declared a substitute. 

‘The studies and examinatious wnich shall attend their 
distrioution sali ve suuject Lo reguiaulons deliverated by 
tne Council Of tne University aud approveu Dy tne Siand- 
ing Committee of the Superior Council of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

‘‘The -diplomas shall be delivered in the name of the 
University, by the President of the Council, in forms dif- 
ferent from the forms of those delivered by the Govern- 
ment.” 
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Survey of the World. 


MuniciPaL politics are becoming increasingly inter- 
esting as the time approaches for the party nominating 
conventions of New York City. The question whether 
the Republican Convention will accept Mr. Low is still 
unsettled, tho both Senator Platt and Chairman Qiigg 
insist that it will not, and the New York General Re- 
publican Committee took action last week declaring for 
a straight party ticket. The Brooklyn Committee, 
however, by a decisive vote, pronounced Mr. Low the 
most available candidate. This was interpreted as a 
victory for the Worth over the Platt faction. 
former was defeated on a vote on the date of the 
primaries, so that a mixed situation was the result. 
Later indications seem to point to a reconciliation be- 
tween Platt and Worth. Whether the latter will now 
allow the primaries to be manipulated for Platt dele- 
gates is uncertain. The Republican State Committee 
has made a part ef its platform a resolution commend- 
ing the Republican organization and condemning the 
Citizens’ Union, showing that Platt is determined to 
continue his warfare against the independent move- 
ment. The Tammany Convention will probably ignore 
the Free Silver question, following the course of the 
Democratic State Committee. This will insure a divi- 
sion, for the Silver Democrats are determined to havea 
ticket on the Bryan platform. There are several strong 
Democratic organizations which would unite to support 
such a ticket. The Republicans are insisting on a 
straight ticket, it is said, with the hope of compelling 
Mr. Low to withdraw as a candidate of the Citizens’ 
Union in favor of Mayor Strong, or some other person 
who could unite both organizations in the campaign 
against Tammany. 


THE yellow fever epidemic has not yet yielded to the 
efforts of the authorities, and the cases increase in 
number rather than diminish. New Orleans continues 
to be the greater center, but there have been a number 
of cases at Mobile, and several were reported at a place 
very near Jackson. In some places there has resulted 
a general panic. At Jackson the business houses closed 
newspapers suspended, and the place was almost depop- 
ulated. The worst manifestation was the appearance 
of a mob onthe line of the railway connecting Edwards 
and Jackson, who tore up the rails and burned the 
trestiework, and troops were summoned to protect the 
railroad property. Quarantine has been established on 
every hand, with apparently no general plan, and the 
result is a general paralysis not merely of travel but of 
trade. Atlanta opened its doors to the refugees, and 
immediately other cities inaugurated quarantine against 
Atlanta. Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama towns 
refuse to allow any money to come in from New 
Orleans, and arrangements have been made to sup- 
ply various sections through the United States Sub- 
Treasuries at St. Louis and Cincinnati. The Mint at 
Philadelphia has had to work extra time to supply some 
demands upon the mint at New Orleans. In New Or- 
leans the greatest danger is felt to exist in the very 
filthy condition of the Italian quarter. The description 
of one room where a fever patient was found almost 
passes belief. A dozen persons were sleeping in the 
room, a goat and a baby occupied the same bed, and 
the floor was so covered with filth that it was impossible 
to tell whether it was mud or planked. As soon as the 
officers appeared a number of the Italians jumped over 
the fences and fled to other parts of the city. The au- 
thorities have decided on a thorough cleansing of the 
whole quarter. In general there appears to be a dimu- 
nition of the frequently absurd quarantines established 
by local authorities, and a tendency to rely more upon 
general health precautions. 


KLONDIKERS are beginning to return. Seven steam- 
ers engaged in the Alaska trade by the inside route are 
expected at Seattle with a large number of disappointed 
men, and there are repeated reports of serious want 
and even suffering among the miners. Already the 
question has come before the Cabinet at Washington, 
Secretary Alger speaking of the pcssible necessity of 
relief measures forthe benefit of those who have rushed 
heedlessly to the gold-field. In accordance with an 
earnest appeal from Captain Ray, who has just arrived 
at St. Michaels, arrangements are being made for troops 
to be sent on to preserve peace and order. There are 
no United States soldiers in the whole Territory 
of Alaska, and it is deemed essential to establish a mili- 
tary post at the mouth of the Yukon forthe protection of 


the large supply of stores and supplies at that place. At’ 


Dawson City the company’s stores are closed because 
they have no food to sell. As each steamer goes up 
they are opened and the gocds are sold; but it is impos- 
sible to satisfy even those who are there already, and 
the numbers who are continuing to come over the passes 
must inevitably suffer terribly. Meanwhile arrange- 


_Ments are being made for an early start in the spring. 
Hundreds of sleds are being constructed for the trails, 
and dogs are being collected and broken to harness. A 
steamer has recently sailed for St. Michaels with a cargo 
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composed almost exclusively of steamboats in knock 
down, which will be put together during the coming 
winter by boat builders who are going north for the 
purpose. These will be ready for the rush up the Yukon 
inthe spring, which it is anticipated will exceed any- 
thing ever witnessed in the way of a general gold stam- 
pede. 


THE miners’ strike continues to attract attention. Not- 
withstanding the announcement by the Executive Board 
that it is at an end, and altho in some cases the miners 
have returned to their work, the situation is not clear, 
and over 10,000 men are still out. It appears to be in- 
creasingly evident that the strike was not entirely in 
the interest of the miners themselves, but was support- 
ed by others who had ends to gain. It is claimed that 
in certain cases the miners preferred the lower rates ir. 
works where there were no company stores rather than 
receive the higher rates and be compelled to buy of the 
operators, and that the strike was favored by certain 
operators as against those mines where there were no 
company stores. At Hazelton, not connected with the 
other strike, sporadic outbreaks of violence occur, and 
not only is the withdrawal of the troops considered out 
of the question, but the guard lines of several of the 
camps are being ccnstantly strengthened, and it is said 
that even more cavalry are to be brought in. The mob 
spirit has also manifested itself in many instances, 
especially among the women, and so bitter and fierce 
are they that itis thought the troops will have consider- 
able difficulty in quelling disorders. The soldiers, it is 
understood, are ordered not to fire upon the women, but 
to use the flat of the sword if necessary. 


Tue Cubans appear to be gaining important victories 
over the Spanish forces. In addition to the capture of 
Victoria Las Tunas, in the Province of Santiago de 
Cuba, a week or two ago, they have made a successful 
raid on the town of Managua, which is within three 
miles of the city of Havana. General Acosta at the 
head of 600 insurgents attacked the town last week, 
routed the Spanish garrisons, took possession of the 
Spanish forts and raided the town. Later a detach- 
ment of Spanish soldiers, who came to recarry the 
forts, was defeated. It is said that the loss to the 
Spaniards was large. General Acosta continues to hold 
the town and intercepts the vegetables and other mar- 
ket supplies which go from the country through 
Managua to the city. Havana is said to be suffering 
from destitution, and there are several deaths every 
week from starvation. Owing to the criticisms in Ma- 
drid on the defeat of the Spanish force at Victoria Las 
Tunas, General Weyler telegraphed tothe Spanish Pre- 
mier offering his resignation and saying that if the Gov- 
ernment desired him to continue to hold his post, it would 
be well for it to indicate a renewal of its confidence in 
him. General Azcarraga is said to have replied to the 
effect that the Government desired him to continue at 
his post. An effort is being made in Spain to send a 
re-enforcement of 6,000 soldiers to Cuba. A new cause 
of disturbance in the Cabinet has arisen. The Bishop 
of Palma has excommunicated the Minister of Finance, 
Sefior Navarro Reverter, for seizing, as he alleges, 
lands of the Church, and converting them to the uses of 
the State. His Archbishop remonstrated, and endeav- 
ored to induce him to withhold the decree of excommu- 
nication, but without avail. The decree has been read 
in all the churches in the diocese. It brings consider- 
able embarrassment upon the Ministry, and it is said an 
appeal will be taken to the Pope to cause the Bishop of 
Palma to recall his order, otherwise it is probable the 
Minister will haveto resign. The Queen returns to the 
capital September 27th, and it is reported that changes 
in the Ministry are likely to follow, as it is understood 
that she is thoroughly convinced that the program of 
Sefior Sagasta is the one that ought to be followed. The 
most important news from Madrid isthat United States 
Minister Woodford has had an interview with the Duke 
of Tetuan, in which he is said to have enlarged upon 
the losses which the war in Cuba involves, declared 
that it was evidently impossible for Spain to restore 
peace, and intimated that if the war is not terminated 
by the end of October the United States would feel 
justified in taking measures to secure the independence 
of Cuba. It is officially denied that any date was fixed. 


DurRInG the past week a revolution has flamed up in 
Guatemala, and the Government has got by far the 
worst of it. Prospero Morales, a very rich and popular 
Guatemalan who was deposed from his office of Minister 
of War by Barrios, succeeded in collecting some five 
thousand men under him and attacked Quezaltenango, 
a town of 2,500 inhabitants about fifty miles from the 
ocean up in the mountains. This was the chief strong- 
hold of the Government. But after a two days’ fight 
the garrison surrendered, or rather deserted to the 
enemy, thus putting the rebels in practical command of 
the Republic. It is said that Barrios will be lucky if he 
escapes with his life. The cause of the revclution is 
the high-handed way in which President Barrios has 
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acted. Since last summer he has not only overruled the 
laws of Congress to suit himself, but has practically be- 
come dictator. It is said, moreover, that he has put to 
death overtwo hundred citizens who opposed his am- 
bitions for a re-election to the presidency. The United 
States Consul has telegraphed to Washington for two 
men-of-war to protect American interests, but the Ad- 
ministration has only sent as yet the ‘‘ Alert.’’ The 
revolution is felt to jeopardize the prospects 6f a con- 
summation of the Union of all the Central American 
Republics. Altho the representatives of the five States 
have signed the treaty, Guatemala and Costa Rica have 
not yet ratified it, and as Barrios was heartily in favor 
of the union, in which he expected to be the dominating 
force, Morales may be obliged to take just the oppo- 
site course. 





Tue Republic of Mexico is ina fever of excitement 
over the attempted assassination of President Diaz. 
Last Thursday morning the President, between two of 
his Ministers, was proceeding at the head of a large 
parade from the palace to the Alemada where he was to 
distribute medals to the survivors of the war. As the 
procession entered one of the public squares, suddenly 
a middle-aged man jumped from the crowd with a 
poinard in his hand and attempted to stab the Presi- 
dent. The assailant was at once seized by members of 
the presidential suite and the police and handcuffed. 
Then to avoid the wrath of the mob, who by this time 
were threatening to tear him to pieces, he was taken by 
side streets to the police station where he was identified 
as Arnulfo Arroyo—a clerk in a notary’s office. He was 
known to the police as a thoroughly bad character, but 
there was no evidence pointing to his being an anarch- 
ist or atoolofany conspiracy. The President seemed 
unmoved by the danger from which he had escaped, and 
ordered the prisoner to be tried by the civil authorities 
ratherthan acourt martial. The citizens were not to be 
appeased, however, for in the evening a mob of 200 men 
broke into jail and literally hacked Arroyo’s body to 
pieces. The prisoner could not defend himself as he 
was ina straight-jacket, and the guards being unarmed 
offered no resistance. About twenty-five of the mob 
have been arrested, and President Diaz vows they shall 
receive the extreme penalty of the law. The Chief of 
Police is also in confinement on the charge of negli- 
gence in not arming the guards of the prisoner. 


ACCORDING to a telegram to St. Petersburg from 
Krasnoyarsk, in Siberia, the inhabitants of a Siberian 
village in the Yeniseisk District, Arctic Russia, saw, on 
September 74th, for about five minutes, a balloon, be- 
lieved to be that of Professor Andrée, the Swedish 
zronaut and arctic explorer. In official circles in St. 
Petersburg there is general belief that it was Andrée’s 
balloon,and Mr. E. B. Baldwin, the meteorologist, who 
was a member of the second Peary expedition, and who 
went to Spitzbergen in the hope of seeing Andrée start 
and perhaps of accompanying him, indorses this belief. 
He says that Andrée himself came to the conclusion 
that he might very likely return by way of Siberia in- 
stead of North America. The weather in the arctic 
region has been unusualiy favorable; no storms of any 
magnitude have been reported, and the general arctic 
currents have been such as to carry Andrée toward Si- 
beria rather than toward North America. That he 
should not descend and report progress is in accord 
with his plan to let the balloon take him as far as pos- 
sible on his return trip, and not to descend any sooner 
than absolutely necessary. 


THE general political situation in Europe remains 
about the same, the most significant item, perhaps, 
being the announcement that King Charles of Rithania 
will visit Emperor Francis Joseph at Buda Pesth on 
September 27th. This is understood to indicate Riima- 
nia’s adherence to the Triple Alliance as against the 
Franco-Russian alliance, and to have been arranged at 
the recent meeting of the German and Austrian Emper- 
ors at Homburg. Emperor William’s visit at Totis, in 
Hungary, was a brilliant one, and the maneuvers of 
the Austrian army were pronounced very satisfactory. 
The public discussion of these military theatricals leaves 
the impression, however, that they are not regarded as 
of great practical value, and there is a disposition to 
credit them with being no more than political manifes- 
toes. In Austria itself the conflict between the Ger- 
mans and Czechs continues with no essential change, 
any definite arrangement being apparently as far off as 
ever. In Germany there is also an increasing hostility 
to Emperor William and the Prussian Junkers, with 
their official overbearing manner; and there are reports 
of a regret for the separation between Austria and 
South Germany, and a wish that there might be a re- 
union between them. 


_ 7 


In India the first serious battle has resulted in a re- 
verse for the British troops. There had been very severe 
fighting along the Samana range and a determined 
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attack upon some of the forts, which was fortue 
nately successfully resisted, and one of the forts was 
relieved by re-enforcements. According to the reports a 
large number of the tribesmen were in arms, the figures 
being placed even ag high as 47,000. The relief of 
these garrisons was followed by an assault by the 
tribesmen on the British force at the foot of Pawat 
pass to the north. The next day the British advanced 
and made an attack, but the advance guard was driven 
back by overwhelming numbers. Re-enforcements came 
up, but in the darknessthe two bands were separated. 
The next day the British troops succeeded in withdraw- 
ing, but in the fight there were nearly forty killed and 
100 wounded, among the latter being the general in 
command. The tribesmen suffered heavily, but how 
many they lost is not known. This reverse has created 
considerable excitement as, unless there is prompt ven- 
geance taken, it is feared that the whole border will be 
inarms. Meanwhile, heavy re-enforcements are being 
sent out from England,and orders have been given that 
yO arms or ammunition are to be carried into Afghanis- 
;tangntil the present troubleisover. The British troops 
,on the border number over 59,0-0, besides several bat- 
teries; byt the character of the country makes it difficult 
sto take advantage of the numbers to resist the tribesmen. 
at is hinted ip London that the Government has learned 
that, while professing friendliness to Great Britain, the 
Ameer has been secretly preparing for war. It is also 
said that indications gf a wide-spread plot, embracing 
the tribes at Beluchistan, have been discovered; and as 
‘sual there are rumors of secret correspondence between 
jRussia and the Ameer, which is said to have fallen into 
the hands of the British officials. As the force already 
iin India is more than sufficient to overcome any local 
difficulty, the inference is drawn by many that the Gov- 
é€rament has information of a more widely extended 
danger than the public is generaliy aware of. Great 
hope is expressed from the appointment of General 
Lockhart, whois well known upon the border, and is 
thoroughly well acquainted with the different tribesmen 
as well as with the local geography. 








AT last the Greco-Turkish treaty of peace has been 
signed, first by the Ambassadors and Tewfik Pasha, 
-thenfpy the Sultan. The indemnity is fixed at four mil- 
lion, pgueds Turkish ($17,600,000). The state of war 
. ceased as,goon as the preliminary act was signed; the 
evacuatiqn gf Thessaly takes place one month after the 
recognition of tke treaty by the Powers, and an interna- 
, tional commission, composed of the Ambassadors of the 
. six Powers at Athens is to control the indemnity loan 
. and other State debts. As thus completed, it is virtual- 
ly a military victory for Turkey, and to all appearance 
,a diplomatic victory for Germany. Turkey secures 
xvery nearly all the strategic points on the frontier, so 
:that all Thessaly is absolutely at her mercy. She 
holds Miluna, Rapsani and the town from which the 
original raid was made, and claims, it is said, Nez- 
eros and the iake of that name. The Germans 


have carried their proposition in regard to the 
control of the Greek finances, which at the last 
appeared in the name of Lord Salisbury. So far 


as Crete is concerned, it appears that the Sultan an- 
sticipates concessions there also. In an interview 
with the Italian Ambassador he is reported to have 
.said that in view of his yielding in the matter of peace 
with Greece. he expected leniency in regard to Crete, 
dintimating even that the autonomy which had been 
promised was still matter for discussion. 

Ear.y this month the Federal Convention in Australia 
was reconvened to take final action on the draft Con- 
stitution of the proposed Commonwealth of Australia. 
When it adjourned, some months ago, it was to allow the 
parliaments of th several colonies to discuss the draft 
and propose amendments to it. This has been done in 
the meantime, and Queensland, which was not repre- 
sented in the first session, will have delegates at the 
final session of the Conventionat Sydney. The amend- 
ments suggested by the various parliaments are numer- 
ous and some of them of a vital character. Most of the 
discussions have turned on the question of State rights 
as embodied in the powers conferred on the Federal 
Senate. The smaller colonies—South Australia, West 
Australia and Tasmania—want equal representation. 
The larger colonies conceded this in the constitution of 
the Federal Convention; but Victoria only concedes it 
in the Senate. New South Wales proposes proportional 
representation. The smaller colonies desire to give 
the Senate full power to amend bills imposing taxes, 
while Victoria and New South Wales would restrict its 
power to rejection of such bills. The colonies also dif- 


ferin the methods they propose for overcoming dead- 
locks between the two houses. New South Wales pro- 
poses amendments which if adopted would revolutionize 
the draft Constitution. The amendments generally are 
regarded in a serious light, and the outlook for Federa- 
tion is considered as somewhat unfavorable. The Con- 
vention, if itcan come to an agreement, will submit the 
amended draft to the vote of the people of the various 
colonies. The people are believed to be more favorable 
to the Federation idea than the colonial parliaments. 
If the bill is approved by a majority in three of the col- 
onies, these colonies may apply to the British Crown for 
an enaoling act to bring the Constitution into opera- 
tion, 
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. Education. 
Education in the United States. 


{n his recent report to the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Commissioner of Education states that the grand 
total of pupils enrolled in public and private institu- 
tions of all grades for the year 1895-’96 was 15,997,197, 
or, in round numbers, 16,000,000. The number of pupils 
in the common schools was 14,379,078; the number of 
teachers employed in them, 400,325 (130,366 males, 
269,959 females), and the average length of the school 
The total expenditure for the public 
schools was $184.453,780, of which $116.377,778 were for 
teachers’ salaries. The growth of the common schools 
in the twenty-five years from 1870-71 to 1895-'96 is 
strikingly exhibited in tabular form. It appears that 
the increase of enrolment has been slightly greater 
than that of population, at the earlier date 19.14 per 
cent. of the population having been enrolled as against 
20.37 per cent. at the later date. The improvement in 
average attendance is marked, rising from 60 to 67 per 
cent. of the enrolment in the twenty-five years. More 
noticeable still is the increased expenditure for the 
schools, a large part of which is attributable to the im- 
provement in teachers’ salaries and the longer school 
period. Against an expenditure in 1870~—’71 of $1.75 per 
capita of population and $15.20 per pupil,the figures for 
1895-96 show respectively $2.61 and $18.92. 

The income of the common schools is derived from 
State taxes, 23 per cent., and from local taxes 77 per 
cent. Inthe Southern States, as a rule, the ratio is re- 
versed, State taxes furnishing the greater part of the 
income. In California the amount from the State tax is 
slightly in excess of that from the local school tax. 
This is an exception to the general rule in the States of 
this western division, in seven of which no portion of 
the school money comes from the State. 

In sixteen Southern States and the District of Colum- 
bia the colored population between five and eighteen 
years of age is 32% per cent., of the total population be- 
tween those ages; inthe same section the enrolment 
of colored pupils was but 25% per cent. of the total en- 
rollment. The colored pupils maintained an average 
attendance equal to 62 percent. of their enrolment as 
against 66 per cent. for the white pupils; a showing 
very favorable to the former, when it is remembered 
that they are largely scattered in rural districts present- 
ing peculiar obstacles to regular attendance. 

In two of the States considered, 7. ¢., Mississippi and 
South Carolina, the colored population of school age 
and the enrollment of colored pupils exceed the corre- 
sponding items for the whites. Other particulars tabu- 
lated indicate very clearly that this group of States is 
carrying on an unequal tho earnest struggle against 
ignorance. They have the shortest school year, falling 
to an average of less than 75 days in four States, and 
with monthly salaries, save in two of the States, below 
the general average for the country. If Delaware, 
Maryland and the District of Columbia be excepted, the 
expenditure per pupil in this group is much below that 
for the United States as a whole. Stated by geograph- 
ical sections, this the most significant item in the sta- 
tistics, appears as follows: North Atlantic Division, 
expenditure per pupil, $28.28; South Atlantic, $8.88; 
South Central, $7.41; North Central, $20.70; Western, 
$27.17. 

The Commissioner’s account of education in Alaska 
will be read with peculiar interest at this juncture. He 
reports that the school system of the Territory is divided 
into three parts—Southeastern, Western and Arctic. 
During the year the office maintained 20 day schools, 
with 23 teachers and an enrolment of 1,267 pupils. 
These schools, together with about twenty mission 
schools and homes conducted by the various missionary 
organizations of the United States (the most efficient of 
which is the fully equipped industrial school at Sitka), 
and a few schools of the Russo-Greek Church, sup- 
ported by the Imperial Russian Government, constitute 
he educational facilities of Alaska. It will be divined 
that the Klondike region is a part of Arctic Alaska, the 
most inaccessible and the least known of the three sec- 
tions. At Circle City, almost in the heart of the region, 
a single school was opened last September, and herein 
were collected some forty pupils, natives and whites. 
The exodus of the city’s population to the immediate 
vicinity of the mines has probably ere now broken up 
this frontier post of enlightenment. The efforts to in- 
troduce the reindeer into Alaska, begun in the interests 
of the natives, derive a new and even thrilling interest 
from the sudden influx of white men into the Yukon 
region. 

If properly sustained the reindeer station would fur- 
nish, the Commissioner believes, ‘‘ 500 reindeer, trained 
to the harness for the use of miners on the upper 
Yukon.” Says the report: 


“The wonderful placer mines are situated from 25 to 100 
miles from the great stream: The provisions brought from 
the south and landed on the banks of the river are, with 
great difficulty, transported to the mines on the tributary 
streams. Last winter mongrel dogs, for transportation 
purposes, cost from $100 to $200 each, and the freight 
charges trom the river to the mines ranged from 15 to 20 
cents per pound. Dog teams are slow and must be bur- 
dened with the food necessary for their maintenance. 
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Trained reindeer make in a day two or three times the dis- 
tance covered by a dog team, and at the end of the day can 
be turned loose to gather their support from the moss which 
abounds in that region. The flesh of the reindeer will be 
a boon to the miner, and clothing made from its skin his 
nen agdinst the ‘intense cold of the arctic win- 
er. 


Anexciting account is given of the perilous but suc- 
cessful endeavor made in December, 1896, by Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Kjellmann, Superintendent of the Teller Rein- 
deer Station, to prove by actual experience the possibil- 
ity of communication between Arctic Alaska and ¢ivili- 
zation even in the depth of winter. Reindeer moss was 
found in sufficient quantities along nearly the entire 
route. The Eskimo dogs succumbed to the intense cold 
and the terrible blizzard encountered inthis expedition; 
but the hardy reindeer, ‘‘altho at one time thirty-six 
hours without food suffered no permanent injury from 
this long fast, and their skins, thickly covered with long 
hair, were sufficient protection trom the icy blasts.” Dr. 
Harris pays a deserved tribute to the devoted missiona- 
ries who minister to the natives in this forbidding cli- 
mate. He says: 


‘In Alaska, so far as the native population is con- 
cerned,I have looked to the missionaries settled among 
them for co-operation and assistance. They are the wisest 
and most disinterested friends the natives have. From 
their position and work, having learned the character of the 
ap mp med can wisely direct the transfer of the ownership 
of the deer to such of the natives as have been trained in 
their care and management. I have, therefore, adopted a 
policy of loaning to the mission stations small herds of rein- 
deer, from time to time, as an adjunct to their work, the 
Government reserving the right, after a term of not less 
than three years, to call upon the station for the same 
number of deer as composed the original herd.”’ 

It is estimated that there are already 1,100 head in the 
five reindeer stations. 





Science. 
The Undiscovered Element. 


AMONG the most interesting papers read at the Brit- 
ish Association was one by Professor Ramsay review- 
ing the evidence for the existence of an undiscovered 
element. He said: 


‘‘The elements grouped down each of the vertical lines 
in their table form a natural class; they possess similar 
properties, form similar compounds and exhibit a graded 
relationship between their ‘densities, melting points and 
many of their other properties. One of these vertical col- 
umns, however, differs from the others, inasmuch as on it 
there are threé groups, each consisting of three elements 
with approximately equal atomic weights. The elements 
in question are iron, cobalt and nickel; palladium, rho- 
dium and ruthenium; and platinum, iridium and” osmium: 
There iS apparently room for a fourth group of three ele- 
ments in this column, and it may bea fifth. And the dis- 
covery of sucha group is not unlikely; for when this table 
was first drawn up Professor Mendeléef drew attention to 
certain gaps, which have since been filled up by the dis- 
covery of gallium, germanium and others. Argon, witha 
density of nearly 20, if a diatomic yas, like oxygen and ni- 
trogen, would follow fluorin in the periodic table; and my 
first idea was that argon was probably a mixture of three 
gases, all of which possessed nearly the same atomic 
weights, like iron, cobalt and nickel. But the ratio of its 
specific heats showed that it was molecularly monatomic, 
it was necessary to believe that its atomic weight was 4o, 
and not 20, and that it followed chlorin in the atomic table 
and not fluorin. Another possibility is that argon, asat first 
conjectured, may consist of a mixture of more than one 
element, but very careful experiments have practically 
demonstrated thatargon is a simple substance, and nota 
mixture. The discovery of helium has thrown a new light 
on this subject. The density of helium proved to be very 
close to 2.0, and, like argon, the ratio of its specific heat 
showed that it, too, was a monatomic gas. Its atomic 
weight, therefore, is identical with its molecular weight, 
viz., 4.0, and its place in the periodic table is between 
hydrogen and lithium, the atomic weight of which is 7.0. 
The difference between the atomic weights of helium and 
argon is thus 36. Now there are several cases of such a 
difference between the firstand third terms of such triads 
as fluorin, chlorin, manganese; carbon, silicon, titanium 
There should, therefore, be an undiscovered element be- 
tween helium and ar: on, with an atomic weight 16 units 
higher than that of helium and 20 units lower than that of 
argon—namely, 20. And if this unknown element, like 
helium and argon, should prove to consist of monatomic 
molecules, then its density should be half its atomic weight, 
1o. And pushing the analogy still further, it is to be ex- 
pected that this element should be asindifferent to union 
with other elements as the two allied elements.” 


The first step in the search for this undiscovered gas 
was a careful study of helium, from a suspicion that it 
might be associated with helium. All the known sources 
were carefully searched, the various minerals and gases 
from hot springs. Its spectroscope was investigated, 
and it was concluded that the purest helium to be found 
contained another gas. As there is no way to make 
either helium or argon unite with any other element, a 
slow process of repeated diffusion was tried. After 
180 diffusions of helium the density of the lightest por- 
tion of the gas was 1.98; and after other 15 diffusions 
the density of the lightest portion had not decreased. 
Theend had been reached; it was not possible to obtain 
a lighter portion by diffusion. The density of the main 
body of this gas is, therefore, 1.98; and its refractivity, 
air being taken as unity, iso1245. The spectrum of 
this portion does not differ in any respect from the usual 
spectrum of helium. Repeated rediffusion proved that 
there was only a very small amount of the heavy gas 
present in the mixture. The spark spectrum revealed 
the presence of argon. The amount of argon present, 
calculated from the density, was 1.64 per cent. and 
from the refractivity 1.14 per cent. The conclusion had, 
therefore, to be drawn that the heavy constituent of 
helium, as it comes off the minerals containing it, is 
nothing new, but, so far as can be made out, merelya 
small amount of argon. As neither helium nor argon 
has been induced to form compounds, there does not ap- 
pear to be any method, other than diffusion, for isola- 
ting such a gas, if it exists, and tnat method has failed 
to give any evidence of the existence of sucha gas. It 
by no means follows that the gas does not exist; the 
only conclusion to be drawn is that the investigators 
have not yet stumbled on the material which contains it 
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Sympathy. 


SyMPATHY is a form of Christian service. It is not 
a favor granted by one and received by another; it is 
that action vy which one lite enters into another’s 
lite, takes up a portion of the burden, shares the joy 
or success, becomes for the time being a part of that 
life, and contributes to it some of its own strength. 
It does not weaken the individuality of the life it 
helps, it rather strengthens it. It does not lessen its 
responsibilities, it helps to bear them; by relieving 
the tension it gives opportunity for development, by 
companionship gives new courage and fresh ability 
for advance when the assisting presence is with- 
drawn. 

Probably no form is so much desired, for no form 
is there more need; and yet it is in its best sense 
very rare. Assistance is easily obtained. Helpers 
are to be found on every hand. Organizations for 
lifting men out of distress and difficulty and starting 
them on the road to success, are numerous and well- 
supported. There are many who are willing enough 
to take other people’s burdens or duties, and carry 
them themselves, if the original owners will trudge 
along behind, yielding them due precedence. Advice 
is plenty as the air we breathe, and comparatively few 
need to suffer for lack of such pecuniary help as may 
be necessary to supply the immediate need. When 
we come, however, to the sympathy that takes off the 
heaviest part of the burden without intruding its 
strength, that-meddieth not with the sorrow, but sim- 
ply casts the ray of light which keeps the foot from 
stumbling in the dark, which doubles the pleasure of 
success by its appreciation of its value, that is too 
often lacking. 

There are many reasons for this. One is the igno- 
rance of most of us with regard to the conditions of 
life about us. Classes make their own environment, 
and with it their own customs, Families who can 
afford a certain style of life gradually draw together 
and make a.-little world by themselves, into which 
others do not enter, because they do not feel at home, 
As the circle enlarges it becomes also more exclusive, 


“and soon a class is formed. The class has‘no hostil- 


ity to another class, it simply knows nothing about 
it. How can it enter into those cordial relations with 
it which are essential to sympathy? Much the same 
js true of the individuals within each class, Differ- 
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ences of education, of circumstance, of tempera- 
ment, all combine to close the door to any who 
might wish to enter. In general what community of 
interest can there be between the millionaire’s family 
and that of thesmall merchant, or the artisan? Each 
lives in a world by itself, as unknown to the other as 
are the planets. Even where there is the inclination 
to help there is ignorance of how to do more than 
help from the outside, and that too often repels 
rather than attracts. The result is that classes grow 
bitter toward each other, individuals grow repellant or 
despairing, and we feel that the times are harsh and 
hard. 

The fundamental reason, however, for the lack of 
sympathy, and often the occasion for the ignorance 
of the conditions of lite, is selfishness; not the grasp- 
ing greed so often called by that name, but the more 
refined feeling which, relying upon superior knowl- 
edge or ability, claims the right to direct instead of 
beiag willing to assist. True sympathy is self effacing, 
seeks not to help in its own way even tho it be the 
better way in some respects. It realizes that its 
province is not to remove burdens but to give the 
strength to bear them by relieving the pressure al- 
ready in danger of becoming too severe. This is not 
easy. It requires patience, sometimes with igno- 
rance and incompetence, more often with wilfulness 
and pride. It requires faith that sees in the begrimed 
human form the possible likeness to the Son of God; 
firmness that suffers no failure to turn it from its 
course. Above all it requires love, love such as the’ 
Master felt for his disciples, nay, such love as he felt 
for those who rejected him and for those for whose 
forgiveness he‘prayed. By such sympathy we do what 
he did forus. We approach unto his High Priest- 
hood, and touched with the feeling of each other’s 
temptations and infirmities contribute our share to 
the building up of the Kingdom of God by helping 
others to take their proper place in it. 


A Northern Lynching. 


A SECOND time within a few months the crime of 
lynching has been committed in a Northern State. 
The first instance occurred in Urbana, O.; the sec- 
ond, last week, in Versailles, Ripley County, Ind, 
The Urbana offense against the law was provoked by 
the crime which gives rise to the great majority of 
lynchings in the South. The passions of the multi- 
tuae were suddenly inflamed, and nothing but the 
blood of the victim would satisfy them. 

There was no such excuse for the Versailles murder, 
for murder it was. Five men had been arrested for 
burglary; two were caught red-handed by the sheriff, 
two others were alleged to be accessories, and the 
fifth man was accused of robbing a barber-shop. The 
sheriff lodged the men in jailatthe county seat. An 
hour or two after midnight a mob appeared demand- 
ing the keys of the jailer, who seems to have sur- 
rendered them without any resistance, almost as a 
matter of course. Themen were then taken from the 
jail and hanged. Three of them showed resistance 
and were shot and clubbed so that, it is said, they 
were dead or nearly so when the rope was put around 
their necks. There is no evidence of resistance on 
the part of the jailer nor of a call for help, nor of any 
alarm being given. Moreover, while the rioters are 
said to have come from another town, the people of 
Versailles did not seem to be excited about it when 
they discovered the crime; and we are told that they 
expressed no horror at the act but seemed to think 
that only justice had been done. 

The only excuse given tor the lynching is that the 
law had been slack, that the farmers of the county 
had been suffering for two or thiee years, from bur- 
glaries, that the courts seemed powerless to punish, 
and that the people were nnally determined to take 
the law into their own hands. This, of course, is no 
defense at all of last week’s murder. It is true that 
two of the men had broken into a store when they 
were arrested by the sheriff. They were taken in the 
act, and were, undoubtedly, guilty; but there is some 
reason to doubt whether the two arrested as acces- 
sories knew anything about the burglary or had any 
hand in it. The proof against them was but little if 
anything more than suspicion. If it be conceded for 
a moment that the two men caught housebreaking 
received only their just due (tho it was not justice, 
because the law does not punish-burgiary with death), 
there is no semolance of justice in the taking of the 
lives of the men against whom no proof existed. ‘he 
danger of killing innocent men is aiways a risk which 
lynchers take. The law takes no such risk. It uses 
every effort to make the proof of guilt conclusive, and 
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when it cannot do so a verdict of acquittal commonly 
follows. In the hasty act of these masked rioters 
there was no opportunity to judge of the guilt or in- 
nocence of at least three of the five men. It was not 
the principle of justice which guided them 1n their 
midnight raid on the jail, but the influence of passion, 
which is almost invariably fatal to the principle of even 
and exact justice. The fact that they were masked 
shows that they wanted to conceal themselves from 
justice. Their deed was done in the dark because it 
would not bear the light of day. As between the 
crime of burglary and that of murder, under these 
circumstances, there is little to choose. 

The county seat, the county and the State have 
been disgraced by the outlawry of the mob. There is 
no palliating circumstance that we can see. Ifthe 
courts or Officers of the law were at fault, the people 
of the county knew how to apply a remedy; such a 
remedy as the energetic Governor of the State pro- 
poses to apply to the lynching. He proposes 
that the ringleaders of the mob shall be discovered 
and brought to justice. The people could have 
presented their petition to the Governor, showing 
how crime went unpunished, and the Governor would 
assuredly have investigated the matter and placed 
the responsibility and the punishment where they 
belonged. At times in certain communities the 
machinery of the law seems to be hopelessly clogged, 
but there is always aright way to get it started again. 

It is to be hoped that Governor Mount will be suc- 
cessful in his efforts to detect and bring to severe 
punishment the leaders in this lynching. It is the 
only way by which the majesty of the lawcan be vin- 
dicated. As it is, the law has been brought into 
contempt in Ripley County, and it is the law which 
is the ultimate source of protection to the people of 
the county, and its supremacy must be fully restored. 

We have severely condemned lynching in the South 
and have been rejoiced to see a wholesome public 
opinion raised up against it. This sentiment is grow- 
ing steadily stronger in most of the States of that sec- 
tion. Legislative action has been taken to prevent 
these outrages against the law, anc Southern Govern- 
ors have made themselves conspicuous in their efforts 
to enforce it. We have condemned with even greater 
severity, if possible, the shocking lynching at Urbana, 
and we abate no whit of our indignation at the 
cowardly, contemptible, defenseless lynching in Ver- 
sailles. The whole country must feel the shame and 
disgrace of it, and it is right that the whole country 
should condemn it and insist that the perpetrators 
be punished. 


The Southern Baptist Controversy. 

THE opposition to President Whitsitt among South- 
ern Baptists has assumed the form and importance of 
acampaign. State conventions and district associa- 
tions are insisting that he resign as President and 
Professor of Church History in the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, or that he be removed by the 
trustees. Some of the State Conventions, notably 
those of Kentucky, Louisiana and Mississippi, also 
demand that the Seminary shall be placed under more 
direct denominational control. The discussions in 
the denominational press are sharp, and in some cases 
the feeling against Dr. Whitsitt is characterized with 
bitterness. It is often intolerant. In a Kentucky 
association the previous question was applied imme- 
diately after the introduction of resouutions calling for 
his removal, and discussion was thus completely sup- 
pressed. Another association resolved to ‘‘ withhold 
our means, prayers and patronage’’ from the Semi- 
nary until Dr. Whitsitt is removed. Tne case must 
be regarded as desperate when even prayers cannot 
be given. 

We hardly need to recall Dr. Whitsitt’s offense. 
Briefly, it consisted in holding that immersion was 
not practiced among English Baptists until 1641, nor 
among American Baptists until a somewhat later 
date; that the form used in England prior to 1641 
was sprinkling, and that Roger Williams was proba- 
bly sprinkled instead of immersed at Providence, R. 
I,, in 1639. 

This is simply a matter of history, as to which men 
have usually been considered free to hold such con- 
clusions as full investigation warrants. This was the 
position taken by the Trustees of the Southern Bap- 
tist Seminary, at their annual meeting in Wilmington, 
N. C., in May last, and evidently by the Southern 
Baptist Convention itself. In their statement, as 
submitted to the Convention, they said that, while ad- 
hering faithtully to ‘‘ the fundamental laws and scrip- 
tural doctrines” embodied in the Articles adopted 
when the seminary was established, they could not 
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undertake.‘ to sit in judgment on questions in Baptist 
history which do not imperil any of those principles 
concerning which all Baptists are agreed, but con- 
cerning which serious, conscientious and scholarly 
students are not agreed.’’ They added that, while 
disposed to demand of those teaching in the Seminary 
«the utmost patience in research and the greatest 
discretion in utterance,” the purpose of the trustees 
was to ‘‘foster, rather than to repress, the spirit . of 
earnest and reverent investigation.” 

This seemed quite satisfactory to the Convention; 
and when the frank, conciliatory letter of Dr. Whit- 
sitt was read, in which he held to his historical con- 
clusions, but admitted that he might have been more 
careful and discreet in choosing the form and vehi- 
cles of publication, the Convention broke out into 
jubilant singing, and there was a season of hearty 
hand-shaking. This was supposed to be the end of 
the episode. P 

But there were Baptists who did not propose to 
rest until Dr. Whitsitt was out of the Seminary. Cer- 
tain of the Church papers renewed the attack upon 
him, and, with the action of the Kentucky and other 
State Conventions, it has gathered volume and force; 
and those who are making the campaign now con- 
sider that the fight is practically won. They insist 
that Dr. Whitsitt shall go, and that the trustees shall 
remove him, and declare that, failing in this, the 
Seminary will cease to represent Southern Baptists. 
They look upon Dr. Whitsitt as a traitor to his de- 
nomination, and not a few expressions intimate that 
he is guilty of heresy. This, of course, would be the 
view of ‘‘ Landmarkers,” unbroken Baptist succession 
being with some an article of faith. 

The feeling is by no means one-sided. Strong 
Baptist papers like The Reléizious Herald, of Rich- 
mond, Va., and the Baptist Courzer, of South Caro- 
lina, are defending Dr. Whitsitt’s right to remain in 
the Seminary and contending that the clamor for his 
removal does not represent the sound, sober thinking 
Baptists of the South, who believe in the fullest lib- 
erty for historical research. 

Immediate action cannot be taken, as we under- 
stand it, under therules of the Seminary. The Trus- 
tees, who are a self-perpetuating body, may remove 
any member of the faculty, but only at their annual 
meeting which is held in May. We trust that Dr. 
Whitsitt will not, at least for the present, resign. An 
important principle is at stake, and let us see whether 
Southern Baptists will not in the end vindicate the 
liberty of historical research and conclusion, which 
ought to be equally dear to professor, trustee, patron 
and denomination. 





By Wire and Rail to Central Africa. 


Ir will be a great day for equatorial Africa when the 
telegraph and the railway make communication and 
transportation easy and quick between the great 
countries of the interior and the east and west coasts. 
The Congo Free State, in the western half, and the 
British and German possessions in the eastern, are 
known to be rich in natural resources, and there are 
some districts which are high and comfortable, if not 
salubrious. The Congo, that magnificent river, 
which with its tributaries affords practical navigation 
for thousands of miles above Stanley Pool, ought to 
become a great artery of commerce when the difficul- 
ties of transportation on the Lower Congo are over- 
come. As is well known, a railway line extending 
from the head of navigation at Matadi, a hundred 
miles from the mouth, along the south bank toward 
Stanley Pool, is in part completed and in operation. 
It extends from Matadi to Tumba, a distance of one 
hundred and fifteen miles, nearly half of its projected 
length. When it finally reaches Leopoldville, on 
Stanley Pool, it will connect navigation on the Lower 
with navigation on the Upper Congo around the rapids 
and cataracts, and steamboats and locomotives will 
do the work for which thousands of porters would be 
required. The Congo Free State has now six steam- 
ers plying on the Lower Congo and fourteen on the 
Upper. When communication is made between the 
two, there will be a wonderful increase not only in 
commerce but in travel. 

Very important railway and telegraph enterprises 
have been projected from the west coast to the mag- 
nificent Victoria Nyanza. This is the largest lake in 
Africa, having an area somewhat less than the great- 
est of our fresh-water bodies—Lake Superior. The 
country which surrounds it is well worth development, 


the kingdom of Uganda, on the northern shores, 


being one of the richest and strongest in Central 
Africa. Tho close to the Equator the country is 
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healthy and productive. It is high ground, the lake 
being at an elevation of 3.300 feet. Formerly the 
route to the lake, taken by the English, was from 
Bagamoyo, opposite the southern end of the island of 
Zanzibar, through Mpwapwa to the southern end of the 
lake, and thence by steamer north. This route wasa 
long and difficult one and was abandoned some years 
ago. It is now in German territory. The present 
line of English travel and commerce is from Mombasa, 
an important island about four degrees south of the 
Equator, to the north shore of the lake, passing just 
north of the celebrated Kilima-Njaro. 

A line of telegraph is now being constructed along 
this route, and a railway has also been projected and 
sixty miles of rails have already been laid. The Eng- 
lish Government is constructing the railway, making 
last year an appropriation of $15,000,000 for it. For 
nearly three hundred miles from the coast the road 
will run through an arid and almost desert region, in 
which the chief difficulty will be to obtain a proper 
water supply. Beyond the three-hundredth mile the 
road will pass through a region well watered and 
partly wooded, where the chief engineering difficul- 
ties will be the gradients. The ascent begins soon 
after leaving the coast. The severest gradient will 
probably be one in fifty. The western terminus of 
the line will be on or near the coast of Victoria Ny- 
anza, about a hundred miles from the capital of 
Uganda. The line, which will be some six hundred 
miles long, is being constructed mainly by coolies 
from India. It is expected that the trains will run at 
a speed of twelve miles an hour. 

The Germans, whose territory surrounds the south- 
ern half of the lake, have similar enterprises on foot. 
They have begun a railway line at Tanga, on the 
coast opposite Pemba Island, and expect in time to 
carry it to the southern shore of Lake Victoria, 
through a well-populated and productive country. 

The advantage of railway and telegraph connec- 
tion with Uganda, and thus with all the coun- 
tries surrounding the Victoria Nyanza, can hard- 
ly be estimated. The effect will be greatly to in- 
crease the volume of commerce and the stability of 
the protectorates of Great Britain and Germany. It 
will probably be the death-blow of the slave traffic, 
which it has not been possible entirely to overthrow; 
and by preventing the continual and systematic raid- 
ing, which is practiced by some of the tribes, it will 
make settled conditions possible to those native pop- 
ulations which desire to settle down. The cheapen- 
ing of transportation from the lakes to the coast will 
be very great. The transit of goods under the slow 
system of porterage costs in the neighborhood of 
nine hundred dollars aton. Of course the railway 
charges will be but a fraction of thisamount. Easy 
communication from the lake to the coast must re- 
sult in an increase of traffic on the lake itself. Zomba 
and Blantyre, south of Lake Nyassa, are already in 
telegraphic communication with the civilized world. 
The Germans are constructing a line from Bagamoyo 
to Lake Tanganyika. As Mombasa is connected by 
cable with Zanzibar, and dispatches can be sent 
from Zanzibar to London in a few minutes, 
when the projected telegraph line to Uganda is com- 
pleted the world may be in daily communication with 
the, countries of Central Africa, a region which a 
generation ago was not only unexplored but was con- 
sidered to be practically inaccessible. 

‘The railroad and the telegraph are most effective 
agents of civilization. Barbarism cannot long sur- 
vive contact with them. They increase the probabil- 
ity of peace, the stability of government, and stimu- 
late production. We have as yet very little idea of 
the productive capacity of Central Africa. The possi- 
bilities of transportation must first be developed be- 
fore the possibilties of production can become known. 
The missionaries are in advance of the railroad and 
telegraph, preparing the people for their coming. 
They were first in Uganda, then the commercial com- 
panies. and then the British Government. The latter 
with its organizing power has given the people of that 
kingdom a longer reign of peace than they ever kne v 
before. Aslong as King Mwanga ruled justly the 
English Government supported him. When he fled 
to the district of Buddu to organize a rebellion, they 
pursued him with force, so that he was compelled to 
take refuge in the German protectorate. He has lost 

his throne, his power, and his influence; and his fate 
will be a lesson to other African monarchs who have 
hitherto supposed themselves to be invincible. Thus, 
while it is im a measure true that the white man is 
stealing Africa from the Africans, it is to restore it to 
him under more favorable circumstances of life than 
the African ever dreamed of, 
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It is evident that the Republican leaders are detera 
mined to nominate a straight Republican ticket for the 
municipal campaign in the Greater New York. The 
defeat of any such ticket is almost inevitable, and it 
seems strange that shrewd politicians should adhere to 
the plan. Thousands upon thousands of Republicans in 
this city, and particularly in Brooklyn, have declared 
their intention to vote for Mr. Seth Low, the nominee 
of the Citizens’ Union. These mén will not in any 
event vote for the Republican nominee against Mr. Low. 
Under the circumstances the Republican organization 
may be able to hold those votes which are under the di- 
rect control of its district leaders; but it is not possible 
for it to poll the full Republican vote, or anything like 
it. It is hard to say what can be the motive which in- 
duces Senator Platt and Mr. Quigg to determine upon a 
course which must be disastrous from any point of view. 
It would endanger the election of Mr. Low, and 
make the success of the Tammany ticket probable, 
and thus help on the cause of bad government, and 
it must also reveal the weakness of the Republican 
Party. If it goes into the campaign with only a part of 
its forces it will lase prestige, and perhaps alienate per- 
manently thousands of votes. Everybody who has any 
knowledge of the situation knows that either Mr. Low 
or Tammany’s candidate will be elected. Mr. Low al- 
ready has an organized support larger than the Repub- 
lican vote. Why isa straight ticket insisted upon? Is 
there an understanding between the Republican machine 
and Tammany? Some time ago Senator Platt intimated 
that as between the success of the Citizens’ Union ticket 
and that of Tammany the Republican organization 
would prefer the success of Tammany. This was say- 
ing in effect that the triumph of party is deemed more 
important than the securing of good government. Given 
an opportunity to choose between honest rule and cor- 
rupt rule, Mr. Platt virtually says, give us corrupt rule. 
Can a party organization that claims to stand for high 
moral ideas take such ground as this and not earn the 
contempt of every honest voter ? 





THE Republican State Committee has unnecessarily, 
if not unwarrantably, introduced into its declaration of 
principles for the campaign for Chief Judge of the 
Court of Appeals,a resolution relating to municipal 
affairs, in which it goes out of the way to condemn the 
Citizens’ Union and commend the New York Republican 
organization for its alleged attempts to secure a union 
of the anti-Tammany elements. This is not an issue in 
the State election at all; but Senator Platt seems to be 
able to obtain anything he wants from the State Com- 
mittee, or State convention, or from city or county or- 
ganizations. The State Committee further declares 
that ‘‘a few self-sufficient persons, banding together in 
the name of good government, but shamefully treach- 
erous to its cause, are exerting their utmost endeavors 
to deliver New York into Tammany’s hands.” This, of 
course, is the reverse of the fact. There is no body of 
men within the limits of the Greater New York more 
thoroughly in earnest in their desire to prevent the 
success of Tammany than the Citizens’ Union. 
It is the Republican machine which is standing in 
the way of the success of the anti-Tammany 
ticket by dividing instead of uniting the forces 
in favor of good government. Those who have 
brought about the nomination of Mr. Low are stigma- 
tized as a ‘‘ few self-sufficient persons.’’ The Executive 
Committee is not a large body, but the persons who 
formally voted to extend the nomination to Mr. Low are 
far more numerous than the persons who are directing 
the course of the Republican Party. There is just one 
man who is deciding upon that, and that is Senator 
Platt. He is the one ‘‘ self-sufficient’? person who de- 
cides what the Republican Party shall do and whom it 
shall nominate. It is he who fixes even the details. 
As between this one self-sufficient person and the ‘‘ few 
self-sufficient persons” who nominated Mr. Low noman 
who has not the party collar around his neck need hes- 
itate to choose. One hundred and twenty-eight thou- 
sand persons have really made the nomination of Low, 
and if District-Attorney Olcott is nominated by the Re- 
publicans one man will be responsible for the selection. 
How absurd it is to talk about the ‘‘ self-sufficient,” the 
‘‘irresponsible’’ persons who are managing the non- 
partisan campaign. To whom, pray, is Senator Platt 
responsible? Not to the citizens of New York, for he 
is not a legal voter here; only to himself. 


On Tuesday of next week the people of New Jersey 
will declare at the polls whether or not they desire the 
incorporation in the State Constitution ofa provision to 
prevent the legalizing of race-track gambling. That 
State has had an experience with race-track gainbling in 
its worst forms through the action of a corrupt Legisla- 
ture, and it is in remembrance of this bitter experience 
that a constitutional amendment has been formulated 
and submitted to the people for ratification. The uprising 
ofa few years ago against the race-tracks, established 
under special legislation intended to give them immu- 
nity against both common and statute law, was not 
against racing itself, for there was no racing worthy 
of the name, ‘but against the infamous and de- 
moralizing practices for which these race-tracks 
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existed. The campaign against these race-tracks 
roused and crystallized public opinion,and a Legisla- 
ture was elected which swept the infamous law 
from the statute-bock; and it is this same public 
opinion which now demands that a _ constitutional 
amendment shall be adopted forbidding the Legislature 
to pass any such act igthe future. The moral forces of 
the State appear to have been called somewhat late 
into the campaign, but it is hoped that the result 
will be an overwhelming adoption. A few who are 
opposed to the race-tracks doubt the expediency of the 
amendment. They say that with a constitutional bar 
against such legislation the moral forces of the State 
will feel such security that they will not watch the Leg- 
islature, and that bad legislation in other directions will 
be the result. In answer to this it is*to be said that 
there will be one less evil to guard against, and it is not 
to be supposed that the moral forces of the State can 
only be rallied against thatone evil. The elements that 
demand the amendment will be all the more ready to 
take up other legislative questions involving good mor- 
als and good government. 


THE statements made on another page concerning the 
way United Stateschaplains for the army are appointed, 
deserve most serious attention. The name ofthe writer 
is withheld for reasons which everybody would recog- 
nize, if they were fully given, as good and sufficient. 
His name is in our possession, and we are Satisfied that 
he has large knowledge of the subject he discusses, and 
makes no statements which he has not evidence to sup- 
port. His revelations show how the appointing power 
has, in many instances, abused its prerogative, and al- 
lowed personal feeling and personal influence to dictate 
unfit appointments. Some of our editorial statements 
appear, in the light of the article printed this week, to 
have been erroneous. All we can say is, that they were 
not made without investigation. We wrote to persons 
in authority and officers in the army, and based what 
we wrote on the information thus obtained. We did not 
mean to say that a vote of the enlisted men in any regi- 
ment or at any post, or of the cadets was taken to ascer- 
tain their preferences; but that when a recommendation 
was received in Washington from the officers at any 
post, it was assumed that it represented the preferences 
of both officers and men. That the President can ap- 
point or refuse to appoint according to the recommenda- 
tion made, we knew, of course; and it appears from 
the list which our contributor gives of appointments 
made during several Administrations that that liberty 
has been freely exercised. The need of reforms in the 
method of appointment is beyond question. It is sug- 
gested that there should be an age-limit fixed, and 
United States Chaplain Bateman has recently urged 
that the physical condition of applicants be a subject of 
examination. But more than all is it important that 
those chosen for this high service should be men of the 
highest Christian character, and of proved ability and 
efficiency as preachers. and pastors. A Methodist Pre- 
siding Elder used totell of an interview he had with 
the representative of a church desiring a new pastor. 
‘*What kind of a man do you want?’’ inquired the 
elder. ‘‘Well,’’ said the committeeman, with great 
deliberation, ‘‘ we would like a pastor who is religious- 
ly inclined, Elder.’’ The army is certainly entitled to 
have as chaplains men who are religiously inclined, cer- 
tainly not drunkards and forgers in any case. 


WE congratulate the American Board on the excellent 
receipts in August, a month when, as 4 rule, large con- 
tributions arenot made. This must not blind the eyes 
of the churches, however, to the fact that there is still 
a considerable debt, and that it will seriously hamper 
the next year’s work. The thing to do is to keep up 
the August rate through September, and let the excess 
be so large over the ordinary receipts that the Board 
can really feel that the debt is wiped out, and that it is 
free to go to work on a broader basis and with more 
generous plans than would just now be possible. This 
ought to be no difficult matter. On every hand come 
the tidings of improving business. As the churches 
open their fall campaign at home, let them give the 
means for the fall campaign abroad. The same thing 
should be dene by the Presbyterians. In its distress 
the Board has appealed to its missionaries on the field, 
and there has come a response which ought to rouse the 
churches throughout the land. Up to September roth 
one hundred and one missionary subscriptions had 
come in, averaging $32.86each. In somewhat different 
form, but essentially the same in character, have been 
contributions by others of the American as well as Pres- 
byterian Board. Probably there is not a missionary of 
either Board that has not out of his already slender 
salary helped to keep alive work that by the home 
churches was doomed to failure.. These things ought 
not to be. There is no necessity for them. There is 
money enough. It can be given. ft will be if the pas- 
tors and individual church-members who realize the 
situation do their duty. 





The Central Presbyterian (Southern) finds, or thinks it 
does, a general approval in the Northern Church of 
the arrangement for a separate colored Presbyterian 
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Church, and a realization of the untoward effects of the 
Christian Endeavor movement. Rejoicing in these signs 
of a more healthy life, it expresses the hope that some 
brethren in these parts will speak up bravely on the 
woman question, which it ¢onsiders the urgent burning 
question of the Churches of Christ thtoughout the 
North. It says: 

“The public appearances of Christian women in assem- 

blies, within and without the Church, have increaséd and 
have been encouraged and cultivated tosuch anextent, and 
so large a portion of ministers and churches have heen 
committed to these things, that the Church seems now to 
be overwhelmed by it. But we must believe that our 
brethren will stand by the great truths of the Word of 
God, and the principles of our Constitution, and the history 
of Christ’s Church, and the true elevation and nobility of 
woman according to the law of God.” 
Some of the most effective women speakers at the North 
are missionaries of the Southern Presbyterian Church. 
Better recognize the broader life of to-day, and bid 
good speed to those who are doing so much for Chris- 
tian advance, rather than try to crowd them out. 

PRESIDENT ANDREWS is to remain at the head of 
Brown University, after all. It is true that the secre- 
tary of the corporation received a letter from him in- 
sisting on the ac€eptance of his resignation and isstied 
a call for an early meeting of the directors on the 
strength of it, supposing it to be thé response to the 
corporation letter asking him to remain. Subsequently 
he received another letter in which Dr. Andréws reéon- 
siders his determination to leave the institution and 
agrees to go on with his duties. The ‘whole matter is 
now settled, and the episode is ended in the best way 
for both the university andits president. Tho this in- 
teresting chapter becomes history, it will be not without 
value as a lesson in the managenient of educational in- 
stitutions, 


JupcE Cox’s decision in the suit to enjoin the Post- 
master-General from removing an official in the postal 
service in Louisville, Ky., seems at first sight to make 
void not only the President’s recent rule forbidding the 
removal of persons in the classified service without a 
written statement of the reasons therefor, but also sim- 
ilar orders. What Judge Cox says, and Judge Jenkins 
takes a similar view in a case brought before him in 
Chicago, is that the rule made by the President is not 
law of which acourt can take cognizan¢e, or enforce. 
Congress has not enacted it into law, and while it may 
have a moral value and force in the President’s official 
household it is null and void from the judicial point of 
view. The power of removal is a well-settled legal 
power belonging to the Executive Department equally 
with the power of appointment, and the courts cannot 
intervene between the President and one of his Cabinet 
officers to compel the enforcement of his rule. This 
does not vitiate the rule at all, in the view of the mem- 
bers of the Civil Service Commission or of the friends 
of Civil Service Reform. The President’s moral influ- 
ence over the members of his Cabinet willinsure respect 
for this declaration of policy for his Administration. 
An officer removed contrary to this rule may not appeal 
to the courts, but he may appeal to the President 
through the Civil Service Commission and insist that 
the President’s own rule be respected. 


....Several months agothe world would have hailed 
with delight the announcement of the signing of a treaty 
of peace between Turkey and Greece. As it is, few 
people take any interest in the matter, for the reason 
that no one has any faith that it amounts to much, and 
because every honest man is utterly wearied out with 
the continued manifestation of bad faith on the part of 
all concerned. If the treaty gave any assurance of 
prosperity for anybody it would be easy to forget the 
past, butitdcesnot. Greeceiscrushed; Asiatic Turkey 
will reap no benefit from the indemnity; itlooks even as 
if Crete might lose her autonomy. The only person who 
benefits is the Sultan. He has a new lease of life in 
which he can oppress and outrage, and the people who 
are responsible are the so-cailed Christian statesmen of 
Europe, William, who affirms his sole responsibility to 
Almighty God, at their head. 


....-Our Bostoncontemporary, Zion’s Herald, believes 
the laymen ought to have equal representation in the 
General Conference with the ministerial element; but 
it deprecates undue haste. It is better, it thinks, to pro- 
ceed slowly and cautiously. As equal representation, 
according to its own statement, has been under discus- 
sion in every General Conference since 1876, and been 
approved by it several times by a majority vote, once 
by a two-thirds vote, the danger of haste is not appar- 
ent, It certainly appears useless, however, to submit 
the question again to the annual conferences without 
some plan fora thorough readjustment of the whole 
matter of representation. 


....Not one harsh word forthe Rev. B. Fay Mills, not 
one unkind utterance concerning his acceptance of Uni- 
tarian views, have we observed in the religious press. 
He is not once called a traitor to Orthodox Christianity, 
nor is he condemned as q hopeless heretic. There are 


thos: war kaw so littl: of ta: spirit of ta2 Caurches 
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as to expeet such denunciations to follow persons who 
go over to the radical denominations. Nothing bit re= 
gfet at Mr. Mills’s change of basé and good wishes fof 
his future work, follows him. His many friends be- 
lieve hé goes out of a larger sphere of influence than 
he will go into; but they like his candid, manly 
avowal and will let hit go in peace: 


...:One of the hopeful signs following the lynching 
in Indiana is that none of the papers of the State defend 
it or seek to palliate the crime, so far as we are in- 
formed. They feel that it is a crime which ought to be 
promptly and severely punished. They do not argue 
that it is inevitable. A Texas paper, which came to us 
last week, deplored the fact of lynchings for a éertairi 
crime in the South, but declared it was of no use to try 
to’ prevent them. Such talk tends to paralyze good 
opinion. Indignation, protest, efforts at prevention are 
of use. Lynching must be regarded asa crime, tried as 
a crime, punished as a crime, before it can be overcome. 


....The Mexican populace punished the attempt on 
President Diaz’s life by lynching. How much better it 
Would have been to allow the law to try and punish the 
érime. The conspirators against President Lincoln, 
the assassin of President Garfield, the niurderer of 
President Carnot, of France, and the niiscreant who 
lately killed Premier Canovas, of Spain, were all seized 
by the stern hand of justice, and, receiving fair trials, 
were Gondenined and executed. The power of the law 
to déal promptly and justly in such cases has a whole- 
some influente. This is Mexico’s first lynching. It is 
to be feared that she has been learning of us. 


.::.Itis scarcely surpfising that there is a repoft in 
London to the effect that, after the conclusion of the 
peate negotiations at Constantinople, all the Powefs 
will Ghange their representatives at the Porte, the pres- 
ent Ambassadors having been outwitted to such an ex- 
terit by the Sultan that they no longer carry any weight: 
As soon as the present farce is over, and the people 
really have a chance to see how thoroughly their Gov- 
ernments have Catered to the Sultan, some sort of a 
s¢apegoat will be necessary. It seems a little hard, 
however, to put all the blame on the Ambassadors. 
They apparently simply obeyed crders. 


....Our Catholic contemporary, Zhe Western Watch- 
man, declares that the Southern Methodist Church 
flatly refuses to reunite with the parent body and adds: 

‘Disintegration is the law of error. Truth is construct- 

ive and one.”’ 
How does this comment apply to the Catholic Church, 
in view of the division into the Eastern and Western 
communions and the later division when a third of the 
Latin Church broke away in the Reformation ? Was it 
the law of disintegration working inthe Catholic Church 
which caused these divisions? 


....The hasty action of the Lutheran General Synod 
withdrawing fraternal relations from the United Breth- 
ren in Christ, because that Church sends missionaries to 
Germany, is deprecated bythe Lutheran Evangelist. It 
says ‘‘the people of our churches, could they speak, 
would ninety to one’’ say that the General Synod blun- 
dered, and it expresses the hope that the action will be 
rescinded at the next meeting ofthe Synod. Meantime, 
the pastors of the United Brethren are welcome, it 
says, ‘‘ to our pulpits.”’ 


....As an offset to the undiplomatic language of Sec- 
retary Sherman’s last dispatch on the seal question, an 
attempt has been made to show a discurtesy on Eng- 
land’s part in publishing a letter not communicated to 
our State Department. It fails, however, because the 
letter, which was from the Colonial Department, was 
addressed to the Foreign Office. The Premier can com- 
municate it to our Government or withhold it as he 
deems best. 


. Important, if true, is the story that comes via 
Shanghai, froma French missionary in the province of 
Sz-chuen, that the Chinese Government has subdued a 
revolt of the Lamaists, subjugated Tibet and introduced 
Chinese administration. Unfortunately Shanghai tele- 
grams are not notable for their accuracy. 


...-Doubtless the most effective protest against a 
Negro postmaster yet devised, is that adopted last week 
at Hogansville, Ga. Citizens armed themselves with 
rifles and shot the postmaster as he left the post-office. 
No man, white or colored, is proof against objections. 
thus expressed. 


....The diplomatic correspondence on the Bering Sea 
controversy, just published in London, gives us noth- 
ing new. The important thing is the conference of ex- 
perts to be held next month. That will show what need 
there is for additional protection to the seal race. 


....As was to be expected the filthy Italian quarters 
in New Orleans are looked upon by the authorities as 
offering the most of danger in the yellow fever epi- 
demic. As long as such conditions are allowed in 
America we cannot justly complain of Asia. 


...«We can look to Mexico for an example in dealing 
with lax officials. The would-be assassin of President 
Diaz would not have been lynched if the police had 
properly guarded the prisoner, and the Government 
callsthem quickly and severely to account, 
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Religious Intelligence. —__ 
A Methodist Laymen’s Convention. 


BY T. A, GOODWIN, D.D. 


PursvuANT toa call issued early last spring, signed by 
fifty odd well-known laymen of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, in Indiana, a laymen’s convention was held 
WedneSday, September 
Church, of this city. In numbers, as compared with a 
State convention of politicians who are seeking office, it 
was a tame affair; but as an assembly of earnest men 
who can have no personal emoluments in view, it was 
probably without a rival in the history of conventions, 
both as to its size and its personnel. About 150 were 
present, coming from all parts of the State, which is a 
larger number than was ever assembled, in Indiana at 
least, for so unselfish an object as that had in view in 
the call. Butits personnel was more marked than its 
numbers. It was composed entirely of men beyond 
middle life, the youngest evidently being over forty, 
while the oldest, Col. R. W. Thompson, is late in the 
eighties; for, tho not present in person, owing to sick- 
ness, he was present in a letter which was read before 
the Convention, fully indorsing the object of the Conven- 
tion and breathing the spirit of a loval layman 
who has devoted more than a half century to the inter- 
ests of the Church of his choice, but who feels the 
necessity of some modifications of her polity to adapt it 
to the new conditions of society, in which he is so pro- 
foundly interested that, like the patriarch heis, he sent 
his word of cheer and counsel. The majority would 
probably be in the fifties, but hale and robust in body, 
and yet actively engaged in their several life vocations; 
with this striking fact, every one of them had been a 
Methodist from childhood, and their fathers before 
them were Methodists, many being the sons of early 
Methodist preachers, or of the early stewards and class- 
leaders, whose sacrifices for and devotion to the interests 
of the pioneer Church were not second to those of the 
faithful itinerant; and not one of them had a personal 
grievance to prompt his earnest desire forthe proposed 
modification of the economy of the Church. Every one, 
too, was at home an office-bearer, and some had been 
for more than a quarter of a century, hence their con- 
victions as to reform were the outgrowth of experience 
from within, not of disappointed ambitions from outside 
the working machinery of the Church; and when, 
standing, after the old Methodist fashion, they joined 
in singing: 

‘IT love thy kingdom, Lord, 
The house of thine abode,”’ 
he must have been a cynic of the first water who could 
see anything else in the occasion than a most earnest 
desire to promote the interest of the Church. 

It was the wish of all that the venerable Col. R. W. 
Thompson sbould preside; but in his enforced absence 
an excellent second was found in the person of ex-Gov- 
ernor Cumback, to whose induStry the convention was 
indebted for its existence. His opening address was a 
model of perspicacity and gave the keynote to the pro- 

‘ceedings. It was loyal and loving asto the past, while 
with pardonable Methodist pride it referred to the 
Church’s wonderful success; but it was equally in ear- 
nest for such a modification of its polity as would bring 
the working machinery of the Church in line with the 
spirit and culture of to-day, rather than keeping it in the 
ruts of a hundred years ago. He made no arraignment 


of grievances or oppression on the part of the present , 


rulers of the Church, but insisted thatif the laity could 
be brought more into the confidence of the ministry and 
be permitted to help devise as well as execute, the 
morale of the laity would be greatly elevated and 
greater harmony would exist and better results follow. 
Tho only a primary meeting, those who had called it 
had provided a good program for it by choosing able 
men to discuss some pertinent topics. It is no dispar- 
agement to the other essayists to say that the topic as- 
signed to Col. Eli F. Ritter was the most significant 
from the layman’s standpoint. To him was given to 
discuss the Restrictive Rules. The special significance 
of this lies in the fact that, since they have been invoked 
by the ministry to play so important a part in prevent- 
ing equal representation, the laity have given some 
attention to their origin and their ‘‘ nature and force,’’ 
and few laymen are better equipped for the investiga- 
tion thaa Colonel Ritter. To the training of a lawyer, 
he adds the enthusiastic devotion of a life-long Metho- 
dist to the polity of the Church. Fundamental to his 
argument, he assumed that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has no constitution, in the American sense of 
that word; it has ‘‘ rules and regulations,’’ which are 
binding while unrepealed; but the General Conference 
may at any time repeal or amend any one or all of them; 
and that the assumption of the General Conference of 
1808 to restrict itself for all time to come was without 
authority, and its act was null from the beginning, 
and has been so regarded by every General Con- 
ference, from 1812 to 1896, inclusive, by dealing 
with the Book Concern and its ‘‘ produce,’’ as if there 
were no restrictive rule, and by amending the rules 


15th, in the Roberts Park. 
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themselves, as it has an undoubted right to do when- 
ever it has chosen to do so, the right never being ques- 
tioned until lay delegation became an issue. His con- 
clusion that the General Conference has the right to 
provide for equal representation or to dispense with 
what little it allows, was received with enthusiastic ap- 
proval. Whether the essayist be right or wrong, that 
educated laymen, many of whom are prominent law- 
yers, believe as he does was quite manifest, and may 
suggest the propriety of a re-examination of the whole 
question by those in position to make a conclusion 
effective. 

The essay by Senator Hogate on the probable better 
management of the business of the Churchif more. 
business laymen were on the several boards was good, 
as was also the paper by Judge Binkley, as to how to 
get what we want. The difficulty lies in the fact, he 
argued, that the ministers.) have the matter entirely 
in their own hands, and the laity cando nothing but 
agitate, unless driven to withholding supplies or some 
other revolutionary measures, which the essayist depre- 
cated. Senator Hogate distinctly avowed the Church’s 
faith in the integrity of the ministers, questioning only 
their ability, citing several instances of bad business 
management, as it seems to laymen. 

That the Convention would indorse equal representa- 
tion in the General Conference was a foregone conclu- 
sion from the beginning, but as a logical sequence every 
one saw that equal representation in the annual confer- 
ence must follow or go hand in hand with it, and the 
first draft of the declaration of views contains a resolu- 


tion asking for this also; but on the suggestion of a™ 


member of the committee, himself in favor of the propo- 
sition, it was stricken out before being reported to the 
Convention, because the call for the Convention was 
limited to equal representation in the General Confer- 
ence, so that branch of the general question was dis- 
missed ‘‘ without prejudice.” ; 

Perhaps the most significant and the most important 
action of the Convention was its provisional arrange- 
ment for a national laymen’s convention to be held in 
Indianapolis, in October, 1898, and the appointment of 
thirty delegates and thirty reserves to it, and advising 
the organization of laymen’s associations in every con- 
ference after the pattern of those of the Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia and other conferences, and providing an 
executive committee, with the Hon. John B. Connor, of 
Indianapolis, as chairman. : 

The meeting was harmonious from the beginning, 
and characterized by the most profound respect for the 
ministry, and a hope that so reasonable a request will 
be granted without unnecessary delay. Only one ex- 
pression of any speaker was criticised, and that only 
privately. The chairman had attributed the debt of 
the missionary society to ‘‘ mismanagement’; for want 
of more lay business sagacity in the Board. This did 
not meet a hearty response, but rather some criticism; 
but, as the tone of the address was in general so com- 
plimentary it was not thought best to attempt any mod- 
ification. Thus began and ended the first State Con- 
ference of Methodist laymen, but it will not be the last 
if the plans suggested are carried out. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The Sesquicentennial of the 
(German) Church. 


BY JAMES I. 


Reformed 


GOOD, D.D. 


AMONG the makers of America the Germans have oc- 
cupied an honored place (this fact is often forgotten). 
But they hadan important part, together with Pilgrim, 
Puritan, Huguenot and Hollander in weaving the des- 
tinies of this country into their present brilliant design. 
They published the first protest against slavery (1688), 
printed the first Bible here (1743). gave to the Revolu- 
tion such generals as Barons Steuben and De Kalb and 
Generals Muhlenberg and Herkimer, and have since sup- 
plied the land with faithful and brave citizens. They 
were not, like many of the German immigrants to-day, 
rationalists, but were, as a class, deeply religious (as 
many of them had left their homes on account of relig- 
ious persecution); and they brought with them their 
Bibles, hymn-books and catechisms. They were about 
equally divided among the Lutherans and the Reformed, 
the Reformed numbering in 1731 about 15,000 in Penn- 
sylvania. They began coming in large numbers about 
the beginning of the last century, some of them going to 
New York State but more to Pennsylvania. 

Of their perils by sea and land there is not space here 
to speak; but they braved them all to escape the perse- 
cution and the poverty they left behind them in the Old 
World. It was not very long before they attempted to 
have religious services. As no ministers were at hand, 
they would get a pious schoolmaster to read a sermon, 
or select some one of their number to hold religious 
worship. Somewhere about 1718 a Reformed minister 
from Switzerland appeared among them, the Rev. S. 
Guldin. But he acted more as an evangelist than a pas- 
tor, preaching as they desired; but he did not organize 
congregations. A congregation was started in Ger- 
mantown in 1719, but no effort was made to organize the 
Reformed people until 1725. By that time their num- 
ber north of Philadelphia had become considerable ; and 
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they prevailed on John Philip Boehm, a schoolmaster, 
to become their paster. He hesitated at first, he had 
not been ordained, but finally acquiesced under the 
plea of necessity; and he organized them into three con- 
gregations—Falkner Swamp, Skippach and White 
Marsh. He thus became the organizer of the Church. 

In 1727 another Reformed minister arrived, the Rev. 
G. M. Weiss, who organized the congregation at Phila- 
delphia. Some of Mr. Boehm’s members now became 
dissatisfied because he was not ordained, and preferred 
Weiss to him. So Boehm’s congregations secured 
his ordination at New York, November 23d, 1729. 
Mr. Weiss soon after left for Europe, and when he re- 
turned, in 1731, he left Pennsylvania for New York, 
where he labored among the Germans, whose descend- 
ants are nowin the Dutch church. Mr. Boehm was, 
therefore, left almost entirely alone in ministering to 
the 15,000 Germans in Pennsylvania. His parish cov- 
ered what is now six counties, and was 80 miles long 
by 50 broad. Several young men,it is true, came to 
help him, but the most brilliant of them, Miller, soon 
joined the Seventh-day Baptists. Another, Goetschey, 
did not harmonize with Boehm, while a third, Rieger, 
proved very unreliable. 

The scarcity of ministers gave an opportunity for all 
sorts of sectism to multiply, and Boehm soon became 
involved in a controversy. Count Zinzendorf arrived in 
Philadelphia in 1741, and was warmly welcomed by the 
Reformed people of Germantown. He aimedto form a 
union denomination among the Germans which would 
be modeled after the Moravians. Many of the Re- 
formed and Lutherans fellin with this new movement, 
which was called ‘‘the Congregation of God in the 
Spirit,” especially the Reformed at Germantown, whose 
pastor, Bechtel, wrote a catechism based on the Bern 
articles (1531). They claimed to be low Calvinists over 
against Boehm’s high Calvinism. The Moravians or- 
dained and sent Reformed ministers to labor among 
the Reformed congregations and draw them into this 
movement. Bechtel was made superintendent of the 
Reformed, and Lischy. the Swiss preacher, was its apos- 
tle to gainthem. Through Lischy’sefforts all the con- 
gregations of Boehm'’s west of the Schuylkill seem to 
have joined the new movement; and he was trying also 
to get control the east; but 
Boehm’s congregations of Falkner Swamp, Skippach, 
White Marsh and Philadelphia remained true to him. 
From two sources came the attack on this movement. 
Guldin, to the surprise of these Moravians (who sup- 
posed that, as he was a Pietist, he would aid them) wrote 
a severe attack on them in his pamphlet, ‘‘ Unpartisan 
Witness” (1743). Boehm wrote two pamphlets against 
them, very severely arraigning them: as a result, all 
the congregations that had been drawn into this move- 
ment returned to the old Reformed position, even that 
at Germantown, and only a few individuals of the Re- 
formed, like Antes, Bechtel, Brandmuller and Rauch 
went over to the Moravians, who gained control of this 
new movement as the Reformed and the Lutherans re- 
tired from it. 

From these facts it is very evident that the Reformed 

Pennslyvania needed care and supervision. But 
their mother Church of the Palatinate, in western Ger- 
many, was unable to do much for them, as she was 
passing through persecutions from the Catholics. So 
at her requst the Reformed Church of Holland assumed 
their care. The coming of Weiss to Hoflan@ in 1730, 
led to great interest in them, sothat the Dutch Synod 
outlined a constitution for them. In 1737 they sent the 
Rev. Mr. Dorstius to be pastor of the only Dutch church 
in Pennsylvania at Neshaminy, and also at the same 
time to be superintendent of the work among the Ger- 
mans. But the Germans did not fully affiliate with 
Dorstius, and Boehm became their leader. 

As it became more and more evident that Dorstius 
was not the man for his position of superintendent, the 
Dutch were looking around for another manas superin- 
tendent, when the Rev. Michael Schlatter appeared be- 
fore them from Switzerland. They at once appointed 
him, and hearrived at Philadelphia, in September, 1746, 
and with great energy proceeded to organize the congre- 
gations so that they could call ministers from Holland. 
He first visited the few Reformed ministers in Pennsyl- 
vania, Boehm, Dorstius, Rieger, and also Weiss, who 
had just returned from New York State. He also vis- 
ited the scattered Reformed congregations, and also the . 
German settlements, where there were as yet no con- 
gregations, and gained their pledges for the support of 
pastors. In about a year he had so covered the ground 
that they were ready for an organization, and on Sep- 
tember 29th, 1747, the Reformed ministers and elders 
met together for the first time, in Philadeiphia, to or- 
ganize a Coetus,whose sesquicentennial is observed this 
year. Twelve charges, consisting of sixteen congrega- 
tions, were tepresented in it-by twenty-seven elders. 
Only one congregation, Lancaster, was not represented. 
There were four ministers present, Boehm, the patri- 
arch of the assembly; Weiss, Rieger and Schlatter. 
The latter was made president, and Boehm, secre- 
tarv. Mr. Rieger opened the meeting with a sermon 
on the.133d Psalm; Mr. Schlatter then read his instruc- 
tions from Holland, authorizing him to organize 
the congregations, and also the Coetus, He_also 
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read his personal journal, showing how he organized 
the various congregations and received their pledge to- 
ward the support of ministers. Twenty. congregations 
promised 502 pounds. The Coetus approved all this, 
and he was authorized to request the Holland Fathers 
to send over ministers for the vacant charges. The 
Coetus also appointed a committee to examine into the 
case of the Rev. Mr. Lischy, who now wanted to return 
to the Reformed Church from the Moravians. It also 
decided that the money collected by the Rev. Mr. 
Boehm at New York for the Skippach church should be 
given to his ehurch at Witpen, Montgomery County, 
as the Skippach congregation had gone out of existence. 
The session lasted more than three days. The next 
Coetus (September 29th, 1748) completed the organiza- 
tion by deciding on a creed (the Heidelberg Catechism 
and the Canons of Dort) and a constitution which was 
presbyterial and about the same as Boehm’s earlier con- 
stitution of 1725. 

Space fails to complete the history of the Coetus, 
which lasted forty-five years (1747-1792), and held 44 
meetings. It was then changed (1793) into a synod in- 
dependent of the Holland Church, which developed 
(1863), into a General Synod of the Reformed Church in 
the United States. The 16 congregations of that first 
Coetus have in 150 years become 1,665, the four minis- 
ters have grown to1,000, and the 1,000to 1,500 members 
then, have become now 230,000. 


The Zionist Congress at Basle. 


BY CLIFTON H. LEVY. 


RABBI S. SCHAFFER, of Baltimore, the only American 
delegate to the Zionist Congress in Basle, who has 
just returned, speaks enthusiastically of his experi- 
ences. He went as the representative of the Baltimore 
and Boston sections of the ‘‘ Ohavé Zion’”’ (Lovers of 
Zion), an international society devoted to the support of 
Jewish agricultural colonies in Palestine. He said to 
the writer: 


“I went expressly to attend this meeting. and it was 
well worth the journey, if only to meet the intelligent and 
enthusiastic men who formed the Congress. I have never 
before seen such enthusiasm in any cause. The spirit of 
unity which characterized the delegates, the willingness to 
yield upon immaterial points so that the great purposes of 
the convention might be subserved, was a notable feature. 
Even those who ‘came to scoff, remained to pray.’ Iam 
free to say that we converted the most vigorous opponents 
into advocates. of the cause. Much more than is inferred 
from the mere formal record of the Congress was apparent. 
Judging from the reports presented wherever you find a 
Jew in Russia, Rumania or Galicia you find a Zionist. Here 
in America we can hardly grasp the situation, or under- 
stand the intensity and depth of the Zionistic spirit in Eu- 
rope. I attach no small importance to all that was said at 
the meetings, as well as to that which was done—for the 
masterly -addresses of Dr. Theodor Herzl and Dr. Max 
Nordau cleared the atmosphere and prepared the way for 
the actual labors of the Congress. It met August 29th, 
30th and 31st, and from beginning to end the whole mem- 
bership of the convention seemed to be floating on one 
great wave of enthusiasm—and yet managed to remain so 
sensible as to deal with facts and things as they are. The 
critical question upon which everything depends is the 
attitude of the Turkish Government. ~If, as I hope and 
trust, the Sultan will permit thre systematic increase of im- 
migration into Palestine. the chief difficulty will be re- 
moved. Weshall find plenty of men and all the money we 
neéd, if enthusiasm counts at all. The two hundred or 
more delegates to the Congress are onlv the spokesmen of 
more than sixty thousand men who have pledged them- 
selves to our cause. The best insight into our work is 
furnished by the ‘Program’ and ‘ Plan of Organization,’ 
which were unanimously adopted after proper discussion 
and amendment. The Programis as follows: 


“*The aim of Zionism is to create for the Jewish people a publicly, 
legally assured home in Palestine. In order to attain this object the 
Congress adopts the following means: 

“+. To promote the settlement in Palestine of Jewish agriculturists, 
handicraftsmen, industrialists and men following professions. 

““*9. The centralization of the entire Jewish people by means of gen- 
eral institutions agreeably to the laws of the land. 

**3. To strengthen Jewish sentiments and national self-conscience. 

***4. To obtain the sanction of Governments to the carrying out of 
the objects of Zionism.’ 


“It was not until the third and last day of the meeting 
that we were ready to form and adopt this Plan of Organ- 
ization: 7 


“*y. The chief medium of Zionism is the Congress. 

“**2. (a) Every Zionist who wishes to possess the right of electing 
delegates to the Congress must pay voluntarily everv year, for Zionist 
purposes, at least one shekel, 7. ¢., one franc, one shilling, twenty-five 
cents, half a florin, forty kopecks or one mark. (6) Every Zionist local 
body may elect a delegate to the Congress if the number of members 
exceeds 100. For each further 100 they may elect one additional dele- 
gate. Each delegate may act for several bodies, but cannot cast more 
than ten votes. 

**3. The Congress must elect by ballot a Zionist Executive Com- 
mittee for carrying out the resolutions adopted by the Congress, for 
transacting Zicnist business, and for preparing for the next Interna- 
tional Congress.- 

***4. The Executive Committee is to have its seat’in Vienna, and to 
consist of 23 members, 5 of whom must reside in Vienna, while the 
others are divided among the different countries in the following man- 
ner: Austrian Crown territories (with the exception of Galicia: and 
Bukowina), 1; Galicia, 2; Bukowina,1; Germany, 2; Russia, 4; Rfima- 
nia, 1; France, 1; England, 1; United States of America, 2; Bulgaria 
and Servia, 1; Palestine, 1; other Oriental Jews,1. The members of 
the Executive Committee not residing in Vienna are to be elected after 
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nomination by their feliow-countrymen. The five members who reside 
in Vienna are to be elected by the entire Congress. 

***s5. Each member of the Committee not residing in Vienna has the 
right, after communicating with the Vienna committee, to nominate a 
trustworthy person on the Executive Committee. 

“**6. The members of the Executive Committee shall be the execu- 
tives of their Territorial committees. 

“**>, The Executive Committee shall nominate the General Secre- 
tary, who shall reside in Vienna. 

“*8. The Executive Committee shall nominate sub-committees as 

* required 

“+9, The organization and agitation of the Zionists in their respect- 
ive countries are carried on ding to the requi ts and the 
laws of their respective countries, and their form is to be communica- 
ted to the Executive Committee.’ 





“ Now we had a platform to stand on and a plan to work 
by, so the actual work progressed rapidly. We elected a 
splendid Executive Central Committee, with Dr. Theodore 
Herzl at its head, and a Committee on Hebrew Literature, 
whose work will consist in sowing the seed of Zionism 
broadcast. A motion was adopted intrusting the prelimi- 
nary organization of a National Fund to the Central Execu- 
tive Committee, with instructions to report to the next 
Congress. This was the onlv mention of the ‘State’ idea. 

“‘While every Zionist looks forward to a time when 
Palestine wili havea free and independent government of 
its own, the entire aim at present is to colonize the country 
systematically. To this end it was decided to create a 
specifically Jewish Bank for the purpose of furthering 
agricultural, industrial and mercantile undertakings of 
Jewish colonists in Palestine and Syria. The capital, sub- 
scribed either by Jews or non-Jews, must be applied exclu- 
sively to productive purposes. 

‘“‘Not the least notable feature of the Congress were the 
masterly addresses of Drs. Herzl and Nordau,which cleared 
the atmosphere and broke down anv opposition which may 
have existed. Dr. Nordau’s graphic description of the ‘Gen- 
eral Situation of the Tews.’’ was a remarkable and scathing 
arraignment of thé civilization of Europe. He claimed 
that in Russia, Galicia and Rfimania anti-Semitism robbed 
the large majority of the Jews of the means of making a 
bare livelihood, and that even in Western Europe the moral 
oppression of the Tews was too heavv to be borne. Hecriti- 
cised sharply those Tews who had forgotten the teachings 
of their religion and given themselves up to mere money- 
getting, claiming that thev did nothing for Judaism, but 
gave itsenemies an onening for attack. Zionism, he said, 
is the onlv possible solution of the Jewish question—and in 
that sentiment we all joined heartilv. 

**It is impossible to repeat all that was said bv the va- 
rious eminent speakers: but the effect of their utterances 
is best shown in the work which was accomplished and the 
spirit which thev aroused. I regretted exceedirgly that 
America and England were not more adequately repre- 
sented—and especially that so few rabbis were present. 
But we had letters and telegrams of svmpathv from Grand 
Rabbin Zadoc Kahn, of Paris; from Haham Gaster, of Lon- 
don; from Rabbi Mohilewer, of Bialvstock, one ot the pi- 
oneers of Zionism, and from many others. The delegates 
will naturally act as agents to spread the enthusiasm all 
over the world, and I believe and trust that the next meet- 
ing, which is to take place in Terusalem next vear, will be 
still more largely attended, and be in a position to continue 
the good work, knowing that it has the sentiment and sup- 
port of hundreds of thousands behind it.” 

Lone Brancu, N. J. 


THE Provisional Committee of the National Coun- 
cilof the Congregational Churches has fixed Julv 7th- 
t2th, 1898. as the date for the next council to be held in 
Portland, Ore. 


...-The Working Girls’ Vacation Society, of this city, 
opened its Adirondack cottage the latter part of August. 
The organization is doing an excellent work and has 
seven of these houses in different narts of the country: 
The annual report shows receipts of $23,704. 


.... The British Weeklythinks that American preachers 
preach long sermons. It says that Dr. Lorimer and 
Dr. Pentecost rarely if ever conclude under an hour; 
and Dr. Nicoll went recently to hear Dr. Wright. of 
Buffalo, and he preached for nearly an hour. 


....The Canada Presbyterians are taking hold of the 
opportunities for home mission work in the gold re- 
gions west and have already sent to the Klondike a 
young man, a student of the second year of Manitoba 
College. He has started for Dyea, and will be in Daw- 
son City in the spring. 


..+.The National Convention of Colored Baptists 
opened in Boston last week. with a full attendance. 
Among the services of special interest was a visit to the 
monuments of William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell 
Phillips, Charles Sumner, Abraham Lincoln, Crispus 
Attucks and Robert G. Shaw. A procession of delegates 
was formed, headed by the Albert G. Shaw veterans, 
and wreaths were placed at each monument. 


....According to reports a move has been made to- 
ward bringing about the reunion of the Roman Catholic 
and the Eastern Churches. The Pope has created three 
Greek brothers, Romancounts. They are very wealthy 
residents of Trieste, and in token of their gratitude 
have sent to the Pope two million lire to be devoted to 
the bringing about of this reunion. It is generally ex- 
pected in Rome that their conversion to the Roman 
Catholic Church will follow in due course. 


....The Waldensian Church in Italy has been com- 
pelled to. work along under a dual arrangement, one 
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suited to the newly formed bodies in the South, and the 
other the same constitution long in operation in the val- 
leys. Foralong time there has been a desire to ar- 
range a constitution adapted to both, and plans are 
already made and a constitution has been proposed. An 
important section relates to the arrangement of a Gen- 
eral Synod to meet every three years in different parts 
of the kingdom and be the supreme authority of the 
Church, acting as a legislative power. 


-..-The ninety-fifth Conference of the Seventh-Day 
Baptists was held recently at Salem, W.Va. Tfe re- 
ports of the different societies show much the same con- 
ditions as in other denominations. The foreign work is 
carried on in China, and there is also work in Holland 
and England. Suggestions were made with regard toa 
centennial of the organization, in connection with the 
First Hopkinton Church of Rhode Island, where, in 
1801, the first general conference was held. Consider- 
able attention was given in the discussions to the cause 
of education,’especially that in China, which was ear- 
nestly set forth. 


...-Now it is the Russian Church that is looking 
toward union with the Old Catholics. At the recent 
annual Congress of the Old Catholics in Vienna Father 
Janisheff, the father confessor of the Czar, was present, 
and told the Congress that the Holy Synod had ap- 
pointed a commission to consider the possibility of a 
union of the two churches and to promote its realization 
by every means in its power. He himself wasa member 
of the commission, together with two archbishops anda 
bishop, who were also members of the Holy Svnod, and 
had been instructed to convey their cordial greeting to 
the Old Catholics of Vienna. Some interest was aroused 
by the factthat the local press censor on looking over a 
prolog in verse, written for the occasion by a lady, con- 
fiscated some references to freedom and concord which 
it contained. 


....The American Board’s appeal for special dona- 
tions to meet the deficiency in the receipts met with the 
most generous response. The receipts for August 
were $120,289, $56,534 more than in August of last year, 
or, including the interest item. $55,711. The increase 
was in almost all departments. The churches ad- 
vanced $32,212, the Woman’s Boards, $1,960; Young 
People’s Societies, $544; legacies, $23.402. There was 
a falling off inthe receipts for special objects of $1,585 
and in interest account of $822. The statement for the 
financial year shows that the entire receipts were $600, - 
388 against $598,015 for the previous year, a gain of $2,- 
322. The different departments are as follows: gain, 
churches and individuals, $11,862; Young People’s Soci- 
eties. $1,045; special objects, $10.527, legacies, $1 997. 
On the other hand, the receipts of the Woman’s Boards 
fell off $23,048, and from interest, 6% Theentire income 
of the Board, including what was received from the 
Otis and Swett legacies, was $643,283. The expendi- 
tures were $618,414, leaving a debt for the new year of 
$45,130. Among the more important items in receipts 
were, from the churches $238,686; the Woman’s Boards, 
$167.940; legacies, $118,986; the Sunday-schools and 
Young People’s Societies, $996. The Otis legacy fur- 
nished $37,612, and the Swett legacy, $3,498. 


....Special opportunities for the study of the Life of 
Christ will be appreciated this year particularly by 
all who are engaged in Sunday-school work. The 
American Institute of Sacred Literature, the work of 
which has frequently been mentioned in the columns of 
this paper, has announced the Life of the Christ as the 
subject of both its popular courses for the year com- 
mencing October 1st. While these courses are sys- 
tematic and as thorough as possible under the limita- 
tions of time required. they are not technical and are 
intended for the average person who cannot leave home 
for special study. They are arranged for those who 
wish to study from the Bible alpne, and also for the 
many who prefer to read the best standard literature 
about the biblical writings. The fee for instruction is a 
nominal one (fifty cents for the year). The time re- 
quired is from fifteen minutes to one-half hour a day. 
Fifteen thousand students have been enrolled since the 
first announcement of the courses in 1893. The Insti- 
tute, it will be remembered, is controlled by the Council 
of Seventy, in the membership of which almost every 
university and seminary of importance in the country is 
represented. Itis, of course, undenominational. Any 
one wishing to examine specimens of the work should 
address The American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
William R. Harper, Prin., Hyde Park, Chicago, III. 


...-The religious press generally comments in much 
the same vein as we “did on Mr. Mills’s position. All 
speak of it as somewhat indefinite in statement and 
hence to a degree unsatisfactory. They commend his 
frankness, however, and have good wishes for a con- 
tinuance of effective Christian work, even where they 
differ very decidedly from what they consider to be his 
views. Zhe Outlook takes issue with him as to the mes- 
sage which Christ has given to the Church, and affirms 
that the religion of Jesus is not to be summed up in love 
to God and love to man,:but includes the more funda- 
mental truth of Christ’s message that God loves us and 
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will help us to the life of love, and the Gospel is thus 
the revelation of a new power making a new life pos- 
sible. Zhe Christian Register (Unitarian) respects the 
frankness and candor of Mr. Mills, wishes there might 
be a clearer statement of his theological views, and 
says: 

“We fear he has not escaped the confusion into which 
many generous minds appear to fall, in thinking a definite 
denominational position inconsistent with the broadest tol- 
eration and the noblest service.’’ 

The Christian Leader (Universalist) commenting upon his 
opposition to any sect, and his desire for fellowship with 
all sects, says: 

“Surely there is a flavor of originality in his avowed 
wish to have the fellowship of those whose principles and 
ways he has outgrown; as a new declaration it rather fas- 
cinates; it will be vapid enough if put forth as an imita- 
tion.” 


...-At the quarterly meeting of the Trustees of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor. last week, it was 
decided to fix as the date for the next Annual Conven- 
tion at Nashville, Tenn., July 6th—r1th, 1898. The 
following resolutions were adopted unanimously: 


“ WHEREAS, Christian Endeavor principles have been 
adopted by many societies that are called by other 
names, and, Whereas, in fact if not in form, they are part 
of the great interdenominational and world-wide Christian 
Endeavor movement, 

“‘ Resolved, That we extend to all societies in the United 
States and Canada connected with evangelical churches 
that have adopted a definite prayer-meeting covenant 
pledge, the consecration meeting, and appropriate lines of 
work for Christ, a cordial invitation to the fellowship of 
the United States in its annual conventions, and to all 
privileges that can be extended to affiliated societies that 
do not desire to come fully into the ranks of Christian En- 
deavor by adopting its name with its methods. 

“* Resolved, That all such kindred societies be recorded 
as affiliated societies. 

** Resolved, That we recommend that if State and local 
Christian Endeavor unions adopt this p!an they be earnest- 
ly urged to take every precaution to preserve the princi- 
ples intact, so that the name in every State and local union 
may always stand for the fundamental ideas, and the ideas 
always be coupled with the name which so well expresses 
them. To this end, voting powers and official positions 
should, of course, be limited to members of Christian En- 
deavor societies in name and tact. 

“* Resolved, That we again affectionately invite these kin- 
dred societies to adopt. or couple with their own, the name 
‘Christian Endeavor,’ which always has stood, and to-day, 
inevery land beneath the sun, in an ever-widening circle, 
does stand, for loyal fidelitv to one’s own Church. as well 
as for fellowship with all of every evangelical faith inevery 
clime who love our Lord and Master.” 


Biblical Research. 
Mr. Grenfell on the Logia. 


IN his recent lecture on the Logia to the Friends’ 
Summer School, at Scarborough, England, Mr. Grenfell 
said he thought there had not yet been sufficient time 
for the serious criticism of the new Sayings; a long 
period was always necessary for the assimilation of new 
documents and for assigning them to their proper his- 
torical position. And this was especially true of the 
new page of Logia, because of its unlikeness to anything 
that existed and the consequent tendency on the part of 
critics to either exaggerate its value or to minimize its 
importance. 

We must, said he, try to find out what it means, and 
what extant documents it most resembles. We should 
admit that there was no antecedent improbability that 
genuine sayings of our Lord were known to the early 
Church which were not in the canonical Gospels. Of 
those sayings which were attributed to the Lord from 
the time of Paul down to the fourth century, there is in 
the majority of cases a defect in the evidence. It is 
neither early enough nor strong enough to carry convic- 
tion. Still there was a residue of sayings which were 
well-attested. The instance was given of the saying: 
‘* Be ye approved money-changers,”’ 7. e., people who 
know how to distinguish good coin from false. A simi- 
lar saying was: ‘‘In whatever things I find you, in 
these will I judge you,’’ which has an excellent attes- 
tation. 

There were technical points which were of some im- 
portance in the recovered papyrus. The writing is ex- 
tremely careful, and there was a curious book or leaf 
added at the end of short linesin order to make the page 
of writing look even, a practice which is sometimes 
found in the finest biblical and theological manuscripts. 
Such details with regard tothe elegance of the script 
and the fine form of the book were sufficient in them- 
selves to dispose of the theory that the Logia were 
merely notes jotted down at random, at a sermon or 
lecture. People in those days, like ourselves, made 
Stray notes in a muchmore random manner, as may be 
seen in hundreds of the new papyri. Such notes bear as 
little resemblance to a page of a valuable manuscript, 
written by an educated scribe, as a leaf out of a re- 
porter’s note-book does toa costly edition of the Bible. 

The appearance of the leaf was not that of an original 
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document, but of a careful transcript, designed, per- 
haps, for public use. 

In formulating the statement that the original book 
might be dated between A.D. 90 and A.p 150, Mr. Gren- 
fel] did not wish to create the impression that the Say- 
ings only dated from A.D. 90. The parts that coincided 
with the Gospels must be older, and there was no ante- 
cedent improbability with regard to the remaining Say- 
ings. 

Turning to the Logia themselves, the second Logion 
(Fast and Sabbath Logion) contained Christian ideas 
which were certainly early. The necessity of renoun- 
cing the earthly life for the heavenly is an idea which is 
presented with sufficient force in the Gospels. The Lo- 
gion is not more striking, in the contrast which it throws 
between the Kingdom of God and the world, than Luke 
4: 33, which requires a true disciple to renounce all that 
he hath. This idea of renouncing the world is in the 
Johannean writings, and in the sub-Apostolic and later 
times led to various forms of asceticism, such as absten- 
tion from marriage, flesh-meats and wine, and to various 
metaphysical speculations with regard to the good and 
evii principles in the universe. But there is no sign in 
the Logion of these extreme ascetic practices or dualistic 
speculations. “And so far from the idea of unworldli- 
ness being an anachronism in the first century, it is cur- 
rent in its strongest form in the canonical Gospels, so 
that the person who wishes to prove the Logion a heret- 
ical invention would have to reject, on the same 
grounds, the four Gospels, and especially the fourth 
Gospel, to which as high an authority was assigned by 
some Gnostic sects as by the Church itself. 

Mr. Grenfell held that to interpret the second part of 
the Logion, as referring tothe Jewish Sabbath, would be 
wholly contradictory of our Lord’s teaching on that sub- 
ject,and would stampthe person who put the Logian into 
circulation as a Jewish-Christian. He continued the dis- 
cussion with the admission that he had been convinced 
by the arguments of the ablest of his critics, Professor 
Harnack, that the metaphorical meaning of the Sab- 
bath was the true interpretation. For, in the first place, 
this interpretation kept the two halves of the Logion 
in parallelism; and, inthe second, the early Christian lit- 
erature was extremely strong in its statements as to the 
necessity of keeping the Sabbath, not in the ceremoni- 
al manner of the Pharisees, but according to the ob- 
servance intimated in Exodus: ‘‘ Sanctify the Sabbath 
of the Lord with clean hands and a pure heart.” 

Referring especially to the passage in Justin Martyr, 
where the perjurer or robber, who ceases from his 
wickedness, is said to sabbatize the true Sabbaths of 
God, Mr. Grenfell remarked that the meaning of the 
second half of the Logion was that we were to keep the 
Sabbath of the Lord by living in his service and by 
keeping his holy laws, and asked whether such teach- 
ing was unworthy of him who said: ‘‘ I came not to de- 
stroy but to fulfil.”” The Logion, then, expressed with 
terseness and pregnancy a primitive Christian thought, 
in language which recalled that of the Synoptic tradi- 
tion and of the fourth Gospel. 

In the third Logion Mr. Grenfell was disposed to 
connect the broken text at the bottom of the page with 
the word ‘‘ poverty”’ at the top of the next page, so as 
to conclude the sentence with the words: ‘‘ They do 
not see their own wretchedness and poverty ”’ (cf. Apoc. 
3: 17). 

The present tense in the words, ‘‘ My soul grieveth 
over the sons of men,” shows conclusively that the 
Logion was not a post-resurrection saying, like so 
many Gnostic figments. The first part of the Logion 
was in close parallelism with John I: 10, 11; it was in 
John, also, that ‘‘ thirsting’’ is used as we find it in the 
Saying, ‘‘ If any man thirst,’’ etc., compared with ‘‘I 
found no man thirsty.’”’ As to the second part of the 
Logion, ‘‘ My soulgrieveth” (or rather /adoreth, for the 
Greek word expresses toil as wellas pain), it was quite 
in keeping with the style of the Synoptics, with Christ’s 
lament over Jerusalem, and even with the tragic scene 
of Gethsemane. 

The fifth Logion (Stone and Wood Logion) was dealt 
with at some length by Mr. Grenfell. 

The starting-point for the explanation of this remark- 
able expression must lie in the fact that the concluding 
sentence was meant to express ina concrete form what 
had already been given as a general statement, viz.: 
the doctrine, ‘‘ wherever there is one alone, there am I 
with him.’”’ This at once disposed of a number of ir- 
relevant mystical explanations. The pantheistic inter- 
pretation was disposed of by considering that it re- 
quired Christ not merely to be with his faithful disci- 
ples, but zz them; and not merely to be in the faithful 
disciple, butin every one else. Such an interpretation 
savored more of the nineteenth century than the first. 
What we want is not an assurance that Christ is in all 
things, which fritters away the promise that he would 
be especially with the believer, but an assurance that 
he would be with the believer when he was raising 
stones or cleaving wood. 

Mr. Grenfell appeared to have accepted Harnack’s 
suggestion, that the allusions to stone and wood found 
their motive in Eccles. 10: 9, ‘‘ whoso heweth out [/iter- 
ally liteth out] stones shal] be hurt thereby, and he that 
cleaveth wood is endangered thereby.’’ It could hardly 
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be an accident that the LXX in this passage have three 
coincidences (‘‘ stone”’ ‘‘ cleaving” and ‘‘wood’”’) with 
the terms of the Logion. 

Let us assume that we have in the passage in Eccle- 
siastes the types of hard and disagreeable and lonely 
work. What isthe use, cries the pessimistic preacher, 
of hewing stone and cleaving wood? Your work only 
brings you sorrow and danger. Christ’s answer is 
that he*is with the believer when he is alone, and 
when engaged in disagreeable or laborious occupations. 
Mr. Grenfell thought there was matter for deep con- 
sideration in the Saying when thus read, and that the 
words were not only fascinating and pregnant, but that 
they had a fine dramatic fitness in the mouth of him who 
was known as ‘‘ the carpenter’s son.” 

Turning to the general question of the origin of the 
new Logia, Mr. Grenfell rejected the idea that they had 
any immediate connection with those upon which 
Papias commented. Moreover, they were not the prod- 
uct of any especial sect. The second Logion was 
not Judzo-Christian, nor was the fifth pantheistic- 
mystic. 

Were they, perhaps, extracts from the Gospel accord- 
ing tothe Egyptians? This view had been put forward 
by such distinguished critics as Professor Harnack and 
Mr. Badham. But the remarkable thing was that, tho 
these critics agreed in their conclusions, the arguments 
by which they arrived at them were diametrically op- 
posed. Professor Harnack argued that ‘‘the Logia are 
not heretical, and the Gospel according tothe Egyptians 
was not really heretical, tho most people thought so: 
the Logia were found in Egypt, and therefore they 
come from the lost Gospel according to the Egyptians.” 
Mr. Badham, on the other hand, argued that ‘‘the Logia 
are heretical, and the Gospel according to the Egyptians 
was also heretical in just the same points, being ascet- 
ic, gnostic and pantheistic. The Logia were found in 
Egypt,and therefore,’ etc. The Gospel of the Egyp- 
tians must be rather in the air when distinguished 
critics can argue about itin such an opposite manner. 
In fact, there is only one extract known of it, and all 
the rest that is said aboutit is pure conjecture. 

Quoting the story of Salome froin the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Egyptians, Mr. Grenfell said, very decidedly: 
‘* If you think that this sort of stuff bears the faintest 
resemblance to the new Sayings, your point of view 
must be so different from mine that no arguments of 
mine are likely to convince you of the contrary.’’ As 
the Logia were certainly not pantheistic, the Gospel- 
according-to-the-Egyptians theory might be relegated 
to the limbo to which it had been assigned in the Oxford 
edition, from which critics had vainly endeavored to 
resuscitate it. 

Mr. Grenfell concluded his lecture with a warning to 
those among his critics who, with more zeal than dis- 
cretion, had denied at the very outset the possibility 
that any of the new Sayings were genuine. The par- 
allelism between them and St. John’s Gospel was so 
close that they shared, to a great extent, the problems 
and difficulties connected with that Gospel. And, there- 
fore, those critics who had dismissed these Logia as the 
inventions of Gnostic, mystic and ascetic sects would do 
well to be advised (1) that their interpretation is not the 
correct one; (2) if they continued to bring such un- 
founded charges, they were playing with double-edged 
tools. If only a second century mystic could have 
written the first part of Logion 3, ‘‘I stood in the midst 
of the world,” etc., where are you going to draw the 
line between that saying and such a Logion as ‘‘ Before 
Abraham was, Iam’’? They should beware of using so 
readily an argument which they would shrink from 
carrying to its logical consequences. 

On the other hand, those critics who condemn the 
Logia on account of their Johannean color, should be 
reminded that their argument also would cut both 
ways. They had hitherto proceeded on the assumption 
that all the earliest tradition as to our Lord’s person and 
work was of the Synoptic type, and that the deeper 
metaphysical ideas on those subjects were the reflexions 
of a later and more speculativeage. Butit may very well 
be that these sayings, so Johannean in color at certain 
points, may furnish the necessary link between the 
earliest types of Christian tradition, and throw an un- 
expected light on the early composition of St. John’s 
Gospel and its immediate acceptance as historical. 

In conclusion, Mr. Grenfell said that whether these 
sayings were the actual words of Christ or not (and it 
was the spirit, not the letter that gave life), they repre- 
sent what was thought to be the teaching of the Lord 
at that critical period when, on the one hand, there 
were those living who had seen and conversed with our 
Lord’s disciples, and when, onthe other hand, the cloud 
of divisions, doubts and heresies was rising which was 
destined so soon to darken the fair sunshine of the 
early Church. And we could not affo d to regard 
lightly, at the end of the nineteenth century, what was 
believed concerning Jesus of Nazareth at the beginning 
of the second, nor to ignore anything which brought us 
a step nearer to the reconstruction of the history of the 
Church in the first two centuries of its existence; that 
study which was occupying and, it was safe to say, 
would continue to occupy many of the highest intellects 
of mankind. 
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The Sunday - School. . 
_ Lesson for October 3d. 


PAUL’S LAST JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM.— 
ACTS 21: I-15. 


GoL_pen Text.—‘* I am ready not to be bound only, 


but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord, 


*Jesus.”—Acts 21: 13. : 

Notes.—** From them.’ —From the elders of Ephesus, 
and other friends whom he had met at Miletus. 
** Unto Cos.”’—A little island forty miles south of Mile- 
tus. ** Rhodes.’’—Fifty miles south of Cos. 
“* Patara.”’—There was a harbor at Patara which was 
the capital of Lycia. ‘* Finding a ship.”’—There 
were no regular dates then for packets to sail, and pas- 
sengers had to take their luck of finding a merchant 
vessel. ** Unto Phenicia.”’—It was fortunate to find 
a ship going just their way. ‘* We were aboard.”’— 
Paul, Luke, Sopater, Aristarchus, Secundus, Gaius, 
Timothy, Lychicus and Trophimus, all going together to 
Jerusalem, messengers of the churches, and carrying 
the gifts of the churches. ** Syria.’’—The province 
of which Phenicia was part. ‘“* The ship was to un- 
fade.”’"—And it was then to proceed as far as Ptolemais, 
thirty miles further; and apparently Paul’s party had 
paid their fare to Ptolemais. and so waited seven days 
for the ship to change her cargo. ** Unto Cesarea.”’ 
—About forty miles. which they walked, or rode on 
donkeys. Cesarea was the political capital of Pales- 
tine. ** Philip the Evangelist.”’"—To distinguish him 
from Philip the Apostle. ‘* Four daughters, virgins, 
which did prophesy.” —\t is mentioned as remarkable 
that they remained unmarried for religious service, and 
that they were prophets, meaning preachers. Very 
likely they remained unmarried because they expected 
Christ’s appearance soon. —‘* Took up our baggage.” 
—The Old Version has “‘ carriages,’’ meaning what one 
carries, not wagons, but clothes, books, etc. 

Instruction.—Paulimproved his opportunities. When 
his vessel stopped a few days at Tyre he immediately 
looked up the disciples, and they greatly enjoyed the 
visit of his company. In traveling try to get with 
Christian people. If you stop anywhere look up the 
Christian people and go to church. 

Unmarried women, living at home, like Philip’s 
daughters, have often their own peculiar duties in 
Christian labor. Such were the early deaconesses. It 
is not necessary that they should wear a distinguishing 
style of dress; but they should consider that special 
obligation to care for the poor, to visit the needy sick, 
to labor for the suffering, is devolved upon them with 
their leisure. 

Danger will not deter a good man from walking in the 
path of duty. We have constant illustrations of this in 
Paul’s life. He knew that in every city bonds and im- 
prisonment awaited him; but he had duties to do, love 
to show to his Lord, a Master to serve; and he did not 
count his life dear to him if he might only accomplish 
his duty. Our dangers and trials are far less than his. 
Why should we fear to go forward in any right path? 

Neither willa fear of being laid aside from service 
deter a good man from doing what is right. Paul was 
a very active man, and to him it might seem the worst 
trial to be shut up and allowed to do nothing. But he 
knew that it was God’s cause, and not his, that was con- 
cerned; and if God wished to lay him aside, he could 
find other instruments todo his work besides himself. 
One may serve in prison or on a bed of sickness. Even 
if not allowed to do anything, he may yet be serving if 
he is remaining where he is put, waiting for Providence 
to find something for him todo. ‘‘ They also serve who 
only stand and wait.” 

Neither will the remonstrances of pleading friends 
prevent a good man from doing what seems to him to be 
his duty. Paul felt itto be his duty to goto Jerusa- 
lem. He was moved of God to gothere. At times he 
avoided danger. At others he went right into the jaws 

_ of apparent danger, when God pointed out his way. 
We may not have such clear indications from the Holy 
Spirit as Paul had; but we must at the last follow our 
own best judgment, and not be dissuaded from evident 
duty by the solicitations of others. The young are 
under the control of their parents, who have the right 
to lay commands upon them; but parents should be very 
careful how they command anything which may hurt 
the conscience of a child. At times, as achild grows 
up to be of age, he thinks it his duty to engage in cer- 
tain religious work, perhaps to go on a foreign mission, 
and parents try to,discourage- him, pointing out the 


deprivations or dangers. They should rather rejoice 
if one of their children is called of God to do peculiar 
service for him. 

The greatest happiness comes at Jast from yielding 
toduty. Doubtless Paul and his friends would have 
been much better pleased to have remained quietly in 
Cesarea, peacefully spreading the Gospel about them; 
but they yielded to the will df God. They did not 
know that in a. short time Paul would be returned to 
them, to live as a prisoner on parole, at personal lib- 
erty, for two years in Cesarea, living with his friends 
there and preaching the Gospel as freely as he wished. 
It was God’s way. not theirs, that gave them what they 
wanted there in Cesarea, at the political capital of the 
province, : 
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Dr. Nestle’s Introduction to the New 
Testament.* 


IN this brief Introduction to the Greek New Testa- 
ment Dr. Nestle has added to the obligations under 
which he had laid us by his splendid treatment of the 
texts and versions of the Bible in the new Herzog 
Cyclopedia. Probably there was no one living who 
was so well qualified by exact as well as universal ac- 
quaintance with the subject to write a preliminary 
treatise on the origins and fortunes of the New Tes- 
tament text without losing the trees in the wood or 
the wood in the trees. It is the best conspectus of 
the facts and problems of the subject that we have 
seen, and will be stimulating in the highest degree to 
those who are best acquainted with the matter as well 
as to the tyro. 

For Dr. Nestle is not one of those scholars against 
whom Burgon used to declaim, who had never col- 
lated a manuscript (shepherds who scarce know how 
to hold a sheep-hook); there are few people, if any, 
living, who have collated copies and versions of the 
Old and New Testaments, as he has done; and one 
sees the fruit of this convict labor (for it is very me- 
chanical and often unutterably tedious) in the facility 
with which he assigns the causes of error, which are 
often scarcely appreciated by those who, like West- 
cott and Hort, preferred to rely upon the slave la- 
bor of other people. Nor is it only in this direction 
that Nestle is a great New Testament scholar. He 
knows, what most of us find out slowly and patiently, 
that the New Testament is not a Greek book pure 
and simple, but one whose history and fortunes are 
complicated by Oriental influences; and whatever 
may be the form of the primitive Gospel or its first 
translations, Hebrew, Syriac and Aramaic are a nec- 
essary part of the enginery of the student who attacks 
the final strongholds of the textual history. So we 
may be very thankful that one of the few great Syriac 
scholars of the time is also a New Testament expert; 
we have noone in England or America that has quite 
the same combination of qualifications; Isaac H. Hall 
came the nearest to it, and he has been taken from 
among us. If there isa directionin which Dr. Nestle 
is less strong than in others, I suppose it would be in 
the matter of Patristic attestation; barely two pages 
of the new book are assigned to this important branch 
of study, and this is to be regretted, when we remem- 
ber how much concealed evidence has been brought 
to light of late years by the careful criticism of the 
biblica! matter embodied and concealed in the pages 
of the earlier fathers. But one man cannot be all 
things, even to one subject, least of all when the sub- 
ject is one of such variety as the history of the New 
Testament text. 

The great characteristic of this little treatise is the 
boldness and independence with which the subject is 
handled; one sees not only how much advance has 
been made, but also the direction in which the next 
forward movement is likely to take place. There is 
not a trace of the reactionary movement which char- 
acterizes Oxford men who build Burgon’s monument, 
nor of the rigidity of Cambridge men who think that 
Hort neither could nor did make a mistake in his 
combination or generalization. On the contrary, 
we find on all sides significant and plain speaking. 
For example, we are advised on p. 128 to look at the 
Greek text of Sirach, and examine what is the value 
of the overlauded combination of the Vatican and 
Sinaitic codices; and we find, on making an examina- 
tion, what Nestle had already shown in his margina- 
lien und materialien that the combination in ques- 
tion is often in error, that it is inferior in value to 
the Old Latin version, and that the true reading 
among Greek manuscripts is sometimes only preserved 
in a single cursive text. That leaves to think, as the 
French say; for if in one of the Old Testament books 
the divergence of Aleph and B is from a point textually 
later than the translation of the Latin version, and 
its evidence inferior to a good cursive manuscript, it 
awakens serious suspicions as to the accuracy of 
the statement that the ancestries of Aleph and B 
are in the New Testament derived by a divergence 
from a point near the autographs, and, indeed, we 
are sure that that proposition is not true throughout 
the New Testament, if it is true at all. The student 
will see why the reference to Sirach is so apt, fora 
large part of the original Hebrew has been recently 
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recovered. We are, therefore, able to decide with 
certainty on some primitive readings. For example, 
the reader can try such a passage as 43, 23, 

** Royo abtow ixémacev GBvocov Kai igbrevoev avtiv ‘Inoovc,”’ 
where the reading of the great uncials can easily be 
amended to év airy, 1f00v¢; then compare the Hebrew 
and the apparatus of Holmes and Parsons. Very 
good, it will be said; but what if the recovery of some 
earlier fragments of Logia or texts of Gospels should 
show that there are similar features in the New Testa- 
ment, and that the divergence of Aleph and B is 
later than the point of translation of the Old Latin 
version. May it not even be that, in many respects, 
the Codex Bezz will turn out to be ‘‘the stone which 
the builders have rejected’’? The quotation is not ours, 
but Dr. Nestle’s! He confirms his belief by reference 
to a series of felicitous corrections which he or others 
have made in the New Testament on the hypothesis 
of alost Hebrewevangelium. Of these the most con- 
vincing is Wellhausen’s suggestion that dére txenpootvnv 
74 évévra in Luke 11: 41, is an alternative translation 
of 523. which may mean, according to the pointing of 
the Hebrew, either purzfy or give alms. The one 
translation of our Lord’s saying is found in Matt. 23: 
. Toévroc), the other in Luke. And if 
this be correct, as it certainly seems to be, we may 
expect that the causes of some of the variants in the 
New Testament (and especially of Codex Bezz) are to 
be sought in diverse translations of a primitive Hebrew, 
and not in the wilfulness of transcribers. And this 
brings us back, in part, to Credner and the theory of 
a Judzo-Christian New Testament, which has influ- 
enced both the West and the East. The application 
of this theory to explain the variation in Luke 22: 16 
(Zac brov zAnowt;, with most texts, but fwc xawdv Bowhy in 
Codex Bezz), is very ingenious and, which is better, 
simple. 

On p. 3 Nestle uses the same method to explain 
why the Nazarene Gospel read the account of Mat- 
thew 27: 51, soas to represent that the ‘‘lintel of the 
temple, of marvelous size, had been broken,’’ instead 
of «‘the veil of the temple had been rent.’’ Unfortu- 
nately the Hebrew word which he uses to form his 
variant, does not seem to have the sense of sufer- 
liminare; and St. Jerome has been wrongly cited, as 
Professor Robinson showed some time since. 

But some preliminary mistakes can be tolerated in 
a theory which promises to be very fruitful; for we 
cannot believe that all the early readings of Western 
texts in general, and of Codex Bezzin particular, are 
due to scribes and correctors. 

In the problem of the double text of Luke and 
Acts, Nestle had already committed himself to the 
theory of Blass, whose protagonist he is now recog- 
nized to be, that there were two primitive editions of 
the works of Luke; and that these can be recognized 
and in part edited. A tremendous stride, if this is 
right; but we need a good deal more light on the sub- 
ject before we can assent tothe Blass hypothesis. Dr. 
Nestle gives an attractive and forcible summary of 
the state of the question, which must be, for some 
time at least, sub judice. Now for some corrections 
or doubts with regard to the general contents of the 
new book. 

On p. 10 we are rold that in 1581, Beza pre- 
sented both of his valuable Graeco-Latin manu- 
scripts, viz., of the Gospels and Acts, and of the 
Pauline Epistles to the University of Cambridge. Is 
there not some mistake about the second? The Co- 
dex Claromontanus seems to be meant; but that is 
surely at Paris. 

On p. 28 we find that the codex Sinaiticus, long 
sought for in vain by Tischendorf on his second and 
third visits, was put into his hands by the cook of the 
monastery. What should the cook have to do with 
the manuscript? Was it on the hypothesis that the 
prior must be the one who serves? Or is it a reflec- 
tion from the legend (which Nestle still fosters), that 
there was an intimate connection between the great 
codex and the fuel of the college kitchen ? 

A little lower down it is said that the Russian 
Government gave 7,000 rubles to the library and 
2,000 to the Convent of Mount Tabor. It stands so 
in the official Russian document printed by Gregory. 
But we suspect it is a misunderstanding, and that for 
Tabor we should read ‘‘ holy mountain.’’ 

On p: 39, we are told that J. R. Harris recovered a 
‘‘purple fragment ” of the seventh century on Mt. 
Sinai; read a.‘‘ papyrus fragment.” There is no 
purple vellum that we know of in the convent. 

On p. 75 it is said that the Ethiopic Version of the 
New Testament contains both the epistles of Clem- 
ent. We did not know this; if so, let them, be 
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published at once. But we suspect some confusion 
_ with the Constitutions assigned to Clement. 

On p. 52 fot "Iwceg read 'Iwong. 

On p. 102 Nestle discusses the genuineness of the 
last verse of John, and the meaning of the scholia, 
which refers ittoa later hand. He rightly suggests 
that it is merely a piece of higher criticism of Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia; but a reference to the recently 
published commentary of Theodore on John should 
have been added; for it appears to be conclusively 
proved that the whole of the trouble is due to Theo- 
dore, and that, so far, we have no evidence on which 
to remove the verse. 





Equality. By Edward Bellamy. 
pany. $1.25.) 

This new volume is not so much the sequel of Mr. 
Bellamy’s ‘‘ Looking Backward” as A Few More Looks 
in the Same Direction, omitted in the former volume. 
The framework remains the same as in the first. We 
meet the same Julian West, awakened from his 
hypnotic sleep of a hundred and thirteen years and find 
him the same poor echo of Dr. Leete’s panegyrics of 
the socialistic twentieth century and the happy lover of 
the same Edith Leete, great-granddaughter of his own 
fiineteenth-century sweetheart, who, after mourning her 
lost lover and giving him up for dead, had at last 
allowed herself to be consoled. Julian has just awak- 
ened from the dream in which ‘‘ Lookigg Backward”’ 
snatched him from the new kappiness of the socialistic 
commonwealth of the year 2000, to revisit his old Bos- 
ton homie, as it was in 1887, and to make the agonized 
comparisons of Boston as he knew it then with Boston 
as he had found it in the year 2000, which are so graph- 
ically portrayed in the sentimental fiction of ‘* Looking 
Backward.” Awaking in an agony of tears West finds 
himself in bed in Dr. Leete’s house, the morning sun 
of the twentieth century shining in the win- 
dow, and the beautiful Edith gathering flowers 
for his breakfast inthe garden. With her he quickly 
fesumes happy relations, and the narrative goes for- 
ward from this point to expand and expound the mar- 
velous achievements and institutions of the new Social- 
istic century. It is difficult to take such a book serious- 
ly. Read as a satire on the age, or as a romantic ca- 
price, like Gulliver's travels and experiences among 
the Liliputians, or the Brobdingnagians, it is a work 
of extraordinary imaginative genius. No man in this 
generation can spin cobwebs to such purpose as Mr. 
Bellamy. For gossamer, golden, silken of the true 
brand, he is the master spirit of the age. Taken seri- 
ously, his work is the fantastic extravagance of a rhet- 
oricil windmill. Opening the new volume, we find Julian 
West voted a free citizen of the happy commonwealth. 
A credit card is given him, on which he can draw the 
citizen’s annual dividend of $4,000 from the public earn- 
ings. Private property is abolished, and with it money 
of all kinds—gold, silver,copper, paper,bills, and tokens 
of all kinds. Mr. Bellamy expatiates on the superior 
convenience, simplicity and safety of this method of do- 
ing business with no medium of exchange; but we have 
searched his book in vain for any real example to illus- 
trate this method of barter. In his wonderful arithme- 
tic the average productive value of each citizen is said 
to be $50 per day. The fro rata share coming to each 
citizen, the year of Julian’s arrival, was $4,000; and 
as things were managed, $4,000 is said to have had 
the purchasing power of $6,000 or $7,000 under nine- 
teenth-century conditions. Where the vast fund came 
from which was to pay this dividend of $4,000 it is im- 
possible to discover on any known method of account- 
ing. Mr. Bellamy’s arithmetic is simple and conclu- 
sive. Eachcitizen’s productive value is $50 a day, or 
$18,000 a year. His annual dividend is $4,000, leaving 
a gain tothe State of $14,000 on each citizen. After 
this there should be no more mystery as to the common 
fund. Unfortunately there is a great deal. No profits are 
allowed in twentieth century business. There is, there- 
fore, no gain over cost or expense in all this vast busi- 
ness the State carries on. Where then does this vast 
fund which represents the earnings of the State come 
from? What is this $14,000 of the individual citizen’s 
profit composed of? How is it reckoned? How is it 
built up? Verily it has the appearance of a windmill 
grist. Except for the ceaseless energy of Dr. Leete, 
the great master of the expository windmill, no 
one seems to have anything to do in this socialistic 
paradise. Atone moment Mr. Bellamy explains that 
machinery driven by the resumed powers of nature 
does all the work; at another he asserts that socialistic 
equality is the most powerful stimulus to individual ac- 
tivity. Again he exhibits a fantastic system of electric 
plowing done by a machine which claws up the 
ground like a demon, and so easily that a girl manages 
it and plows up the soil four times a year, apparently 
for the fun of it. He gives his readers an elaborate 
account of the industrial system and of the ailotment 
of every person to his work, and of the steps by which 
he makes his choice. But there is no other sign or 
sound of work in the land. The commodities produced 
are not inevidence. The process of their distribution 
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is invisible. Both production and distribution have to be 
taken on Mr. Bellamy’s word, which, it must be con- 
fessed, does all for them that anybody’s wordcan. But, 
after all, the rhetoric has to be very clear and very 
fully elaborated, which is relied on to create or evento 
expiain new social conditions. It is all well enough 
in the Arabian Nights to cram the page with fantastic 
adventure; but social conditions are tough realities 
which do not vanish easily into smoke, and do not get 
established by fiat or rhetoric. The plain truth about 
Mr. Bellamy’s book is that there is no close, hard and 
workmanlike grappling with real problems and difficul- 
ties in it.- It is easy to show how our social machine 
goes wrong, how unjust, how cruel it is; but how to 
mend it, how to make things better, that is the hard 
question, which is at this moment engaging some of the 
best brain and heart in the world. Mr. Bellamy’s way 
whenthe problem pinches and its terms grow hard, is 
to fly off into Utopia and fetch thence a dream or a fan- 
tastic invention to help him. He catches flying ma- 
chines to carry people through the aig for little or noth- 
ing. He amuses himself with dreams of farming done 
by electricity supplied from posts planted thick in the 
fields, and of food supplied at almost no cost by the 
State from elements scientifically compounded, and 
_which simulates the best roasts without an ounce of 
animal fiber in the whole composition. Farmers thrive 
with no market for cattle and no use for their hay. The 
world grows rich without work, tho work has been made 
pleasant as play. Fashion. splendor ard gems are 
abolished. The women dress in paper and after fash- 
ions of which no example is given, tho we are expected 
to grow rapturous as we follow the author’s praise of 
these paper costumes which are cool in summer, warm 
in winter, impervious to water, have the somewhat in- 
congruous merits of fitting tight and floating free, and 
are never laundried, but only sent to the manufactory, 
ground into pulp, and brought out again new. On the 
whole, we are glad Mr. Bellamy has written this book. 
It is the last word which reduces the whole socialistic 
scheme to absurdity. Itcarries it off in sublimations 
and fantastic rhetoric. Humanlife is not made of such 
stuff. There is lots of reality in social conditions of 
all sorts, and reality is a very tough subject to knock to 
pieces, and yet more difficult to simulate with fantastic 
illusions. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE Froc’s Ecc. AN INTRODUC- 
TION TO EXPERIMENTAL EMBRYOLOGY. By Thomas 
Hunt Morgan, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1897. $1.60. 

This is aclear, succinct and comprehensive account 
of all the known phases of the fertilization and devel- 
opment of the frog’s egg. It does not discuss the later 
stages or the metamorphoses of the young. As the eggs 
of this animal are easily obtained, it is, next to the egg 
of the hen, the most available subject for study and ex- 
amination by the students. That the statements are 
clear and made as intelligible as possible the reader 
may feel Since the anthor is well known asa 
morphologist and embryologist of high standing, we 
have, as the result of several years’ careful preparation, 
a full, detailed and authoritative text-book. The med- 
ical student should master it, even tho it may at times 
be hard reading. The general student, or the reader, 
who is interested in the matter of the physical basis of 
heredity, will find here the fundamental facts regard- 
ing the first beginnings of life, and the structure of the 
egg as wellas of the spermcell. To one who needsan 
authoritative statement of the first steps in the matura- 
tion and fertilization of the egg, in order that he may 
read and understand the recent discussions opened up 
by Weismann and others, this book will prove most 
helpful. 

But it comprises not only an account of the structure 
of the egg and its development under normal condi- 
tions, but we are also presented with full résumés and 
discussions of the results of experiments in cross-fer- 
tilization and the production of abnormal embryos, so 
that the student of teratology will find this fresh state- 
ment of the most recent discoveries most useful. 

The works of the recently established school of ex- 
perimental embryologists, such as Pfitiger, Bom, Roux, 
Hertwig. Schultze and the author, are summarized, and 
for one who has neither the time nor access to the works 
of specialists, this book of Professor Morgan’s will 
prove very opportune. 

It might be said that too much importance is given 
to the facts of abnormal development in such a work as 
this, and that interesting as it is in itself, it is still 
rather a collateral subject, and at present somewhat of 
a fad. Fully as important, if not much more so, would 
have beena more complete discussion of the influence 
of changes in temperature, light, chemical and other 
agents on the earliest stages of the growth of the germ. 
As it is, however, the brief chapter on the ‘* Effects of 
Temperature and of Light on Development,’’ is good, 
so far as it goes. We learn that the rate of develop- 
ment within certain limits is dependent on temperature. 
The growth of the egg is very much retarded, or even 
stopped, in water at the freezing point, In North 
America Rana temporaria often lays its eggs so early in 
the spring that the water is afterward frozen. The 
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eggs which are caught in the ice are generally killed’ 
but those that lie in the water below often remain alive,. 
and will subsequently develop normally. On the other 
hand, the maximum temperature for the normal devel-- 
opment of the eggs of Rana fusca, of Europe, is about 
25°C. ‘‘ Eggs develop very rapidly at this temperature, 
and in twenty-four hou1is have reached a stage of ad- 
vancement corresponding to that at the end of the sec- 
ond day for the average temperature of 16 degrees.” 
The effect of heat on the egg is also briefly stated. 

Not only is the rate of development of the frog- 
embryo affected by the temperature, but also by the 
kind of light in which it develops. The embryos de- 
velop much faster under the same conditions in other 
respects in white than in green light, and the tadpoles 
underwent more rapidly their metamorphoses. Young’s: 
earlier experiments are stated. It appeared from his 
observations that embryos subjected to violet and blue 
light were more vigorous and developed faster, while 
red and green light retarded their progress in growth. 

Finally, there is a chapter on methods of preserva- 
tion, etc.,a full bibliography, and a fairly complete in- 
dex. The book is well illustrated, a goodly proportion 
of the sketches having been drawn by the author. 
While the half-tone drawings of specimens or of 
preparations are beautifully executed, we think the 
diagrams are unnecessarily coarse and heavy and con- 
trast too much, in these respects, with the other hg- 
ures. The paper and press work are worthy of the 
Macmillan Company. 





Lire AFTER DEATH AND THE FUTURE OF THE KINGDOM 
or Gop. By Bishop Lars Nielsen Dahl, Knight of 
St. Olaf. Translated from the Norse by the Rev. John 
Beveridge, M.A., B.D. (Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 8vo, pp. 455. $3.50.) 

This work is one of the few on theological] subjects 
that have made their way into English literature from 
Norway. It comes from an author who has distin- 
guished himself at home, especially by his missionary 
work in Madagascar and by his vigorous support of that 
work athome. He is also the author of several valuable 
publications. The present volume is wholly an exam- 
ination of the biblical doctrine of the future life. The 
subject is discussed under two general heads, ‘‘ The 
Future of the Individual’ and *‘ The Future of God’s 
Kingdom on the Earth.’’” The Bishop teaches with 
great consistency the Lutheran view and appeals to the 
Lutheransymbols. He does not believe that the millen- 
nial reign will be on the earth. As to the place of abode 
of the blest, he thinks we cannot be too positive, tho it 
will be the new earth transfigured and prepared for 
them. The subject is discussed with great thorough- 
ness and the work is particularly valuable as a close 
study of the biblical teaching on the subject. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL STUDIES AMONG THE ANCIENT CITIES OF 


Mexico. By William H. Holmes, Curator Depart- 
ment of Anthropology. (Field Columbian Museum, 
Chicago.) 


This is Publication 16 in the Anthropological Series, 
Vol. I, No. I, of the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago. 
The first part of this paper was previously published 
and is now completed by Part II on the Monuments of 
Chiapas, Oaxaca and the Valley of Mexico. The work 
done is wholly in the line of exploration. No attempt 
is made in this volume to unravel the history of these 
remains, the mystery of their origin, or their historic 
significance. The work of the explorer is done in an 
immensely interesting way, and its results are spread 
before the student with great fulness, accuracy and 
brilliancy of detail. The exploration applies to 
the ruins and remains of Palenque of Ocxaca and 
San Juan of Teotchwacan in the valley of Mexico. 
The figured illustrations, maps and panoramic maps 
are splendid features of the volume, which give the 
reader an invaluable aid. The amount of work done 
in the course of these explorations was great and 
difficult, sometimes dangerous. The general reader 
will find much to interest him; for example, in the ex- 
ploration of the romantic Monte Alban in southern 
Mexico. The student of American archeology cannot 
goamiss. The whole volume will have absorbing inter- 
est for him. 


Purity and Truth. Self and Sex Series. Whata Young 
Boy Ought to Know. By Sylvanus Stall,D.D. (The 
Vir Publishing Company, Philadelphia. $1.00.) 
The main subject presented in this booklet is both 
delicate and important. Every boy should know the 
substance of it; and no boy should have the matter held 
up before him in any prolonged, systematic or continu- 
ous way. The book is given to the public with many 
high commendations from people of sense and charac- 
ter. We add our name tothe list, but with these limi- 
tating or restrictive remarks: Ist, that the subject is 
presented naturally in connection with large views of 
Nature and her reproductive methods and functions: 
2d, that the book is brief and does not hold the atten-* 
tion too long; 3d, that it is not prurient in the presenta- 
tion of the subject nor more likely to suggest passion 
than to cool it; and 4th, that when a boy has once 
read it he. be instructed to burn it and not preserve it 
for future refereace and reading, 
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Tue HICKsITE QUAKERS AND THEIR Doc- 
TRINES. By James M. De Garmo, 
A.M., Ph.D. (Thé Christian Liter- 
ature Co. $1.25.) 

The author has made an unusually ele- 
gant book of this, his tribute tothe plain- 
est school of the plainest people who have 
ever attempted to reduce Christianity to 
the plainest possible rendering. Dr. De 
Garmo’s monograph is a loving tribute 
and memoir, illustrated with a number of 
heliotypes, attractive for their simplicity. 
He gives a résumé of the Hicksite doc- 
rines, especially on the Trinity, the Per- 
son of Christ, the Bible Inspiration and 
Prayer, Sacraments, the Ministry, Mira- 
cles, Immoriality, Heaven, Satan, etc. 
His representation does not differ from 
the opinion current among well-informed 
people. The author claims for them a 
place in the Christian Church under the 
head of Christian Mystics, tho he seems 
to be rather uncertain as to the distinction 
between Mystic and Pantheist. They are 
undoubtedly Unitarians and mystics. In 
reply to the question, ‘‘ Where shall they 
go?” which we interpret as meaning, 
now that the Hicksite connection is fall- 
ing to pieces where and what is their most 
natural home? Dr. De Garmo replies: 
Do asI have done; follow me into the 
Episcopal Church; and gives reasons. 





Literary Notes. 


On September 24th Harper & Broth- 
ers will publish ‘‘ Three Operettas,” by 
the late H. C. Bunner, written with his 
characteristic charm and delicate humor. 


..The twelve papers of the Half 
Moon Series will soon be published by 
Putnam’s Sons, under the name, ‘‘ His- 
toric New York.’’ The book will be 
quaintly illustrated. 

..Prof. Calvin Thomas, of Columbia 
University, whose edition of the first 
part of ‘‘ Faust’’ isso well and so widely 
known, has edited ‘‘ Part II,” witha very 
fullintroduction and notes. It is now in 
the press of D. C.-Heath & Co. 

. The Dial, of September 16th, makes 
a classified list of the announcements of 
fall books. It contains the titles, names 
of authors and publishers, prices, etc., of 
over 1,100 books, covering practically all 
the important publications to be issued 
during the fall in America. 

. Of the fourteen contributors to the 
first number of The Atlantic Monthly, but 
three are still living. J. T. Trowbridge 
contributed a piece of fiction, Parke God- 
win wrote on ‘‘The Financial Flurry,’’ 
and Charles Eliot Norton described the 
Manchester exhibition—very much the 
sort of article we should expect from their 
pens to-day. The name of the magazine, 
it seems, was’ suggested by O. W. 
Holmes. 


.- The Atlantic Monthly for October 
will be the Fortieth-Anniversary Issue. 
James Lane Allen will discuss ‘‘ Two 
Principles in American Fiction.’”’ Mr. 
Aldrich and Mr. Stedman both will con- 
tribute poems; while the editor of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, M. Ferdinand 
Brunetiére, furnishes an explanation of 
the ‘‘ French Mastery of style.”” Henry 
M. Stanley, George Kennan, E. L. God- 
kin, Sarah Orne Jewett are others who 
will help to make this a notable issue. 


. .Zola’s ‘‘ Lourdes’’—recently issued 
by Macmillan—is the initial volume of a 
great trilogy called ‘‘ The Three Cities.” 
In ‘‘ Lourdes’”’ is pictured the depths of 
superstition into which the Roman Church 
has Jed humanity. The second volume, 
**Rome,”’ answers the question whether 
the Roman Church can change this condi- 
tion ior the better. M. Zola says that it 
cannot; and it is understood that the con- 
cluding volume, ‘‘ Paris,’’ describes the 
anarchy which will follow when mankind 
realizes that its beliefs are vain. 


.---Richard Holt Hutton, who died in 
London, September roth, had been for 
thirty-six years editor and literary critic 
of The Spectator. His influence pervaded 
its tone so thoroughly as to make every 
article the expression of his own thoughts 
and beliefs. 
The Spectator and through his essays he 
has been strongly instrumental in shap- 
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ing opinion among a thoughtful and 
thought-leading class of people. Mr. 
Hutton was a graduate of University 
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This is a novel of adventure, dealing with the fort- 
unes of the Scotch Pretenders to the throne of Eng- 
land. The action takes place partly in the army of 
the King of Spain operating in Italy, and partly in 
Scotland. The illustrations, masterpieces in their 
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Carmina for the Sunday School. 


By Lewis W. Mupce and HeErsert B. 
Durably bound in full cloth. 


Already used in many leading Sunday Schools throughout the country. Adopted by the 
Interior Department at Washington for use in Government Schools. 
* A returnable specimen tan will be sent FREE to any S. 8. Superintendent, or Pastor, for examina- 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TURNER. In contains 293 Hymns and 
‘Printed from large, beautiful 
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Ready Friday, Sept. 24th. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE CENTURY CO. 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s 


Novel of the American Revolution, 


“HUGH WYNNE, 
FREE QUAKER. 


Sometime Brevet Lieut.-Colonel on 
the Staff of his Excellency, 
General Washington.”’ 


Pictures by Howard Pyle. 2 vols., $2.00. 
“Tf ‘Hugh Wynne’ is not the long-sought great 
American novel, it at least comes closer to it than any 
novel of the decade.”— The Outlook. 

“There are not wanting those who think that Dr. 
Mitchell has now written the great American novel.”— 
Dr. W. RoBERTSON NICOLL, in The British Weekly. 


THE SCHOLAR AND 
THE STATE. 
By Henry C. Potter, D.D., LL.D., 


Bishop of New York. 

A collection of Bishop Potter’s public utterances, 
mainly on civic questions. Besides the papers bearing 
directly on civic righteousness, there are others on 
“The Rural Reinforcement of Cities,” ‘“‘The Ministry 
of Music,” ‘‘ The Gospel for Wealth,” etc. 8vo, cloth, 
355 pages, $2.00. 


A New Edition of 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 


With a supplemental chapter. The story of the fa- 
mous comedian’s life, told by himself. Profusely illus- 
trated with portraits of the author and of contemporary 
actors and actresses. 8vo, 500 pages, illustrated, $4.00. 


Issued under the auspices of 
the Empire State Society, 
Sons of the American Revolution. 


WITH PREFACE BY CHAUNCEFY M. DEPEW. 


THE CENTURY BOOK OF 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


By Elbridge S. Brooks. 


The Story of the Pilgrimage of a Party of 
Young People to the Battle-fields of the 
Revolution. 


208 ILUSTRATIONS. 
A Complete Panorama of the War. 


A book which describes and illustrates the battle- 
fields of the Revolution as they really look. It contains 
the story of the Kevolution told in the account of the 
trip of a party of boys and girls with their uncle to 
these historic scenes. 250 pages, cloth $1.50. 


MASTER SKYLARK, 


By John Bennett. 

A story of the time of Shakespeare. The hero and 
heroine are a boy and girl ; but the great dramatist and 
Good Queen Bess appear as characters in the story. 
Full of stirring adventure and reflecting all the ro- 
mance of the Elizabethan age. 12mo, about 350 pages, 
with nearly forty beautiful {llustrations by Reginald 
Birch. Cloth, $1.50. 


JOAN OF ARC. 
By M. Boutet de Monvel. 


A simple account of the life of the Patron Saint of 
France, written especially for children, by the great 
French artist, Bontet de Monvel, to accompany 43 su- 
perb illustrations drawn by himself in his most charac- 
teristic style, and richly printed in colors. The text is 
translated by A. I.du Pont Coleman. A beautiful and 
unique art work. Folio, oblong. Price, $3.00. 


A NEW BABY WORLD. 
Edited by Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge. 


A successor to the popular books for very little readers, 
of which thousan is of copies have been sold. A new 
selection of stories, poems, jingles, and pictures from 
St. NrcnHovas with a few of the old favorites retained. 
The book embraces the work of many popular writers, 
and there are pictures on every page. Quarto, about 
200 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE LAST THREE SOLDIERS. 
By William H. Shelton. 


A war story of the North and the South. Mr. Shelton, 
who served in the war himself, has evolved a unique 
plot. Three Union soldiers, members of a signal-corps 
stationed on a mountain-top in the South, are led to be- 
lieve that the Confederacy has triumphed, so they cut 
off all communication with the world and become cast- 
aways. 12mo, about 300 pages. Twenty illustrations by 
B. West Clinedinst. $1.50. 


Ready October 8th. 
Rudyard Kipling’s 
First American Novel, 


“CAPTAINS 
COURAGEOUS” 


A Story of the Grand Banks. 
Illustrated by Taber. 


Published by 
THE CENTURY CO. 
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MUSIC. 


61 Years of Church 


organ building have made JARDINE ORGANS 
known the world over for every good quality 
that an organ should possess. Let us send 
you an illustrated catalogue. 


GEO. JARDINE & SON. 318-320 E. 39th St., N. Y. 
J.CHURCH CO. Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 


EDUCATION, 
BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of otaay ae 
Preparatory and Optional, Year begins Sept. 15, 


Muss Ida C. Allen, Priu., Bradford, Lae 


s D Morristown, 
Miss Dana’s School for Girls, ¥3%7 Jersey 
will reope me. 22. Certificate admits to Smith, W 
lesley ona nal imore College. Music and art. Heesigent 
native French and German teachers. Nearness to N 
York affords special advantages. Boarding pupils, $10). 


Miss S. D. Doremus. 


BOARDING meeooe (LIMITED). 
Re-opens October 4th. 























735 Madison Avenue, New York 


FAIRFIELD ACADEMY ,AgtOuE, 


Does your boy get the care and ated he peak? 
FRA CIS H. 


EWER, A.M., Prin., Fairfield, Conn. 
RS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 








-opens Se ept. 
th Thorough émalich from. Rindsegareen through 


College Prepa: 

of Concentrated A Sontion tn Mind Training a a special 
feature; also conversational Ldn and German. 
Home and Chaperonage Sor sp students, Kinder- 


garten in French and Hngtish re re-opens (0% October 13th. 


N. Y. University 


aw ocno 
EVENING CLASSES, 





one third rar opens 
are ty , DAY 
Ks , Oe B. 
ster id years.) 
Ry 2. after three years.) 


Dail ioe 3:30 to 6 a to 10 p.m. Tuition $100. 
GR. fe Che Soa8— Twelve courses. Five re- 
Saer ‘ss iM 

For circulars address L. J. Jourare, Registrar, 


Washington Square, New York City. 


THE LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


OAKS The Misses Farringtons’ 
School for Young Ladies and Girls. 
12th year. College Preparatory or Special Courses. 
New Buildings. ae climate in the Pines. Out- 

door sports all w 
The principals co by kind permission to the Editor, 
Rev. Wm. Hayes W ARD, D.D. 





PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Exceptional inn gad el or preparing: boys to enter an 
coliege or scientific Our closeness of touc 
with Princeton Un vende is an additional advantage 
to boys intending to enter that institution. Highest 
references. Write forthe catalogue 
J.B. FINE, Head Master, Princeton, N. J. 


YE SEMINARY, RY ao NEW bigs 
For particulars addre . S.J. LIFK, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Regular and elective courses, literary, scientific, 1 
sical, college preparatory. Pupils also fitted for 
vanced courses in leading colleges. Excellent edvan- 
tages in art and music. Fine library, laboratory, observ- 

atory, gymnasium, bowling alley; oo os sports, care- 
ful bal Pigmeat training. Periect sanitary arrangements. 
home influence. Beautifully situated, 45 minutes 








i 

Fall term vot 63d “or begs Sept. 15th, 97. For illus- 
trated prospectus, addres: 

REY. SAMUEL V. COLE, President, Norton, Mass. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


The Fortieth Year opens September 29th. For fur- 
= ag information address Prof. H. M. Scorr, 520 
W. Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


MeCormick Theological Seminary, 
CHICAGO, 


Next session begins Thursday, Sept. 23d. Rooms 
drawn at 10 a.m. Opening address by Chairman of the 
Faculty at 3 p.m. Seminary address 1060 North Hal 
sted St. Take Lincoln Ave. cable. For further infor- 
mation address Chairman or Secretary of the Faculty. 
OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 

year. Opens sept. 22d. With si Sn advantages 


from the College and Conserv: ey A 0 
E. I. BOSWORTH, Secretary. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


New Haven, Conn. 


‘erm opens Sept. 30th. ret. catalogue or informa- 
tien. address Prof. G. B STEVENS 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC, 


USE 0our Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass, 






































General U. S. Grant. 
STEEL ENGRAVING 


By A. H. RITCHIE. 


Size 15 x 18 
Orders Promptly Filled. 
PRICE, $3.00; FREE, BY POST. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street} New York: 
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Financial. 
A Futile Silver Proposition. 


THE visit of the United States Mon- 
etary Commissioners to Europe has 
produced an unexpected result. But it 
may well be doubted that this result is 
either helpful to the cause of interna- 
tional bimetallism or to the relief of 
the United States from the burden of 
carrying an immense sum of a depreci- 
ated metal—silver—in its currency sys- 
tem. In fact, the probabilities are that 
real injury has been done to the plans 
of the present Administration for a 
reformation of our financial organiza- 
tion on lines that would prevent the re- 
currence of currency crises in the 
future. It is extremely singular that, 
at a time when silver agitation had been 
constantly Josing force through the 
march of eventsand economic develop- 
ments, the Bank of England, esteemed 
to be one of the most conservative 
financial institutions of the world, 
shouid be the medium through which a 
fresh, unprofitable monetary discussion 
should be provoked. We referto the 
letter of Hugh C. Smith, Governor of 
that Bank, to the British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, suggesting, under cer- 
tain conditions, that the Bank should 
avail itself of that power in its charter 
which permits it tohold one-fifth of its 
reserve against note issues in silver. 

The British Islands have been under 
the single gold standard since 1816, 
when it was established by Act of Par- 
liament, and since that time the Bank 
of England (which was founded in 1694), 
has maintained the reserve against its 
note issues in gold and Government 
securities. These latter were held 
against notes to the amount of about 
411,000,000 (say $55,000,000 equiva- 
| lent), at the time the Bank’s charter 
was renewed in 1844. That renewal 
included the privilege of an issue of 
notes upon silver bullion to the amount 
of one-fifth of its metallic reserve, but 
the privilege was never used. In 1881, 
atthe Third International Monetary 
Conference, the British Commission- 
ers made the proposition to exercise 
this right of the Bank asa help to 
the price of silver. It was made near 
the close of a futile session, but re- 
ceived little consideration, and, as we 
know, was not adopted. 

It is not hard to understand why the 
English monometallic press and the 
banking and financial circles of the 
Empire are disagreeably astonished at 
a revival of this suggested use of silver 
as part of the Bank’s reserve. The 
inadequacy of such a step, if the pres- 
entation of a further fall or a raising of 
the price of the white metal is contem- 
plated, is obvious on a little reflection. 
The support which would be given to 
the silver bullion market were the Bank 
to use this metal for a nfth of its note 
reserve would be limited to the equiva- 
lent of about $35,000,oc00o—as that is 
the fifth part of the whole gold reserve 
of the institution. How far would such 
an influence go in sustaining bullion 
values when the world’s average annual 
production of silver has been in recent 
years between 165,000,000 and _ 170,- 
000,000 ounces? The United States 
failed lamentably when it was trying 
artificially to maintain the price of the 
metal, first, under the so-called Bland 
Act, by coining $24,000,000 of silver 
every year, and second, under the Sher- 
man Silver Purchase Act, by buying 
54,000,000 of ounces a year. 

It may be argued that assilver is now 
selling at the lowest price on record, 
the purchase of $35,000, worth of 
silver by the Bank of England, would 
have more influence as a sustaining 


force than when the price was much 
higher. A demand for goods at low 
prices often has a ratio of advancing 
power greater than when prices are 
high. But these terms are relative, 
and the entrance of the Bank into the 
market as a buyer would be in the face 
of stocks on hand millions of ounces in 
excess of the stocks which existed when 
the United States tried to establish the 
mint parity of gold and silver by buy- 
ing and storing up 54,000,000 ounces of 
‘‘pig’’ silver a year. Moreover, when 
the Bank had completed the legal limit 
of its purchases, what would become of 
the new accumulation of stocks in 
the absence of a commercial demand 
sufficiently great naturally to hold up 
the price? 

But the extraordinary, as well as 
futile nature of the suggestion of the 
Governor of the Bank of England is in- 
dicated by the conditions attached to 
his proposition, namely, that the 
French mints are again to be opened to 
the free coinage of silver and that ‘‘the 
prices at which silver is procurable and 
salable are satisfactory.’’ Were this 
proposition to be made on the stage 
in a comic opera, based on a plot 
dealing with matters of finance, it 
would sound excruciatingly funny. 
France found herself as head of the 
Latin Union of silver-using European 
States, utterly unable to prevent the 
depreciation of silver when the German 
Government, after the war of 1870—’71, 
began to force its stock of the white 
metal upon the markets of the world. 
To prevent the utter debasement of her 
currency and the loss of all her gold 
holdings, France was forced, first to 
limit silver coinage in 1874 and next to 
suspend free coinage altogether in 1878. 
To expect the French Government to 
open its mints to free coinage of silver 
at the legal ratio of 15 % to 1 (when the 
current market ratio is about 30 to 1), 
so that the world’s silver could flow into 
her open mints and draw out the gold 
—solely because England would take 
$35,000,000 of the depreciated metal, is 
to suppose that sanity has left all French 
financiers. Itis likewise folly to sup- 
pose that this trifling ‘‘ concession to 
silver’’ would induce the United States 
to commit the same absurdity, within 
less than a year after a pupular election 
had declared emphatically for the gold 
standard. 

All that seems likely to be accom- 
plished by the remarkable letter of the 
head of the strongest and most conserv- 
ative institution in the world is to 
arouse false hopes among the ignorant 
class of free silver advocates here and 
abroad, to disturb confidence in the 
judgment and acumen of the Bank of 
Enyland’s management, and to furnish 
an excuse to American weak-kneed 
politicians in the Hails of Congress for 
continuing to palter with the subject of 
currency retorm. It may hardly be sup- 
posed tnat the Administration will per- 
mit its Monetary Commissioners to 
seriously consider the impotent propo- 
sition of the Bank of England, It is 
earnestly to be hoped chat the President 
and Secretary ot the Treasury will not 
permit this attempt to revive a waning 
pernicious cause to divert their atten- 
tion from the financial program so con- 
servatively and clearly outlined in the 
inaugural address. 


A COMPANY has been _§incorpo- 
rated at Albany to be known as the 
Union Associaton of Heirs of Harlem, 
Anneke Jans Bogardus, Edward, and 
Webber estates, with a capital stock ot 
$10,000. The company proposes to 
collect evidence to establish the rights 
of heirs to certain estates in America 
and Europe, - 
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State Banks. 


ATTENTION is called to the quarterly 
statements of a number of the State 
banks doing business in this city, pub- 
lished in our columns this week. A 
summary of the more important items 
is given herewith: 

BANK OF AMERICA. 


ONES ah Sadie ds 0s vkc dct ee $37,409,666 
CNN SUN Soc fs scccccsesceces 1,500,000 
IE 65 thing das dive dave zvenbegie 2,250,000 
Undivided proftts.............+- 252,958 
pe Sha ih RSA UR GARB iit rece 33,406,709 
BOWERY BANK 
MON os nce iit iie's $4,200,528 
CGee GREE So os ecs cad cessceess 250,000 
SUR csntintere leo dae beaded scnvets 500,000 
Undivided profits............... 106,419 
OEE oP Ieee 31344, 109 
ORIENTAL BANK 
EN ais fo sas ccenaciccorsesns $2,473,103 
CONE MNO onc Sites ngn'enwee's 300,000 
Psa daltanidide sadness cess 300,000 
Uindawidedd PIOhts.. 6.450 mss cesiees 98,694 
Rat acc widadias seaeisies 1,774,409 


Monetary Aftairs. 


THE break in the foreign exchange 
market to about the gold-importing 
point has come sooner than bankers ex- 
pected, and it constitutes the most im- 
portant event of the week in the finan- 
cial situation. A number of factors be- 
came operative at the same time to de- 
press rates for exchange. These in- 
cluded the beginning of seasonably 
heavy receipts of cotton bills, large 
drawings against grain being shipped to 
supply Europe’s immediate require- 
ments, London’s purchase of stocks and 
bonds here to the value of at least 
$3,000,000, easier discount rates abroad 
and a higher money market here inci- 
dent to the shipment of currency to the 
country for crop movements. With so 
many influences making for a decline 
the gold point was easily reached, and 
the chances are thought to favor the 
augmentation of our stocks of specie 
from the European supplies, probably 
first from France. Sterling exchange 
in New York at 4.85 is still nearly one- 
half cent per pound above the gold 
point, but demand sterling in Paris is 
reported at 25.21%, which makes the 
‘‘cross’’ price for French exchange in 
New York at which gold can be brought 
in about 5.20, or the current market fig- 
ure. Account has been taken in this 
reckoning of an advance just made by 
the Bank of France in its price for gold 
from 1 to 3% per mille premium; but 
some of the houses which intend to 
bring over gold will probably have no 
difficulty in securing the metal at the 
old rates. During our last movement 
from Paris it was found to be so, and 
even if these advantages are not held 
out at present it is probable that our 
banks would be willing to make up 
the difference in the price of gold by 
granting special loans at low rates to 
its American importers to enable them 
to operate freely in the purchase of 
commercial exchange. Of course the 
amount of gold imported will depend in 
a measure upon the movement of our 
money market during the remainder of 
this season. [!n the last week the coun- 
try banks have taken about $5,000,000 
of currency from New York, and there 
is no end of this drain upon our reserves 
in sight. Call money has advanced 
from 1 4to2%@3%, and time loans can- 
not be secured in quantity on the aver= 
age collateral at much below 4%. Mer- 
chants are paying more for their dis- 
counts because the banks have less 
money to put out in such channels, 
Unless there is a change in this respect 
there will be some inducement to force 
a gold movement soon. At once, hows 
ever, we confront the efforts of the for- 
eign markets to retain their gold by the 
usual method of advancing prices for it, 
The most interesting effort toaccumulate 
specie in Europe is seen in the case of 
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Austria, which country i$ still buying 
specie in connection with its scheme of 
currency reform. When the country 
decided to institute the gold standard 
the Austro-Hungarian Bank held about 
70,000,000 florins of gold, which it has 
increased up to this time to 380,000,000 
florins. Inaddition it held at the start 
24,000,000 florins of gold bills, which 
amount has been increased to 35,000,- 
ooo florins, The Bank now holds 
66% of its entire note issue in gold, as 
against an average of about 55%in other 
countries of Continental Europe. Were 
the movement to Austria over, England 
and France might contemplate a flow 
of gold to New York with a little more 
equanimity. 


In the stock market the week was one 
of considerable excitement, but prices 
closed higher for nearly all classes of 
shares. There was much selling to 
realize profits at intervals, but the re- 
acticns were hardly worthy of the name. 
Each concession in prices uncovered 
new buying orders for the public ac- 
count, and it was not often that the 
market could be fairly termed weak. 
At one time there was fear that a lead- 
ing operator who has been prominent 
on the rise was extending his engage- 
ments beyond the safety point. for he 

- was said to be carrying over a half-mil- 
lion shares in one way or another; but 
the banks combined to enforce some 
measure of conservatism, and the dan- 
ger was thus removed. London was a 
buyer here of about 75,000 shares of 
stocks on balance, the largest week’s 
business in many months past; and 
these purchases were an important 
stimulating factor in the advance in 
prices. London operators are once more 
in a position to rue the confidence they 
have placed in the opinions of some of 
their poorly advised financial journals, 
which have been thus far unable to de- 
tect the certain improvement in business 
here and the grounds for it. While the 
Granger stocks were the leaders of activ- 
ity in the market, owing to their heavy 
tonnage now moving, the strength and 
activity of many other groups were not 
less noteworthy. The Southern roads 
alone held back for a time on account of 
the scare over yellow fever’s prevalence 
in the Gulf States; but they rallied well 
near the close, when it was shown that 
the anxiety felt was unwarranted. The 
Vanderbilts came to the front on an 
active business, the buying being stimu- 
lated by the excellent report of the New 
York Central for the current quarter, 
showing that $719,000 was earned in 
excess of the dividend paid. The special 
movements in low-priced stocks were 
many and important. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 

















Sept. 17. *bept. 11. Decrease. 

scons ebeqedcsesoe $579,31 3,7 643,800 +$2,669,900 
OS a 91,804,200 92,153,700 349,500 
Legal —-- . ) 95,052,600 7,972, 

Deposits. saws 635,958,500 642,149,900 6,191,400 
Circulation....... 14,862,200 14,241,000 $621,200 





The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


bebpsneen ses 91,804,200 - 153,700 
Legal tenders. . > SSpeneo iss won ial 


Total reserve... $178,884,800 $187,206,300 8,321,500 
Reserve required 

ag’t deposits... 158,989,625 160,537,475 1,547,350 

Surplus res’rve. $19,895,175 $26,668,825 $6,773,050 

* Five days. + Increase. 





The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years wasas follows: 








Sept. 4th, 1892—Surplus 
Transactions at the Clearing-House 
for the week: 


Clearings week endi ti. 8th... ages 195 - 
Clearings week ep dine or “ERASERS + ee 32 
Balances week ending 1 . 40,000,956 60 
Balances week ending Sept. 1ith........--- 30,583,645 91 
* Five days 





BANK STOCKS, 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing September 18th. were: 
A re = Wingh bivpicossax soceta 





CITY BANK STOCKS. - 
The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 






















































Banks, Sales. Bid. Asked, 

172 138 

235 28 

dbee lul 

16v bond 

295 305 

4,00u Lise 

12 145 
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105 aes 

3,10 3,500 

2,750 wilh 

120 150 

182 iss 

Ww Sees 

310 an 

liu tone 

300 exe 

iby ease 

88 buss 

150 wane 

535 550 

140 ove 

165 eels 

lw pews 
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195 aw 

110 16 

lov ogee 

145 ebbe 

lid lw 

esos iju 

208 245 
New York Nat. Exchange.. luwu 80 

New ng ork Produce Ex....... 1a 115 120 

eer i %7 w” 

Sepeneaiis Ward 15 lv, wa 

North America 18 130 iene 

riental.......... 65 150 

Pacific 176% 185 Qu 

‘ark.... W754 26U zi 
People’s 25 

Pp a lu7 lus lls 
Republic.......... 150 
Seaboard National.. 10 lw 
Secund National 45 

Seventh National 1u5 luv llu 

Snoe and Leather. LH y2 100 
— National...... 315 205 

neh taanboo a bees 10 

State of New pm 113 115 —e 

Third National. . 85 von w 

Tradesmen’s. 10 10246 es 

Twelfth Ward. 13 sees 130 

Ds harsenpocas'ep sso 2uu Al Seue 

Union a En 195 1%5 190 
United States Nationa! 205 200 
Western National..... 116 1 
WEEE OEE. cehenbenvesienedipbde ¢s00 275 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


. The manufacturers of knit goods 
had a meeting in this city on the 15th 
inst. with a view to increasing the price 
of their goods. The difficulties attend- 
ing the formation of a combination of 
knit goods manufacturers are greater 
than in most lines of business, and it is 
rather doubtful whether an increase in 
price can be forced. 


. There is now approaching com- 
pletion at Buffalo, N. Y., the largest 
grain elevator in the world. Its stor- 
age capacity is about 30,000,000 bushels. 
It is built of steel, and will be operated 
by electric power furnished from Ni- 
agara Falls. Another steel elevator of 
similar capacity is being built by the 
Canadian Pacific Road at Fort William 
on Lake Superior. 


. After many years’ work and the 
expenditure of many millions of dollars 
the Government has completed a chan- 
nel through the Great Lakes of 20 to 21 
feet. The St. Mary’s lock, which is 
800 by 100 feet, and 21 feet deep on 
the miter-sill, cost about $5,000,000. 
The increase in commerce, owing to 
the completion of the deep waterway, 
has been very considerable. 


.As our readers know, the apple 
crop of America and Canada last year 
was unprecedented, the shipments alone 
to Europe amounting to 2,219,846 bar- 
rels. The prospects for fruit in this 
country and Canada this year are that 
the crop will be from 25% to 33%% of 
last year’s crop; but to offset this there 
is a very large shortage in all European 
apple-growing countries, and the pros- 
pects are that the crop this year may 
sell for nearly as much money as that 
of 1896. 


.-»» The two or three freezes from 
which Florida suffered so much a couple 
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of years ago may prove, as such things 
often do, blessings in disguise. Much 
attention has been paid during the last 
two years to the culture of tobacco in 
that State with, in many cases, extraor- 
dinary results. It is stated that. the 
yield this year will amount to from be- 
tween $2,000,000 -and $3,000,000, and 
that next year it will undoubtedly be 
twice asmuch. The profit on tobacco- 
raising is iarge, and the crop is out of 
the way before there is any danger from 
frost. 


.. The California seacoast is sadly 
deficient in harbors, there being only 
two natural ones—San Francisco and 
San Diego. A long and exciting con- 
troversy between those in favor of a 
harbor at Santa Monica and San Pedro 
was finally terminated by the report of 
a commission appointed to determine 
which of the two places was better cal- 
culated asa harbor. The Fifty-fourth 
Congress, in accordance with the rec- 
ommendation of the committee, appro- 
priated $2,900,000 to build a breakwater 
at San Pedro and a recent meeting of 
the Cabinet decided that the work 
should be begun at once, This new 
harbor of San Pedro will furnish a safe 
harbor of great extent and will be of 
much importance to Southern Califor- 
nia. 


-It is stated that the Japanese 
Government has decided to adopt the 
sixty-pound section rail for the 180-mile 
extension of the Imperial Railway. 
This sixty-pound section is known in 
this country as the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road standard, and means sixty pounds 
weight to the yard. It is presumed that 
American mills will receive orders for 
the rails. It is said that the choice 
was made after a very careful compari- 
son with the English standard and with 
that in use on the principal roads of 
this country. The Japanese Govern- 
ment’s American engineer supplied his 
principals at Tokio with blue prints and 
with all details of weight and fasten- 
ings of different railways. If the con- 
tract for these rails should be placed in 
this country, we shall have supplied 
Japan with nearly 40,000 tons of struc- 
tural iron and steel within a year. 


. The following securities were sold 
at auction: 


3 shares State Nat. Bank of NewOrleans.82 


3 shares So. Bank of Georgia............ 156 
4 shares Merchants Nat. Bank of Savan- 
ON SE OR ne oe ae eee 843% 
4shares Norfolk (Va.) Nat. Bank........ 143 
2shares Petersburg (Va.) Nat. Bank....121 
2 shares Milmo National Bank (Laredo, 
MOR cet he Rines ba spinses cinnw pone ds consis 150 
6 shares Norfolk Bank for Savings...... 
11 shares Equitable Gas Light Co........ 
I interest-bearing cert. Mutual Lite ie. 


COs, SOUR GI 000. 6. «05s. soc ccse cess 106 
1 Certificate ot Profits Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
CN 5 950.05 a tiiin 655 oa se.cdsveuas 90 
5 shares Consolidated Gas Co.......... 220% 
4 shares California Dry Dock Co.......... 25 
2 shares Nicaragua Co................ $11 lot 


$2,000 Cent. of Georgia Ry. Co. second pref. 
5%inc. bonds, due 1945...........+00- 163% 

$5,000 Cent. of Georgia Ry. Co. third pref. 
5% inc. ponte due1r 1945 Tohii wok Wena ewhs 108 

pina ag Per bso ff abama, 6% 20-year 
Elec. Light gold b 

$6,000 can Mines Co. Virginia Sationda, 


I share Donohoe- “eased Banking Co., Sam 

hie ce, ig EE A ere 90 
2 shares Empire Bay State Tel. Co. ...... 68 
6 rare ~~ anta and Charlotte Air Line 


50 
1 share American Horse NAG | ie $ 
4shares The N. Y. Standard Watch Co. § 
2 shares Donohoe’s Magazine Co........ $20 

1o shares N. Y., N. H. and H. Rd. Co...181 
16 : eA Commonwealth Fire Ins. Co. of 


22 shares Bond and Mort. Guar. Co...200% 
$10,000 City of New York 3% cons....... 99% 
$10,000 Texas and Pac. Ry. Co. 1st (Eastern 

ERRWENOUIII MIG & sins s'c.0 Sconce dene bese oe 10534 


. The advance copy of the second 
annual report of the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fé Railway Co. for the year 
ending June 30th is before us. The 
year ending June 30th is the first full 
fiscal year since the organization of the 
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company, which became effective Janu- 
ary 1st, 1896. The total number of 
miles operated was 6,479.49. The re- 
sult of operations is as follows: 


Total earnings from operation.$20,621,2 
Total operating expenses..... 22,867,1 Sr 














Net earnings.............. + $7-754.041 29 
Receipts from other sources. 254.499 09 

Net revenue............... $8,008,540 38 
Taxes, -rentals and _ other 

CRIES cs 5 ios cccve vests 1,947,236 75 
Balance applicable to fixed 

CRS ac icnicnaind ech ese $6,061,303 63 
Fixed interest charges......... 4,608,858 03 


fetal, dea for fiscal 
akikasiee tewe phe nabs $1,452,445 60 
Surpin’ x preceding six 


SRDOGNG ss 658s oc ice ck see 150,781 00 





Total surplus to June 3oth, 

OE ey ye ae Pee $1,603,226 60 
The directors have declared interest 
at the rate of 3% to be payable No- 
vember Ist to the holders of adjustment 
mortgage bonds. The gross earnings, 
operating expenses and net earnings as 
compared with 1896 show an increase: 
in earnings of $1,621,632.60, of opera- 
ting expenses $795,913.18; a net in- 
crease of earnings from operation of 
$825.719.42. The report is an able and 
interesting one and willcommand wide 
attention not only from persons finan- 
cially interested in the road but from out- 
side interests as well. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The New York Certral and Hudson 
River Railroad Company has declared 
a dividend of 1% on its capital stock, 
payable on October 15th to stockhold- 
ers of record at the closing of the trans- 
fer books on September 30th. 

The American Bell Telephone Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of three 
dollars per share, payable October 15th. 

The Manhattan Railway Company 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 1% 
on the capital stock, payable at 195 
Broadway, October Ist. 

The New England Loan & Trust Co., 
of which D. O. Eshbaugh is President, 
and W. F. Bartlett is Treasurer, has 
declared its sixtieth consecutive quar- 
terly dividend of 14%, payable Septem- 
ber 21st. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


3 Nassau Street New York. 


‘Vermilye 8 Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 








NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURETIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Baukers, 
No. &9 Wall Street, New Kerk. 


oO Do you want your ary to earn it 
safely? If sowrite for h qhest bank 
o testimonials. Rob’ Strahorn 

& Co., Equitable Puilding » Boston. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nos.45 and 47 WALL STREET,N.Y. 




















CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000.. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys patdy 
Into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, trustee 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the. 
whole time they may remain with the saan yon 


Executors, Administrators, or trustees o tates, re 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and tndivid iduals, wilh 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS James, Vice- Prea, 

JaMeEs S. CLARK, Second Vice- Presa. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lovis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary, 





a 


SAMUEL SLOAN, a. D. SLO 
D. WILLIs JAMES, Baneee i. SOmWAR, 
JOHN A. STEWART, FRANK LyMAN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, (GEORGE F. ViIETO 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, Wa. WALDORF pt TOR, 
JOHN CkosBY BROWN, JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
. JOHN J. PHELPS, 
CHARLEs 8. SMITH, DANIEL Lorp, 

1AM ROCKEFELLER, ae 8. KENNEDY, 


WiLiaM H. Macy, JR., 








Tews Cass LEDYARD, 
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DIVIDENDS. 








1875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus - $900,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of ist mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS, 

UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
ANK ¢ 


oF AMERICA, 
at the close of Susinees on the 15th day ot September 
1897 : 


KESOU RCES. 





Loans ~ 4 II cass sn acccnenens Jesnsyic $19.017,284 72 
OPM. oo ccccscccsdocenesscesccccsseccses 312 
Due — trust companies, banks, bank- 
ers and brokers 1,218,402 79 
meng-bowse ‘and lot 00 





viz.: 
Is and checks for the 
teas day’s exchanges..... $10,°33,655 87 





Other items carried as cash. 102, 582 46 
——_—-— _ 10,136,238 38 
Mikko tendic decas abepnstdecchtetatdaene $37,409,666 46 
LIABILITIE 
Capital stock om in, in ee $1,500,000 00 
lus fund.. 2,250,000 09 
252.957 75 


Due trust companies, banks, 
pons aan i ~f brokers and 


15,489,518 81 
6,216 00 
——-——_ 33, 406,708 71 


ta $4. 
STATE OF ed Y OnE. CouNTY OF New Yo 8: 
WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President, and WALTER 
M. BENNET, Cashier of the BANK OF AM ERICA, a 
bank located "and doing business ‘at Nos. 44and 46 Wall 
Street, in the city of New York, in said county, being 
duly sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing re- 
port, is, in all respects, a true statement of the condition 
of the said bank at the close of business on the 15th day 
of September, 1897; and they fur! hersay that the business 
of said bank has been transacted at the location required 
7 the banking law (Chap. 639, Laws of 1892), and not 
where; and that the above report is made in com- 
ate with an official notice received from the Super- 
ntendent of Banks, designating the 15th day of Septem- 
ber 1897, as the Witt on = “— ry REESE, shali be made. 
NS. a 
WA Ten Me. ‘Bi NNET, Cash 
Severally pw. d and sworn to by bork ‘deponents, 
the 17th day of September, 1897, before me 
JOHN FLYNN, Notar Public Kings County, 
Certificate iled in New York County. 





DARTERLY REPORT OF | ee 
ow BANK OF NEW YORK, 
_- pik of business on the 15th day of September, 
L 


RESOURCES. 





Loans and discounts. 
Overdraft 


$2,392,214 61 
745 45 
























Es x occevccacesssstinsbeeadescays 264,772 13 
Real estate....... 18,500 00 
Mortgages owned.. 25,280 U5 
= and bonds.. 434,866 71 
420,211 29 
509,021 00 
122,763 43 
12,153 72 72 
$4,200, 528 39 39 
LIABILI 
Capital stock paid in, in cash $250,000 00 
3 Ok, RSS ere Ore erorer 500,000 00 
Undivided profits, less current expenses 
and taxes paid 106,419 33 
Due depositors 
Due trust companie yanks, 
bankers, trokers and sav- 
ings banks 188,901 39 
Amount due not included un- 
i any of the above heads, 
Unpaid dividends........... 612 79 
—_ 3,344,109 06 
MIDS vicki 5s .< dus david ewe' Sid see sec aceekie vi me 58 3 39 
STATE OF NEW NEW 
F. C. MAY HE W, i siden at ‘and WwW uM. i RURAL, 


Cashier, ‘of the Bowe ry Bank of New York, a bank locat- 
ed and doing business at No. 62 Bowery, in the city of New 
York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for him- 
self, says that the foregoing report, with the sched- 
ule accompanying the same, is, in all respects, a true 
statement of the condition of ‘the said bank at the 
close of business on the i5th day of september, 1897, 
and they further say that the business of said bank has 
been transacted at the location —— by the banking 
law (Chap. 639, Laws of i832), and not elsewhere; and 
that the above report is made in compliance with an 
official notice received from the Superintendent of 
Banks, designating the 15th day of September, 18%7, as 
the day on which such ss ie’ shall be made. 
F, AYHE W, President. 
Ww M rs KURAU, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, 
the 16th day of September, 187, — cect 
{Seal of Notary.] 


Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 
UARTERLY REPORT OF THE | 
ORIENTAL BANK, 
tA close of business, on the 15th day of September, 
1 : 


McDOWEL 
Notary Public isings ‘Co. 





RESOURCES. 


Liens and discounts. ......ccccerccvecseccce 


$1,365,902 08 
Overdrafts 33 57 


















° oF 
Due from approved reserve agents..... 153,307 80 
Banking house and lot........ $80, 600 00 
Other real estate 51,700 00 
—_—-——- 131,700 00 
Stocks and bonds... 420,699 85 
ee. vee 228,153 57 
. 8. legal-tenders d 
of Nat onal DDL ens cubddsoss¥abidaneo<o+ 60,766 00 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and ‘checks for the 
next day’s exchanges..... $94,336 €7 
Other items carried as cash. 18,203 44 
112,540 11 
i os sswich Su kansas HapeBen ts egeh bes 6a $2,473,102 98 
—- IES. 
Copttal cj paid int a cash.. é $300,000 00 
Rarer eee 300,000 00 
Dndtvided | prois, less current expenses 
EME cdcctccccce . ctu iheenepsee 98,693 53 
Due depositors...........--.++ $1,431,045 36 
Jue trust companies, banks, 
bankers and brokers, and 
Savings hapks............+-- 342,307 7 
Amount due not. incladed 
under any of the above 
Unpaid I dividends 1,056 3: 
n WIENGES... 0002.05 {056 § 
™ aa 1,774,409 45 
eavdiehssonwnk $2,473, 102 98 





Be ge 
EOF N OF New YORK, 
TINTON W.ST Ai KEY, President, and NELSON G, 
AYRES, Cashierof the Oriental Bank, a bank located 
and doing business at No. 122 Bowery, in the city of 
New York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for 
himself, says that the foregoing report, with the sched- 
ule accompanying the same, is, in all respects, a true 
statement of the condition of the said bone at the close 
of eaeene on the 15th day of Septe mber, 1897; and 
they further say that the business of said bank has been 
ereereed at the location required by the Lge law 
(Chap. 683, Laws of 152), and not elsewhere; and that 
the ‘above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of Banks, 
designating the !5th day of Se panne, 1897, as the day on 
which such ropes a oe made. 
W. STARKEY, President. 
Sirsow NG. AYRES, Cashier 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by og onote 

the 17th day of September, 1897, betere 


Seal of Not 
[Beal of Notary] sotary Public oss LR x Y. Go. 





NEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
34 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK: 


The sixtieth consecutive quarterly dividend of ONE 
AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. has been ¢ declared by the 
Directors of this Company, pay Pp ber 2ist, 


_ W. F. BARTLETT, Treasurer. 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY 
No. 19% Broapway My i3d7 
UARTERL DIVIDEND. 








FIFTY.FOURTH & 

A quarterly dividend : one per cent. on the capita 
stock of this Comes has been declared payable at ind 
office on and after Friday, October ist, 1897. The tra 
fer books will be closed on Frida: ay September 17th, at 3 
o’clock P.M., and will be reopened on Saturday, October 
2d, at 10 0 "clock a.M. 

ihe transfer books will be again closed on Saturday, 
October 9th, at 120’clock noon (preparatory to the annu- 
al meeting of the shareholders, to be held on Wednes 
day, November 10th, 1897), and will be “tamed on Thurs- 
day, November 11th, att 16 o'clock a 

Dd. . MoWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN BELL TELE- 
PHONE COMPANY. 


A Dividend of Three Dollars per share will be paid 
on Friday, October 15th, 1897, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on Thursday, September 
30th, 1897. 

The transfer books will be closed from October Ist 
to October I4th, 1897, both days included. 

_WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


NEW Yor K CENTRA L AND HUDSON 
RIVER R.R. CO. 
Office of the Treasurer. 
New York, September 15th, 1897. 

The Board of Directors of this company, at a meeting 
held this day, declared a dividend of ONE PER CENT. 
on its came’ stock payable at this office on the 15th day 
of October next to stockholders of record at three 

o clock p.m. on the — inst., at which time the transfer 
books will be closed, to be reopened at ten o'clock a.m. 
on the 16th day of Getover a next. 

E. . ROSSITER, Treasurer. 

WESTERN U een TELEGRAPH CO. 

New York, September 8th, 1897. 
DIVIDEND NO. 116. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly div- 
idend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon 
the capital stock of this company, payable at the office 
of the Treasurer on and after the 15th day of October 
next to shareholders of record at the close of the trans- 
fer books on the 20th day of September, inst. 

For the purpone of the annual meeting of stock- 
holders, to be held Wednesday, the 13th day of October 
next, and of the dividend above referred to, the trans- 
fer books will be closed at3 o’clock on the afternoon 
of September 20th inst., and reopened on the morning 


of October 14th, 1897. 
R. H. ROCHESTER. Treasurer. 


THE COMBS CIAL CABLE rane, 
KAY-BENNETT Syst 
0, &3 BroapwaY, = YorK. 
DIVIDEN D NO. 33. 
Ae RTERLY DIVIDEND OF ONE AND THREE- 
UARTERS PER CENT. on the Capital Scock of 
~* saan is hereby declared, payable on the Ist 
hol of October, 1897, out of net earfings, to all stock- 
ders of record on September 8th, 18) 

he Transfer — will close at noon on September 

sen inst., and reopen on the morning of October 2d. 

By order of the rd of ees 


. PLATT, Treasurer. 
_Dated September 7th, 1897. 


THEA MERICAN SUGA R REFINING CO. 
YorK, September — 1897. 

The Board of miensiinien of the American Sug: r Refin 
ing Company have this day declared the following divi 
dends = e October 2d, 1897: 

On that portion of the Preferred —— which is en- 
titled to quarterly dividends, 134 per 

On the Common Stock a dividend of 3 - cent. 

The transfer books will close on September 15th at 
three o’clock P.™M., and open on October 4th, 1897. 

NO. E. SEARLES. Treasurer 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y Co., 


30 — STREET, 
New York, September 9th, 1897. 

Notice is hereby given that from Net Earnings ‘toy the 
fiscal yearending June 20th, 1897, there has been de- 
clared the regular dividend ‘of three dollars and ae 

cents per share on Preferr Stock, and two do 
lars ed share with an Extra dividend of one dollar 
are on the Common Stock of the Company, paya- 

le Oct. 21st at the Company’s office in New York City. 
The transfer books will close at 3 p.M.,on the be of 
ae +, and will be reopened on the 12th of Oct., folluw 

ing. FRANK 8. BOND, 

Vice Pres’t. 


Commercial Affairs. 


THE commercial situation is encour- 
aging in its every aspect. Fora time 
the volume of business through the 
country was reduced by the unseasona- 
bly warm fall weather, but this difficulty 
has now been removed. Then, again, 
the distribution of merchandise in a 
large section of the South was inter- 
rupted by the prevalence of a number 
of cases of yellow fever at and about 
New Orleans; but the fear of an epi- 
demic has now passed. Chicago is the 
center of improvement, but most favor- 
able reports are also received from Kan- 
as City,s Omaha, St. Louis and St. 
Paul. Bank clearings for the week were 
the largest for any week since January, 
1893, partly on account of active spec- 
ulation in the East; but the average 
current increase of 12% in railroad earn- 
ings reflects a large distribution of 
merchandise. Wheat has declined 
five cents per bushel in a week, and 
corn and cotton are slightly lower 
in sympathy; but the exports of wheat 


= 























‘last week were exceeded only in the 


second week of September, 1891. 
Crop reports were favorable. In the 
Northwest the wheat harvest has been 
successful, and the weather has been 
quite favorable for corn. Purchases 
for consumption have again advanced 
the iron markets about 1% in a week, 
and the outlook is considered excellent 
for the industry. On buying of 100,000 
tons Bessemer pig at Pittsburg advanced 
to $10. The dry-goods market is less 
active; but this is perhaps to be ex- 
pected in view of the large purchases 
recently made here by the interior mer- 
chants brought to New York by low 
railroad fares, 





eno Constabl,. ae 


Direct Importers 
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care Rugs. 


Exclusive Designs in Rich and Soft Colorings for Draw- 
ing Rooms, Reception Rooms, Dining Rooms, Halls, &c. 


Foreign and DomesticCarpets 


New and exquisite patterns and colorings by our own 


designers. 


Sdeoadway KG 19th Oteeet. 


: NEW YORK. 


sale neaseeeceiranapenietee IPPs 3333% 


We Sell Goods Cheaper than any other House. _&? 


ON FILLS, 


6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, - 


BUY YOUR GOODS HERE AND YOU’LL SAVE 
MONEY. HERE’S AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY. 


RICH SILK WAIST for $4,98 


The Waists advertised here are made of the 
best quality of Taffeta Silk. 


tucks in full gathered front, and four clusters 


: 


Postage. 





Send for our Illustrated Fashion Catalogue. 


from yoke on back; new 
crushed color. 
est Silk Shirt-waist Bargain we ever offered. 
deliver them Free to any point within One Hun- 
dred milesof New York City. 


One Hundred miles, 


New York. 


Six clusters of hand 


sleeves, linen or self- 
Black and colors. It’s the Great- 


We 


If you live beyond 


send Twenty-Two Cents 





e" MAILED FREE. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 


You'll find there a Thousand Other 
Bargains just as Attractive. 


20th to 21st Street, 


6th Avenue, 


New York. 








WINDSOR HOTEL, 


NEW YORK. 





Grand Location. 





ENTIRE BLOCK ON FIFTH AVENUE, 


Between 46th and 47th Streets. 





FLOODED WITH SUNLIGHT AND AIR. 





Superior Accommodations. 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
$4.00 per day and upwards. 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
$1.50 per day and upwards. 


SPECIAL RATES TO PERMANENT GUESTS. 
WARREN F. LELAND, Proprietor. 





READING NOTICES. 








Rockwoop’s Artistic CABINET PHoToGrRapPns, $6 
per dozen. Ground floor, 1440 Broadway (4oth St.). 





Tue Motor (Carriage Department of the Pope 
Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Conn., have 
issued a handsome pamphlet giving directions for 
the care and advantageous operation of their motor 


carriages. The Pope Manufacturing Company are 
meeting with gratifying success 1n introducing their 
Columbia Motor Seats and in the pamphlet just 
issued very full and explicit directions are given for 
their proper care, with also, a long list of electric 
light stations in the principal cities and towns of the 
Eastern States from which a current can be obtained 
for charging the Mt Up eds batteries. This fompiiet 
can be obtained ressing the Pope ufac- 


turing Company, 








THE RICHARDSON & BO BOYNTON 
COMPA 


Tue well-known name of eae & Boynton 
Company has been before the public so long as asso- 
ciated with a concern manutacturing the highest 
type of furnaces and ranges that it only becomes 
necessary for us to call the attention of our readers 
to the fact that the Richardson & Boynton Company 
are now—it that 1s possible—better prepared to fur- 
nish them with heaters, furnaces and ranges than 
ever before. Their address 1s 232 and 234 Water 
Street, New York 


WITHDRAWAL OF THROUGH PAR- 
LOR-CAR_ SERVICE BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND CAPE May. 


Tue Pennsylvama Railroad Company announces 
that the through parlor-car service between New 
York and Cape May on train leaving New York at 
12:55 P.M., and returning on train leaving Cape May 
at7 A.M., has been discontinued.—A dz, 
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TOURS TO THE SOUTH VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA cy 6 


Two vi attractive early Autumn tours will be 
run by the a oa nai Company, leaving 
New York and Philadelphia Septem! 28th and 
October 12 


it 1s hardly necessary to say that these outings are 
the utmost care, and that all 

afford the best possible 
means of visiting each place to the best advan 

The tours each cover a period of eleven days, and 
include the battie-field ot Gettysburg, picturesque 
Blue Mountain, Luray Caverns, the atural Bridge, 
Virginia Hot Springs, the cities of Richmond and 
Washington, and .. t. Vernon. 

The rovnd- -trip rate, includi 
penses, is $65 from New York. ) Fo from Philadel. 
phia, and proportionate rates from other 

Each tour will be in charge of one Soe 
pany’ a — Can He = Bey assisted by = 








will bet Il be Gaee cuasumegeaie’ oy male escort. 
ial trains of parior cars are provided for the 
“a usive use of each party, in which the entire 
round trip trom New York is made. 

For detailed itinerary apply to Ticket Agents or 
to Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway. New York, or 
Geo. W. Bo , Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv. 





Tue house of Sheppard Knapp & Co., Sixth Ave- 
nue and Thirteenth Street, this city, are offerin 
this week new and exclusive designs in Royal Wil- 
tons and Wilton Velvets. Carpets in the greatest 
variety, as well as Lace Curtains and fine Parlor 
Furniture, are offered at prices sure to attracta 
host of buyers. 








Opening of 
Fall Dress Goods. 


Weare now showing our foreiga selections 
in Dress Goods for Astumn wear. 

New shades in broadcloth, and plain wool 
fabrics. 

Novelties ef English make for Tailor Suits. 

Choicest productions of French manufac- 
turers in rich fancy styles. 


dames MeGreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


New York. 





Night Gowns 


An unusual op- 
portunity for thrifty 
buyers: 


Night Gowns— 
of ex.el ent quality, 
heavy Muslin, large 
couble co lar trim- 
med wih _  open- 
work embroidery, 
yoke made with 


spzce tucks and 


fin shed with briar 

stitching, sleeves 

cut wite and trim- 
med with ruffles of embroidery to 
match col.ar, tull s.ze and perfectly 
made, at 


$1.00 each 


including postage. 
Mail orders promptly and accu: 
rately filled. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 
Philadelphia 


CARPETS. 


We call special attention to our new and exclusive 
designs in 


Royal Wiltons and Wilton Velvets 
(The Best Wearing Carpets Made). 


PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST FOR 
HIGH-CLASS GOODS. 


Lace Curtains, 


Most Superb Variety in the City. 
Genuine Lace from $6.00 per pair Up. 








SHADES and DRAPERIES in great Variety. 


Fine Parlor Furniture 


Suits, Odd Pieces and Couches in our own upholster- 
ing, at prices far below the usual, for first-class work. 


Sheppard, Knapp & Co., 


GIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH S8TS., 
New York, 





Insurance. 
The Essence of It. 


‘THE Progressive Endowment Guild 
of America” is, at present, in Rich- 
mond, Va., chiefly in the office and 
person of S. Galaski, Supreme Secre- 
tary. We must quote verbatim from 
its circular, because the style is pecul- 
iar, exhibiting, as in nearly every in- 
stance of assessment literature, the 
same command of the English language 
as a man has of a horse which runs 
away with him, and we could not re- 
write such English without spoiling its 
peculiarities. 

‘Mortuary and old age Benefits, $500 
to $5,000 in old age, or previous in case 
of death; $1.25 to $12.50 per week in 
time of sickness. 

‘‘If you desire to accumulate a compe- 
tency for old age, join the Guild! 

‘*If you wish to provide for your fam- 
ily and dear ones in case of your death, 
join the Guild! 

“‘If you desire aid in time of sickness 
or accident, join the Guild! 

‘*Three essentials embodied in its 
matchless plan, for which every prudent 
man and woman should provide. Daily 
increasing in membership.” 

Here are set forth what are called 
‘‘three essentials,’’ but we should 
rather call them three desirables. Dis- 
ability from age, or mishaps, or death— 
at least one of these is inevitable for 
every one of us, and most people are 
hit by two. Hence provision, pecuni- 
arily, being all that can be made, is 
indeed desirable; we would admit it to 
be essential except that the really es- 
sential thing, namely, providing the 
money for the purpose, appears to be 
omitted from the advertisement. Every- 
body wants insurance, and nobody 
really enjoys paying for it. So here we 
have the promise again, in the O:1der 
of Pendo, a California product: 


‘*Men and women on equal footing. 
We help the sick. We bury the dead. 
We give aid and protection to widows 
and fatherless. 

‘* Doctor and medicine free, $10 weekly 
sick and accident benefit paid to its mem- 
bers. 

‘* $75.00 funeral benefit and $20 a month 
for ten years to widows and orphans. 

‘‘And when a member reaches the age 
of 75 years, a pension of $20 per month 
for ten years.”’ 

The documents are not before us 
entire. Of course admission fees and 
assessments are called for, since they 
are ‘‘essentials.” Sufficient money is 
essential to the successful carrying 
through of any life insurance scheme; 
insufficient demands are essential to 
please the thousands upon thousands 


who either cannot read at all or cannot 
read intelligently, or, on the other 
hand, so ardently desire to get some- 
thing which others pay for that they 
refuse to put to the test of plain arith- 
metic any scheme that promises it; 
these insufficient demands also are suf- 
ficient tor the purposes of the promoter. 
because the ** essential,’’ to him, is the 
money, and not the contract, and here 
is the kernel of the whole. Toa sub- 
stantial insurance organization, in any 
field, the terms are vital; it expects to 
live and to fulfil its contracts, and 
therefore a ‘proper relation between 
price and promise is essential to its 
ability to fulhl, But to the promisor 
merely, the promoter, the assessment 
human ephemera, the situation 1s differ- 
ent, simply because he is a promisor 
merely. His concern lies in the dollar 
he collects. What he promises tor it is 
of no consequence to him, except that 
the bigger and more impracticable the 
promise the more easily and more often 
he will probably obtain the dollar, As 
for the promise itselt, a big one is as 
-easily broken, and therefore as easily 
made, asa little one, It doesn’t take any 
longer, and it costs no more physical 
exertion, to write a check for a million 





dollars than for five, and if the larger 


THE INDEPENDENT 


check could only pass out for its face 
and never return to vex the maker the 
problem of easy comfort would be 
solved. The problem cannot be solved 
just in this way, but there is another: 
instead of one check for a million make 
a million for one dollar, adding the 
element of time, and the thing is done— 
enough dupes are found to take them. 
Essentially, this is the process, and it is 
carried on all around us. It is so easy, 
so perennial, so alluring, that our own 
wonder is that it does not break down 
from excessive competition. We have 
observed some streets—in the north 
end of Boston, for instance—where very 
low-down groggeries are so many that 
they are almost in continuous rows, so 
that inquiry is suggested where the 
grocer and butcher and baker come 
into the round of life; similarly, we 
sometimes wonder why the rather peri- 
patetic offices of these promising: insur- 
ance adventurers do not crowd one an- 
other in the streets. Surely it must be 
possible .to overdo the business and 
break the business by sheer overloading; 
and yet that is not done. 


The Massachusetts Mutual 
Benefit Life. 

Our last reference to this associa- 
tion left it in a hurrying confusion, its 
former head issuing circulars which 
contradicted each other and the mem- 
bers holding meetings and each show- 
ing a disposition to be among the last 
to pay anything. We treated this con- 
dition as equivalent tocollapse, for how 
could it be otherwise? In an associa- 
tion with no bond of cohesion, where all 
depends upon a feeling that the present 
is good and the future secure, knowl- 
edge of the reverse at once dispels the 
illusion, like a sharp norther coming 
upon a warm fog. The practical value 
of each man’s response to assessment 
calls depends upon whether the response 
is general, for, otherwise, the few sums 
paid are swallowed up without noticeably 
improving the general situation; a few 
claim-holders are benefited, but the 
members who contributed are not. 
Hence each one feels like waiting to 
see himself sure by having the others 
move first; and when each tries to be the 
Jast there is not likely to be any first. 
Two temporary receivers have been 
temporarily appointed, and the appoint- 
ment has since been made permanent. 
Assets are said to be about half a mil- 
lion, which is not more than half the 
total of unpaid claims. We suppose 
the court decree no more determines 
the rights of creditors than the amounts 
they will receive. The Association now 
returns, as a fragment, to two small 
rooms which, hardly a year ago, it 
abandoned for more pretentious quar- 
ters. Creditors will doubtless receive 
something, some time, and their disap- 
pointment then will be according to 
their expectations now—the smaller the 
one the lessthe other. Meanwhile the 
receivers are sending to inquirers one 
of four printed circular letters as below: 

‘“*No. I 


‘* Your favor of recent date referring to 
death claim is at hand. The receivers 
will take up these matters and present 
them to the court for settlement at the 
earliest possible moment, as soon as the 
affairs of the corporation can be ascer- 
tained. 





‘*No. 2. 


‘Your favor of recent date relative to 
returning money paid under recent as- 
sessments is at. hand. The money is heid 
by the receivers under order of the court, 
and cannot be returned except upon order 
of the court. 

“No. 3. 


**Your favor of recent date in regard 
to payment of assessments is at hand. 
The duty of the receivers is simply to 
collect the assets and hold the same sub- 
ject to the orderot the court. Unul that 
order is ootained we cannot advise youas 
to the payment of the assessments. It 
the court should hold that deatn claims 
were a preferred claim, there would be no 
balance left for payment of claims to pol- 
icy-holders after payment of the death 
claims, 

“No. 4. 


‘Your favor of recent date inquiring in 
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and any claims that the policy- holders 
may have is at hand. It is impossible 
for us to express an opinion upon thesame 
at present. Upon that question the re- 
ceivers will obtain the instruction of the 
court.”’ 





Insurance Items. 


‘* Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres,” 

There is only one part in this latest 
specimen of superior gall. One Jones, 
connected with the Northwestern Life 
Assurance Association, of Chicago, 
warns the public not to be deceived by 
a similarity of names so as to confuse his 
association with the Northwestern 


Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Milwaukee, Wis.! 


..Some of the changes in officers 
incident to the purchase of the American 
Fire Insurance Company by the Man- 
chester Fire Insurance Company, are 
that George W. Wensley is President, 
Mr. Silas P. Wood, Vice-President, Mr. 
Walter S. Alley, Secretary, and Albert 
B. Liell, Assistant-Secretary. Mr. Wen- 
sley is the Resident Manager of the 
Manchester Fire Insurance Company of 
England, and Mr. Alley is Assistant- 
Manager of the same company. 








INSURANCE, 





1851. 1897. 
THE P 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, go. 1,1897...... $18,546,959 96 
eis 17,200,290 By 
sUnc Us. 1,541,005 64 
Roamans Laws protect the policy-holder. 





New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


AMERICAN 
FIKE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

Philadelphia. 


sayhey-sath annual Statement. 


Cah CaPital. ...ccccccecsccccssccscccccosccecees $500,000 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims 1,560,056 
Surplus over all Liabilities.............-.+-.++ 5, 734 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 18%.... $2,525,790 56 
TAUMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


1850, 1897, 
THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

AU Policies now issued by this Company 

tain the following clauses: 

‘* Agter one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

** This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel, residence or occupation.’’ 

AU Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proojs have 
been received. 

Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 


this Company, may communicate with the President, at 
the Home Ontice, 261 roauway, New York. 


OFFICEKS: 
GEORGE H. BURFURD............ President. 
C. P. RALEIGH... d 

















PRM on kcs enc oaisscesscapne ‘Medicai Director: 
FINANCE COMMiTTEE: 

. G. WELLIAMS.......5.... Pres, Chem, Nat. Bank. 
1OHN Pe a ree eae eae Builder. 
kK, ey hil hee Pres, Amp. & aseewsited Nat, sunk. 
jaMES R. PLUM Lea aher. 


NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE CUMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement Januarv Ist, 1897. 
Capital Stock, all cash.. - $1,000,000 00 


Funds reserved to meet all liabilities : 
Re Insurance Reserve, Legal Stan- 





1897, 1897. 


en Meee hbheoas ingens hoorensgs is 1,806,990 03 

Unsettled Losses and other io 275, GYU Ls 
N cod a over Capital and Liabil- 

pnenubbtensoeveedivasdebegntooses 1,037,580 14 


les Assets, January Ist, 1897.... $4,120,260 30 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHAKDS, Secretary- 
B. R.STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 


APERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED 1857.) 
42 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


GEO. W. WENSLEY, President. 
SILAS P. WvuOD, Vice-r 4 onal 
WALTER 5. ALLEY, Sec: 
ALBERT B, LIELL, ‘Ase Secretary. 


Policy poldese in this Company have INCREAS- 











regard to the condition of the company 








EGCTION under the guarantees of the 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW, 
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New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1896...........c0scceeeeeees! $25,910,904 88 
SRT RE Se Ws Winsnks cee vicndetssevssscocces’ 23,824,955 92 

$2,085,948 91 





All peg hy of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
Casu distributions are paid upon all polictes 
wn policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrende1 
oe surance values to which the insured is 
onpced by Phe Massachusetts Statute. 
gy hy rates and values for aad age sent on appli 
e Company’s Office. 
nana. F, STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres, 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. See 


emememasade™ — alla co., 


ak cap ITAL’ $200,000. 
sascins Bra neh (Otel be Hoe Hy Faterarggy esau 


O 
DIRECTORS. 





W.F. SHIRLEY, 


E. AME! T W. 
EVERETT CLAPP, EDWARD A. LOVELL, 
GEORGE L. FOX THEODORE R. COOKE, 


. COOKE 
THOMAS J. ATKINS, CHARLES F. BROOKS, 
HENRY TUCK JOHN 8. OLIVER, 
EODERT MoCAFFERTY, SIDNEY WARD 
MARTIN V. W WALTER L. TYLER, 


oon HN CA HOW 
JOHN E. LEFFING WELL, President. 
SAMUEL —— Vice President and Secretary. 
ALONZO LEWIS, Asst. Secretary. 





1829 cuarrer PERPETUAL-| 897 
FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance satis of Philadelphia. 


Capital $400,000 00 
Iasurance Reserve | 1,599,415 78 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, ete. 35,898 73 


Net Surplus 1,070,127 55 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1897, $3,105,442 06 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICE NO. 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A POLICY |. wu 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 





form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to tts policy-holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 


E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President, 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 








J. M. ALLEN, Presidents. 


W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
4.8. PTERCE., Secretary and Treasurer. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 








Cash Capital........ ............. $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance in 
FOTCE, CLC.........ccccccsececeeees 4,212,128 37 






-. 2,564,218 76 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 3,564,218 76 
Gross Assets...................... 7,776,347 13 


Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street. New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 











C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department 
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HOME 


Insurance Company of New York, 


Office: No. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-Eighth Semi-Annual Statement, 
JULY, 1897. 


CAPITAL STOCK, - ~- $3,000,000 00 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 














Cash in Banks. $447,104 64 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection. - 571.582 11 
Real Estate. ‘ : : ; ? - 1,750,076 34 
Loans on Stocks. . - »150 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages. | i are tt = : Saree Bene 845 03 
Interest due and accrued. : Pe et nodal tarde tor 58,994 69 
ON DS. Par Value. Market Value. 
District of Columbia of 1924. . 3-65 per cent. $1,000,000 00 $1,135,000 00 
United States Currency. : ye Sy 275,000 00 075 00 
United States (1904). ek 125,000 00 143,125 00 
United States, (1925). ; See. pa ae 100,000 00 —-125,250 00 
State of Georgia (Registered) (1920) ; z Ce aia. 25,000 00 25,000 00 
New York City. eae. ee 505,000 00 = 507,525 00 
West Chicago Park Commissioners Spl. Assessment 
Warrants. x 2  Taieaabes 157,435 73 157,435 7° 
Topeka City, Kan., Internal Improvement. Be id ai 59,625 32 61,414 03 
City of Ric mond, Va. (1922) ‘ pe ei 50,000 00 50,000 08 
City of Greeley, Col., Water. oe me 25,000 00 25,000 00 
Nebraska City, Neb., Paving District. poy, eS ase 15,000 00 15,000 00 
City of Council Bluffs, Iowa, City Improvement. Poe Se Sy 6,000 00 6,000 00 
Kansas ees 3 Kan., Improvement. : Pe 2 oe sa 3,500 00 3,500 00 
City of Atchison, Kan., Internal Im rovement. Pt ee oi 2,000 00 2,000 00 
The Ann Arbor Rail Road Co. rst ortgage (1925). . 4 ‘“t “ 215,000 00 172,000 00 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Co. First Mtg. (1937) 4 ‘* ‘“ 112,000 00 117,600 00 
Albermarle and Chesapeake anne Co. 1st Mtg. (1909). ; Hn i$ 110,000 00 * 116,600 00 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River R. R. 1st Mtge eoaptgl™ 
(1903). tyes 100,000 00 117,000 00 
N.Y . Harlem R. R. 1st Mortgage Registered (1900). ; et 100,000 00 110,000 00 
Ohio & West Virginia Railway Co. ist er 
(1910). " * palais Miles 100,000 00 109,000 00 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville Railway Co. 1st Mort- 
gage (Evansville Division) (1920). ee Pe 100,000 00 96,000 00 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis R. R. 
1st Consolidated Mortgage (1914). isi 100,000 00 130,000 00 
Louisville New Albany & Chicago R’ y Co. 1st Mtge 
(1910) Me Wi ogk es 100,000 00 114,000 00 
Wes Shore Railway Ist Mortgage Gtd. " (Registered) - ao, 100,000 00 _—iI'10,000 00 
Jeff’nville, Mad’n & oo ae R. R. Co. 1st Mtge : 
(S. ty Saeioaner 96,000 00 —-107,520 00 
Dunkirk, Warren & Pie ‘h ny Co. 1st Mtge Gtd (1900) . > i eg 94,000 00 103,400 00 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co. 
Consolidated Mortgage (1930). tee 50,000 00 65,500 00 
Alabama Central Railroad 1st Mortgage (1918) Sues 50,000 00 54,500 00 
Virginia Midland Railway Company, General Mort- 
gage Guaranteed Stamped (1936). +. Wagga 50,000 00 50,500 00 
Cleveland Terminal & Valley R. R. Co. (1995) eS a dias 50,000 00 37,500 00 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis R’y Co. 1st Mtge. 
(1946) eae) ae 25 000 00 18,750 00 
Standard Gas Light Co. Ist Mortgage (1930). : ager ee 50,000 00 57,000 00 
Des Moines Water Works Co. ist Mtge. (1917). MT 50,000 00 37,500 00 
Denver Union Water Co. 1st Mortgage (1914) : 5 sigh igs 48,000 00 36,000 00 
Streator, Ill., Aqueduct Co. tst Mortgage (1915) . om 10,000 00 10,000 00 
STOCKS. 
4815 Shares Morris and Essex Railroad Co. Gtd. $50 each 240,750 00 399,645 00 
2500 United New Jersey R. R., and Canal Ce. 
Guaranteed. too.“ 250,000 00 618,125 00 
2000“ Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway 
Co., Guaranteed. joo “* 200,000 00 = 334,000 00 
2000‘ Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
o. Preferred. Ioo (‘S 200,000 00 278,500 00 
2000 +=‘ Pennsylvania Railroad Company. =m 100,000 00 107,000 00 
1100 (** New York Centraland Hudson River R.R. 100 “ 110,000 00 112,062 50 
1000 ** Fort Wayne & Jackson R.R. Co. Prefer’d. 
Guaranted. too. “ 100,000 00 125,000 00 
1oo0 ~4‘“* Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha 
Relinay Co. Preferred. - - too * 100,000 00 142,000 00 
to00—s “* Rensselaer and Saratoga R.R. . ; . ena 100,000 00 180,000 00 
845 ‘ Connecticut River R. R. Co. 100 ‘* 84,500 00 209,560 00 
500 ‘* The Ann Arbor Railroad Co. Preferred. 100 “ 50,000 00 13,750 00 
42 SS New York and Harlem Railroad Gtd. ns 21,400 Ov 67,410 00 
g00 ~(“* Lake Shore & Michigan Southern R’y Co. 100 “ 20,000 00 33,800 00 
500 ‘* Standard Gas Light Co. Preferred. . - to * 50,000 00 58,500 00 
aos. =< Standard Gas Light Co. Common. ieo =“ 20,500 00 22,550 00 
200 ‘* American Exchange National B’k of N.Y. 100 “ 20,000 00 33,000 00 
ao. ** Mercantile National Bank of N. Y. —_- "* 20,000 00 33,000 00 
oo. .* National Bank of Commerce in N. Y. oan f 20,000 00 40,800 00 
g00 (—“ Fourth National Bank of N. Y. ; : tee * 20,000 00 34,400 00 
200 +‘ Manhattan Company, N. Y. so“ 10,000 00 21,500 00 
ano. ** Merchants’ Exchange Nat. Bank of N. Y. a 10,000 00 11,250 00 
ro td Nassau Bank. oa 10,000 00 15,500 00 
400 ‘* National Broadway Bank of N.Y. . -_ 10,000 00 23,000 00 
mam “ Bank of America, % : —-* 10,000 00 32,000 00 
Ioo (“ Hanover National Bank of N. Y. loo «(* 10,000 00 32,500 00 
soo.  ‘* National Bank of the Republic. Ioo «(“S 10,000 00 15,000 00 
i Chatham National Bank of N. Y. re 5,000 00 14,250 00 
goo. l** Nat. Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank of N. : -_—'s 5,000 00 5000 00 
goo “** Holland Trust Company. . Ioo «(‘f 20,000 00 16,000 00 
200 ‘°° Franklin Trust Company, Brooklyn. oo: “* 20,000 00 42,000 00 
ie Long Island Loan and rust Company. Ioo (“ 6,000 00 12,420 00 
ad Metropolitan Trust Company. : 100“ 5,000 00 14,750 00 
$10,763,720 12 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital. , . $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund. 4,164,313 00 
Unpaid Losses. 365,524 53 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, Commission on Uncollected Premiums and other claims 265,315 22 
Net Surplus. 3 2,968,567 37 





$10,763,720 12 


DIRECTORS. 


David H. McAlpin, Walter H. Lewis, 

Andrew C. Armstrong, Francis H. Leggett, 

Cornelius N. Bliss, Benjamin Perkins, 

Edmund F. Holbrook, Elbridge G. Snow, 

John H. Washburn, George ” Hartford, 
James B. Van Woert. 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 
WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
THOMAS B. GREENE, t Secretaries. ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, 


HENRY J. FERRIS, Aantient Mipeiteten, 


Levi P. Morton, 
Henry A. Hurlbut, 
Oliver S. Carter, 
Henry M. Taber, 
Daniel A. Heald, 


Henry F. Noyes, 
Lucien C. Warner, 
Warner Van Norden, 
Alfred F. Cross, 
Dumont Clarke, 





Vice-Presidents. 


AREUNAH M. BURTIS, 





Rialto Building, Chicago. 
RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


A Semi-Annual Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared, payable on demand. 
k, July Sth, 1897, 








(1249) 25 


Aesop Applied. 

In the Villa Albani, at Rome, the 
traveler sees a statue of a misshapen 
dwarf, in the garb of a slave, who is 
represented as intently observing a 
And this, 
Says one’s cicerone, was A®sop, the 


turtle crawling at his feet. 


Fabulist serving and studying nature 
in the sixth century before Christ. 
For us to-day the fruit of his labor 
comes in a thin little volume, quaint- 
Let the scholars doubt the 
slave’s existence if they will, the fa- 


ly wise. 


bles are here for our improvement; 
nor does it much matter after all 
whether one sop wrote them or 
another man of the same name. 

What wise little yarn: they are, to 
be sure, Choose any at random, 
and see its teaching. There was the 
dog that looked into the stream and 
thought the reflection another dog, 
the happy possessor of a piece of 
meat, larger than the real piece in 
his own mouth. Envious, he snap- 
ped at that shadowy prize—and the 
result is obvious. 

That immortal dog does not stand 
alonein his folly. He was nota bit 
more foolish, acting as he did, than 
is many a man in his business trans- 
actions. He lost his own assets, 
and he failed to get another’s. He 
was merely one of the fellows who 
want the earth, and are never satis- 
fied with safe, reasonable and con- 
servative returns. 

How many men to-day are invest- 
ing in mere shadows, dropping tan- 
gible holdings in that vain attempt 
to capture mere emptiness? Let 
them change these tactics. Let 
them turn to that safest investment 
of all—sound Life Insurance. Let 
them turn, moreover, to that com- 
pany which, in its fifty-four years of 
growth and beneficence, has shown 
itself the leader of its kind—the Mu- 
tual Life of New York. 

Do not again act the illustration 
of this old Asopian fable. Through 
some agent of the great Mutual 
start at once to reap real benefit and 
lay up substance for the future. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— 
as best adapted to their prac- 
tical wants, such as is issued 
by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
a9 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE 


The Metropolitan a en 
of New York, leads the way in furnishing life 
insurance upon the industrial plan. Under 
this plan a policy can be secured, by paying 
5 cents per week and upwards, insuring all 
ages from 2 to 70, for policies ranging from 
$30 upwards, payable immediately after 
death. Write the company for its literature, 
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Old and Young. 
The Carpenter. 


BY ALICE RANLETT. 


THAT evening, when the Carpenter swept 
out 
The fragrant shavings from the work- 
shop floor, 
And placed the tools in order and shut to 
And barred, for the last time, the hum- 


ble door, 
And, going on His way to save the 
world, : 
Turned from the laborer’s lot for ever- 
more, 


I wonder—was He glad? 


That the Carpenter 


morning, when 
walked forth 
From Joseph’s doorway, in the glim- 
mering light, 
And bade His holy Mother long fare- 
weil, 
And, through the rose-shot skies with 
dawning bright, 
Saw glooming the dark shadow of the 
Cross, 
- Yet, seeing, set His feet toward Cal- 
vary’s hight, 
I wonder—was he sad ? 


Ah! when the Carpenter went on His 
way, 
He thought not for Himself of good or 
ill, 
One was His path, 
thronging men 
Craving His help e’en to the cross- 
crowned hill, 
In toiling, healing, teaching, suffering— 
all 
His joy, His life, to do His Father’s 
will; 
And earth and Heaven are glad! 


through shop or 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 





The Double Negative; or, Mrs. 
Robbins’s Awakening. 


BY MARY F. M. BALDWIN. 


‘© Wuart do you call this?” said Mrs. 
Robbins, as she held up in one hand a 
boy's jacket and in the other a package 
of cigarets which she had just found in 
one of the pockets. ‘‘Oho, my little 
man, I’ve caught you, have 1? Don’t 
you never touch a cigaret again as long 
as you live; now mind! don’t you never 
let this happen again.”’ 

‘«*Why, Mamma,” said her daughter 
Jenny, ‘‘you used a double negative.”’ 

«« Double negative, or single negative 
or no negative at all, he knows just 
what I mean; and he'll find out more 
yet when I tell his father.”’ 

George, the subject of his mother’s 
pointed remarks, at once left the room, 
and she continued the conversation. 

«‘Jenny, I should think you’d know 
better than to talk to me in that way. 
I don’t think schoolin’ does a girl much 
good unless she picks up some manners 
along with it; that is, if her teachers 
have any to spare.”’ 

Mrs. Robbins was angry. It was 
washing-day, and she was about to 
begin the work single-handed. The 
cook was away, having been suddenly 
called to visit a sick sister, and the 
washerwoman had failed to appear. 
There had also been a succession of 


trivial but annoying mishaps, and the“ 


finding of the cigarets severed the last 
bond of self-control with the result al- 
ready stated. Jenny, a bright and sen- 
sible girl of eighteen, appreciating the 
situation, replied briefly but respectfully 
to her mother’s remarks and at once 
took her’ departure for school, from 
which she was to graduate in-a few 
months. Mrs. Robbins, now left alone, 
sought relief in work, into which she 
plunged with a zeal quite unsuited to 
her strength. Three days later she 


was battling with an attack of rheuma- . 


tism, and the following Sunday Jenny 
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temained at home, having abundant op- 
portunity to display her skill both as 
housekeeper and nurse. The most im- 
portant result of her absence from 
church and Sunday-school was the call, 
late in the afternoon, of her teacher, 
Miss Randall, a jolly, middle-aged lady, 
who was always and everywhere wel- 
come. Her first effort was to brighten 
up Mrs. Robbins. Aftera little general 
conversation the invalid said: 

«¢ Jenny, you just go to your piano; I 
want to have a little talk with Miss 
Randall.’”’ ; 

The wondering Jenny at once went 
to the adjoining room, vainly wishing 
that she could leave her ears behind; 
and Mrs. Robbins, by a great effort 
wheeling her chair around so she could 
face her visitor, broke out with almost 
fierce emphasis: 

‘*Miss Randall, I want to get some 
polish.” 

‘*Polish! what kind of polish? For 
what purpose do you want to use it ?”’ 

‘Use it; why I want to use it on my- 
self. I don’t want stove-polish, or shoe- 
polish, or furniture-polish; I want to 
polish my mind and my talk, so that five 
years from now my husband and children 
won't be ashamed of me. For the last 
few days I touldn’t do anything else, so 
I’ve been doin’ a lot of thinkin’. It 
started with Jenny’s takin’ up one of 
my mistakes, and altho it made me 
angry at the time, the words stuck in 
my mind, and I couldn’t shake them 
off. At length it came to me allof a 
sudden: ‘Your husband and children 
are leavin’ you behind.” Then I began 
to see things as they really was. My 
children are goin’ to school, and my 
husband you might as well say he’s 
goin’ to school, too; he’s out in the 
world talkin’ with men and discussin’ 
all sorts of things with ’em; then he 
belongs to lodges and societies and 
boards of direction, and then he has to 
serve On committees and make reports, 
and I don’t know what not. I can see 
it’s makin’ a change in him all the 
while. But I’m stayin’ in the same old 
rut, drudgin’ away at my pots and ket- 
tles, not much ahead of where I started; 
infact, I feel as if I was goin’ back- 
ward.” 

‘* Not much,” said Miss Randall; ‘‘go 
on,”’ 

«‘I don’t think my husband knows 
this, but he’s sure to find it out. I no- 
tice that he’s now beginnin’ to talk over 
matters with Jenny that he used to talk 
over with me—yes, I’m gettin’ left be- 
hind, and I won’t have it.” 

**Good for you,’’ said her visitor; 
‘*T admire your pluck,”’ 

‘«Yes!”” continued Mrs. Robbins, 
‘«]’m either goin’ to keep up with the 
procession or know the reason why; 
and I want you to tell me howto do it.”’ 

Just at this moment Jenny entered 
the room, remarking that the parlor 
was rather chilly. 

«*Well,’’ said her mother, ‘I'll tell 
you how you can get warm; you just go 
down in the kitchen and push them 
prunes to the back part of the stove; I 
guess they’re cooked enough by this 
time.”’ 

Jenny moved slowly toward the door, 
but finally turned around and said : 

‘‘What are you people up to, any- 
how ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, run along, Jenny,” said her 
teacher; ‘‘we’re not going to marry 
you off for at least four years to come.”’ 

After Jenny had left, Miss Randall 
sat for some time in silent thought, but 
finally said, quite abruptly: 

‘*Your general idea is a good one; 
but you needn’t be unjust to yourself. 
You certainly appear as well as the av- 
erage woman in” — 

‘*Hold on now!” interrupted Mrs. 





Robbins, ‘‘that’s just the trouble; my 
family isn’t an average family. Is my 
Jenny an average girl, or Mr. Robbins 
an average man? Average won’t do 
for me at all.’’ 

‘You're right,’’ replied her listener. 
‘*Well, [think Aunt Ella could help 
you out of your trouble.” 

«‘Aunt Ella!’’said Mrs. Robbins; ‘‘do 
you mean Mrs. Usher, of Berkeley 
Street? Isn’t she rather tony?” 

‘*Why no,’’ said Miss Randall, ‘‘ not 
painfully so; at least you won’t have 
any trouble on that scure; but here 
comes Jenny; I must go.” 

Miss Randall soon called on her aunt 
and opened her errand, with this state- 
ment, which really covered the whole 
ground: 

‘‘Large family of bright children; 
eldest daughter in my Sunday-school 
class; one of the finest girls I ever knew; 
that accounts for my interest. Father 
a very able business man, at length find- 
ing his opportunity and rapidly becom- 
ing wealthy. Wife a shrewd, energetic 
woman beginning to see the inevitable 
branching out.” 

This brief statement was the prelude 
to talk in which many important mat- 
ters were settled. 

A week or two later, according to 
appointment, Mrs. Robbins and Mrs. 
Usher met; and the latter, being a 
woman of great tact, so thoroughly 
won the confidence of her caller that 
Mrs. Robbins was soon speaking of her 
husband in terms of praise similar to 
those she had used to Miss Randall, 
and the way was thus paved for the 
question: 

‘‘In what way does your husband 
seem to be getcing ahead of you? How 
does his ordinary conversation differ 
from yours ?”’ 

‘« Why, it seems to me he sort of gets 
at matters more direct; he doesn’t use 
so many words as I do, and yet he says 
more about things; somehow, that’s a 
man’s way, don’t you think so?” 

«But why?” 

‘““Why? Why, I don’t know; it cer- 
tainly isn’t because they’re any smarter 
than we are. My husband asks my 
advice every day in the year, and I 
know he doesn’t do it just for the sake 
of talkin’. Well, I suppose men talk 
tothe point because they have to.”’ 

‘« There,” said Mrs. Usher, ‘‘I think 
you ve struck the key-note of the whole 
matter. If men talk to the point be- 
cause they have to, why shouldn’t 
women talk to the point because they 
want to?’ 

‘*Well, but how can they? that’s 
what I’m wantin’ to find out.” 

‘Why, don’t you see?’ said Mrs, 
Usher, ‘‘ by trying to make everything 
they say perfectly clear. Suppose you 
found yourself where you, too, had to 
talk to the point; don’t you think you 
could rise to the occasion ?” 

‘Well, I don’t know; seems as tho 
it would be worth while tryin’, doesn’t 
it?’ 

The callsoon after came to a close. 

“Now mind!” said Mrs. Usher, as 
they parted, ‘‘I havean ax of my own 
to grind, so don’t be surprised at any 
proposition I make when 1 see you 
again.” 

‘*You had better stick to that Mrs, 
Usher,’’ said Mr. Robbins, as his wife 
rehearsed the above conversation; 
‘she talks straight sense,’’ 

A week later Mrs. Usher called on 
her new friend, according to promise, 
and soon made this announcement: 

‘*At the last meeting of our Chari- 
table Aid Society I resigned my position 
as one of the Board of Managers, and 
you were elected to serve in my place 
for the rest of the term.”’ 

‘Goodness! you don’t tell me! Do 
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you mean me to work in with all that 
tony lot of women? Do you really 
think I can hold my own there ?”’ 

‘Of course you will,’’ said Mrs. 
Usher; ‘‘and more than that I hope 
you'll come out ahead of some of them. 
You see there are important matters to 
be settled, and they should be handled 
in a straightforward, common-sense 
way. I know you can do it; I can’t, 
because I’ve too much on my hands 
now. That's the whole story, at least 
for the present; but I want you tocome 
and tell me how you got along at your 
first meeting. I’ll send you a copy of 
the last Annual Report. Of course 
you'll consult your husband about this 
matter; you are not too advanced to 
take business advice from a man.’’ 

“T’ll talk with him about it; why 
shouldn’t I? After all the trouble 
we've had to bring the men up where 
they are, I think it would be a pity if 
we couldn’t get back some benefit from 
t* 

A fortnight later Mrs Robbins found 
herself again in Mrs. Usher’s parlor, 
and, after a hearty greeting, at once 
opened her budget of news. 

‘Well, I’ve found you a pretty good 

prophet; some things in that institu- 
tion do need lookin’ after the worst 
way. Before I went, I’d already made 
up my mind that I should run up 
against somebody’s pet ideas. You 
know that Annual Report you sent me; 
well, I went over that with Mr. Rob- 
bins, and he told me some things about 
the management that were—well, I 
should say—were peculiar. Peculiar is 
good form, isn’t it? So! well, when I 
told him I was on the Board of Man- 
agers he brought his fist down on the 
table with a bang, and said: ‘I’m glad 
of it, Betsey; they need some new blood 
in that concern.’ My name is Emily; 
but when he wants to be very positive 
he always calls me Betsey. Then he 
began coaching me up, and I was pretty 
well prepared for any little—ah, contro- 
versy, you know. Well, your friend, 
Mrs. Denton, called and took me in her 
carriage to the Home. The first thing 
that struck me there was, everything 
was too big. There wasa big hall, high 
ceilings, and lots of doors; but there 
was nothing homelike; tho, instead of 
bein’ frightened, as I expected, why, 
ycu see, bein’ already worked up by the 
Report, and so on, I began to feel awful 
curious, and I said to myself: ‘ There’s 
a screw loose about this place, and I’m 
goin’ to find out where itis.’ I suppose 
1 may as well call it by its right name; 
I began to feel a little bit bossy. Well, 
to make a short story, I was takin’ 
things mighty easy for a beginner, and 
when I found myself in a big leather- 
covered chair I soon began to size up 
the other managers, and of course it 
was no more than right that they should 
begin workin’ the corners of their eyes 
around my way; and as I was tuggin’ 
away at my new sack Mr. Robbins gave 
me for Christmas (you know these seal- 
skins are so warm ina room), I heard 
some one on my left whisper~you know 
my hearing’s extra sharp; now—what 
do you call it, new-blow-reach? That 
isn’t quite the way my daughter Jenny 
said it when I told her; but you know 
what I mean,’’ 

‘© Yes,” said Mrs. Usher; ‘‘ nouveau 
riche.”’ 

“‘QOh yes,” said Mrs. Robbins; ‘‘1 
must learn that by heart. You seel’m 
bound to get my money’s worth out of 
that crowd somehow. I'll say one 
thing for the managers, tho, they’re 
tolerable punctual there, and we found 
them nearly all on hand. I was intro-- 
duced to quite a number of them before 
the meeting began. The president and 
me I saw at once wouldn’t hitch very 
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well. To begin with, she looked likea 
. Great Mogul. That wouldn’t be so 
bad if she’d only had the brains to back 
itup. But that wasn’t the worst of it; 
now, eh—what do you call it when a 
person’s so wrapped up in her own 
notions and won’t budge a hair’s-breadth 
on any account; now what do you call 
it—opin—?” 

«Opinionated ?”’ 

‘Yes, that’s it; she’s opinionated to 
the last degree. That’s something I 
can’t bear in anybody. Nothing can 
ever make me change my idea about 
that woman. Well, after a good deal of 
hemmin’ and hawin’, she said: 

‘«*« Ladies, you remember the matter 
I mentioned at our last meeting; since 
then Miss Dellick, at my request, has 
kindly consented to prepare a report 
upon it. Ahem! I will say for the 
benefit of any who have not been with 
us before ’—and then she beamed at me 
most graciously—‘ ah! a matter which 
now engrosses our most earnest atten- 
tion is the enlargement of the Home, 
that its sphere of usefulness may be 
broadened. Miss Dellick has looked up 
the whole subject; we will now hear 
her report.’ At this up popped Miss 
Dellick and off she went like a pack of 
firecrackers in front of a Chinaman’'s 
laundry. She had corresponded, and 
visited, and interviewed, and wept over 
our own deficiencies, and rejoiced at the 
prospect of our havin’ a new wing. Oh, 
she was awful strong on the wing busi- 
ness, and I noticed every time she said 
‘wing’ the president gave an approvin’ 
nod. Well! finally she got out of 
breath and sat down. The president 
she said: ‘Ladies, you’ve heard Miss 
Dellick’s report, what action shall we 
take in the matter ?’ 

‘« Now, you see, I knew all the while 
that the whole thing was out of order, 
and I was just thinkin’ howI should say 
so when a little, high-pitched voice 
piped up and said: 

««* Ladies, I move the thanks of the 
meeting be tendered Miss Dellick for her 
most admirable report.’ 

‘«Somebody seconded it, and the 
president said: 

‘«« All in favor please say—ay.’ 

‘«It was too much for me, and before 
any one else could speak I called out: 
‘Mrs. President, this whole thing is 
out of order.’ 

‘““You ought to have seen them 
women sit up. Miss Dellick fairly 
gasped for breath, and as for the pres- 
ident, she looked as if she just wanted 
to get at me for about a minute. But 
I went right ahead. 9 

‘¢«In the first place, thé paper that’s 
just been read isn’t a report at all, it’s 
acommunication. In the next place, 
this bein’ a communication, it could 
only be read by unanimous consent, or 
by having a motion passed to hear it; 
and then, to cap all, a motion ought 
to be addressed to the presiding officer 
and not to the meeting.’’’ 

‘* Dear me!’’ said Mrs. Usher; ‘‘ how 
did you ever come to know all these 
points of order ?” 

‘«Oh, he told me all about it when 
we were looking over the Annual Re- 
port; he saw pretty nearly what was 
goin’ to happen, I think.’’ 

‘**Now Betsey,’ he says, ‘they’re 
goin’ to try to rush matters through, 
and I’ll tell you how to head ’em off.’ 

‘*Now, Mrs. Usher, did you know all 
this nonsense was goin’ on before you 
got me into that Board? Why, of 
course, you did, then why didn’t you 
give me a hint of it? It isn’t a wing 
that I object to, if it’s really needed; 
goodness! I don’t care if the building 
has six wings and four horns, like the 
beasts in the Revelations; but what I ob- 
ject to is, this everlastin’ passin’ ’round 
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the hat and beggin’ people to give for 
something that’s worse than useless 
after you get it. What those people 
want to do now is to pay their coal 
bills, grocer’s bills, and meet their 
every-day expenses. Well, allright! To 
goon. I made a motion that the com- 
munication that had just been read be 
received and referred to a committee 
of three appointed by the president, 
the committee to report to the Board at 
the next regular meeting. That went 
right through. The president, she 
brightened up, not seein’ that I was 
doin’ my best to have my own way. 
Then I said I would give up my privi- 
lege of bein’ on the committee. Miss 
Dellick fairly beamed-on me. Then I 
proposed that we take a recess of ten 
minutes. Agreed. One of the ladies 
said to me: 

««« Everything is likely to be in apple- 
pie order to-day; suppose we make a 
tour of the building.’ 

“I found, as I expected, that there 
was a great deal of what I should call 
waste room, and as a matter of course I 
began to talk. Pretty soon everybody 
around me knew that I thought that by 
knockin’ out a few partitions and 
changin’ things about a little, it would 
give all the room needed without build- 
ing any wing. I now see this talk was 
foolish because it was sure to be taken 
to headquarters; but finally one of the 
ladies said: ‘ We had better hurry back, 
or they will have the rest ofthe meeting 
without us.’ 

‘‘Well, when we got back to the 
manager’s room, the president and her 
staff all looked happy and sure. The 
committee was announced; all one way, 
as I expected; sure to overdo the 
thing, you know. So we went home. 
Well! the next day I got my husband 
at work in the matter, and he got an 
architect, and the next visiting day we 
all three of us went to the Home; and 
the architect, he measured with his two- 
foot rule, and figured, and calculated 
and reckoned it up, and my husband 
said to me to-day: 

«<« Betsey, you can have all the room 
you want, and I'll foot the bill.’ 

‘«There, that’s the whole story; that 
is, up to date. For further particulars 
see our next.” 

Mrs. Robbins drew a long breath, 
and sat back in her chair complacently 
surveying her well-gloved hand. She 
was thoroughly satisfied with the turn 
which affairs had taken. Her narrative 
did not greatly surprise Mrs. Usher, 
who had already learned must of the 
facts through other channels, She 
said: 

‘«T had you put in my place on that 
Board partly because I’m tired of mak- 
ing enemies. I felt that, in view of the 
condition of the treasury, any new 
scheme for spending money must be 
headed off in some way; and now I feel 
sure that between you and your hus- 
band the matter is in good hands. By 
the way, do you know who is really at 

the bottom of this wing business ?’’ 

‘Why, of course I do,’’ said Mrs. 
Robbins. ‘‘It is the matron of the in- 
stitution. It didn’t take me very long 
to find out that. Isn’t she a purring 
kind of apuss? She’s neat, tho; I give 
her credit for that. I must be just, 
even if I am the least bit, eh—critical, 
isn’t that the word? ButI must go 
and look a little after the ways of my 
household.”’ 

When Miss Randall next called on 
Mrs. Robbins, she was received with 
open arms. 

‘« See here, my good woman, do you 
know what you’ve been doing?’ 

‘«Why—nothing unkind, I hope.” 

‘Well, you’ve got me and my daugh- 
ter and my husband a-pulling together 


on one line, and [I lay it all to your do- 
in’s. I begin to think my daughter’s in 
the scheme, too; she never tries to cor- 
rect me or to give me advice, but I no- 
tice when I ask her a question she’s 
there every time. Just now my hus- 
band isa-dampin’ my hopes; he says he 
isn’t at all sure that those people won't 
get their wing, after all.” 

‘Well,”’ said Miss Randall, «‘ you’ re 
having at least one desire gratified; 
you’re keeping up with the procession.”’ 

‘*That’s so,” said Mrs. . Robbins; 
‘‘you might not think it, but I find my- 
self all the while considerin’ whether 
I’m using the right word or not. I do 
so hope it won’t make me appear re- 
served.” 

‘« You’ ve discovered one of the secrets 
of knowledge,’’ said Miss Randall; 
‘you see what you need to learn. 
Weren’t you alittle frightened when you 
found out who the president was, after 
you had objected to her manner of con- 
ducting the meeting ?”’ 

«Why no; I didn’t know then, and 
I’ve forgotten now. Who is she?” 

‘‘Who is she? Why, she’s Mrs. J. 
Willoughby Sloan, of Wellington Ter- 
race. She’s one of the most prominent 
society women of the city; yes, I may 
say she’s a society leader.” 

«A society leader, eh? Well, she’sa 
mighty poor leader for a debating so- 
ciety. I can tell her that.” 

‘*But,” continued Miss Randall, 
‘don’t you see when you are working 
your way up into society she can greatly 

help or hinder you ?”’ 

‘* What! I setting out to bea society 
woman? Now you know me better 
than that. I want to be a home 
woman. I want to keep my right place 
with my husband and children.’’ ~ 

The unexpected sometimes happens. 
The next morning Mr. Robbins, who, 
like many another busy man, was divi- 
ding his time between his newspaper and 
his breakfast, suddenly exclaimed : 
‘« Jenny, what is a mural tablet ?”’ 

**Mural! why that must come from 
murailzs,’’ said Jenny, ‘‘ pertaining to a 
wall or like a wall.” 

‘* Well then,’’ said her father, ‘‘that 
tablet let in the wall beside our’ pul- 
pit to Dr. Hendrick’s memory, must be 
a muraltablet. Mural is good. Don't 
know that I ever came across that word 
before.”’ 

‘«Mural, like a wall, pertaining toa 
wall,” said Mrs. Robbins, slowly, to 
herself. ‘‘ What makes you want to 
know about a mural tablet, anyhow?”’’ 

«¢Oh, never mind,” he said; ‘‘ your 
apple-cart isupset. You remember old 
Pipkin who died sOme time ago; his 
will has just been admitted to probate, 
and here’s one of its provisions. 

‘**To perpetuate the name of my 
daughter, the late Mrs. Dow, I give and 
bequeath to the trustees of the Cranston 
Hill Charitable Aid Society, the sum of 
thirty-five thousand dollars; to be ap- 
plied to the erection of a building to be 
known as the Jeanette Pipkin Dow 
Memorial Hall; and 1 hereby request 
the said trustees to have affixed in said 
building a mural tablet suitably indica- 
ting the purpose of this bequest.’ ”’ 

‘*Good fathers!’’ cried Mrs. Rob- 
bins; ‘‘ now they'll get their wing, after 
all. Dear me, how things do come 
around in this world.” 

Conversation now for a time gave 
place to the play of knife and fork; but 
Mrs. Robbins at length broke the si- 
lence by exclaiming: 

«« Well, my mind is made up; I know 
just what I’m going to do.”’ 

«You'll take a back seat now, I 
suppose,’’ said her husband. 

‘*Back seat! I rather think not, 
My motheralways said I had the gift of 
foresight, and I can see some lively 
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times ahead for that Board of Man- 
agers. In the first place, all those old 
bills have got to be paid up, and no 
fooling about it either. Then comes 
the legacy. Dear me! Just think 
what a mess that Mrs. President Sloan 
would make of it if she had things all 
her own way. No sir! no woman ever 
heard the call of duty plainer than I 
do. I’m going to seeto it that that 
legacy is well spent to the last penny.” 
Mr. Robbins laid down his knife and 
fork, and for a moment surveyed his 
wife with undisguised admiration. He 
then quietly remarked: 
' «« Betsey, you'll do.”’ 


Newark, N. J. 





In the Dark. 


BY MARY F. BUTTS. 


Wuo’s afraid in the dark? Who? Who? 

Not the squirrel up in the tall home tree, 

Not the swallow, no, nor the chickadee, 

Not the little gray scurrying mice, not at 
all, 

As they nibble away at the stout house 
wall; 

Not the kitten out in the barn asleep; 

Not the pretty white lamb nor the mother 
sheep. 


Who’safraid in the dark? Who? Who? 

Afraid of some terrible bugaboo? 

Not the dog who wakes with a warning 
cry 

At the step of a traveler passing by; 

Not the rabbit at home in the woodland 
wide; 

Not the crow, nor the little black baby 
crows. 

Who’s afraid in the dark? 
Who knows? 

Some one told me it was a little child. 


Jounson, Vr. 


The Story of the Golden 
Maiden. 


BY MARIKA, 


Who knows? 





TRANSLATED LITERALLY FROM ‘“‘ THE BULGARIAN 


NATIONAL Story-TELLER,”’ 

ONCE there was a man whose wife 
died and left him a widower. After 
she had been dead a year he married a 
widow. By his first wife he had one lit- 
tle girl, who was two years old when her 
mother died. 

The second wife brought with her a 
little girl of the same age; so there 
were twc, and their names were Dove- 
dena and Namerena.* The stepmother 
loved Dovedena, but hated Namerena. 
One morning she baked a fresh cake in 
the ashes, scraped it clean, then, giv- 
ing it to her husband, told him to take 
Namerena and lead her out into the 
forest, to roll the cake down some steep 
place and send the little girl to chase 
it; then he was to hide, run away, come 
home and leave the child in the wood. 

The man was a soft kind of a fellow, 
who always minded his wife for good or 
bad; so now he did not know what to 
do, but finally obeyed as usual, altho 
he was sorry for his little girl. 

He took the cake, hung his head, 
called his little girl, led her into the 
wood, found a steep place, rolled the 
cake down the hill, told the child to go 
after it, hid himself from her in the 
bushes, then ran away and came home, 
but left her in the forest. 

When he got near the house he saw 
his wife waiting for him at the little 
door, and when he got inside she asked 
him what he had done; so he told her ev- 
erything. Now she was greatly rejoiced 
that she had got rid of her husband’s 
child, and all her husband’s property 
would be left to her little girl. 

Little Namerena, when she found the 





“* Equivalent to the Italian Venuta and Trovata— 
that is, ‘‘ brought ’’ and ‘‘ found.” In the Bulgarian, 
the child of the wife by a former marriage is called 
Brought, while the child of the husband by a for* 
mer marriage is called Found, 
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cake, picked it up and turned to go 
back to her father; but she could not 
find him. She began to call him, she 
called and she cried, and at last she 
started to find him in the woods. She 
wandered all day through the forest 
crying bitterly, but the day passed. It 
was nearly time for the sun to go down, 
she was tired, torn with brambles, when 
at last she came out. upon a plain. She 
sat herself down undera tree and began 
to mourn for her dead mother. She 
wept and cried till she fellasleep. When 
she woke up she saw in front of her a 
big, tall old woman with white hair— 
white as flax. 

‘*Why do you cry, my little girl ?” said 
the old woman to her. Namerena told 
her everything, ‘‘from the needle to 
the thread,’’ that had happened to her; 
then the old woman took the little girl 
by the hand, comforted her, caressed 
her, led her along by the hand through 
the forest, and atlast into her own 
cabin. 

The old woman's cabin was in the 
middle of the forest, by the side of a 
river. Before the cabin stood a big, 
branching, shady tree. 

When it got dark the old woman fed 
the child, and they lay down to sleep. 

In the morning the little girl got up 
early, washed herself, sprinkled the 
floor and the dooryard, and swept them 
clean. Then she kindled the fire and 
fed the old dame’s chickens (for she 
kept chickens). ; 

After alittle the old dame got up 
also, went to the river, washed her face 
and hands, dried herself and came 
back to the cabin. When she saw 
that everything was in order, she said 
to Namerena: ‘“‘I am going to the 
forest; but you must stay here to watch 
the cabin and look after the chickens.”’ 
She then took a basket and disappeared 
in the wood. 

The little girl fed the chickens again; 
she also found some beads and strung 
necklaces for them. 

Toward evening the old dame came 
home bringing a basketful of strawber- 
ries and mushrooms. 

The chickens, when they saw the old 
dame coming, ran to meet her with out- 
stretched wings, and- hopped up and 
down with delight before her. 

‘‘Babo (Granny), sister is so mice, nice 
to us,” shouted every chick; and the old 
dame answered: ‘*Babo will be zzce, 
nice to the sister.”’ 

After a little they sat down and had 
supper, then it got dark, so they lay 
down and went to sleep. 

In the morning the little girl again 
got up early, sprinkled and swept the 
floor, kindied the fire, fed the chickens 
and began to pet them. By and by the 
old dame woke up, washed herself, and 
when the sun shone out at noon she 
sat down under the tree in the shade, 
called Namerena to her and bade her 
sit down. 

When Namerena sat down, the old 
woman laid her head on the child’s 
knees and bade her search her head. 
‘You must look thoroughly,” said she, 
‘‘and whenever you find a black hair, 
pull it out. The little girl obeyed and 
began to search the old woman’s head. 
After a little the dame said again: ‘‘I 
may perhaps get drowsy and go to sleep 
on your knees; but you must just keep 
looking over my head and watch when 
the water rises. When it rises black, 
don’t wake me, but when it comes yel- 
low, then wake me. The little girl 


looked over the old dame’s head and 
watched the river. 

The old dame dozed on the child’s 
knee, and finally fell asleep. 

By and by the river began to rush 
and roar, and big black waves over- 
flowed the bank; when the black waves 


had gone by, the water became yellow. 
Then the little girl woke the old dame, 
and told her that the river had risen, 
the black water had gone by, and the 
yellow water had come. 

The old dame got up, gathered her 
bones together quickly, caught the 
child by the hand and led her down to 
the river; then she took her by the hair 
and dipped her three times in the 
water. The yellow water flowed over 
her head, and when she was pulled out 
she was a golden maiden; her clothes 
were also golden. 

The old woman then sat down and 
bade Namerena plait up her gray hair. 
The child did as she was bidden. Then 
the dame braided Namerena’s golden 
hair. 

After this she took the child, led her 
toa high place, pointed out her village, 
also the road leading'to it, and sent her 
away to go home to her father. The 
golden maiden, as she went along, 
shone like pure gold and was radiant as 
the sun at noonday. . 

Every one who met her and every one 
who saw her, stopped to look at her, to 
admire her, and to wonder at her. But 
she went along, and when she came 
into her father’s yard she shone like the 
noonday sun. 

The stepmother, when she saw her, 
was amazed, wondered how she got 
back, how she_became golden and so 
beautiful, but said not a word. Namer- 
ena’s father was not at home when she 
arrived. 

After a little the stepmother inquired 
how everything had happened and who 
had made her golden, The little girl 
told her all from beginning to end. 

In the evening the husband came 
home, saw that his little girl had come 
home alive and well, golden, beautiful, 
and he was greatly rejoiced. 

The next day the stepmother ordered 
her husband to go and take her little 
daughter (Dovedena), to leave her in 
that same place where he had left 
Namerena, so that she might also be- 
come golden. 

In the ‘morning the stepmother got 
up early, baked a nice, fresh cake, 
scraped it clean, wrapped it in a bright 
colored napkin, gave it to her husband, 
and gave the child into his hands to 
lead into the forest, that she also might 
became golden. 

The stepfather took the cake, started 
with Dovedena, and led her to the same 
place; he rolled down the cake, sent 
her to get it, hid himself, ran away, left 
her in the forest, and came home. 

Meanwhile the stepmother, whenever 
she looked at her golden stepdaughter, 
spewed out lizards from envy and _ha- 
tred, and waited for her own daughter 
to come home more golden and more 
beautiful. 

Dovedena ran down the hill to get 
the cake, went back to find her step- 
father, missed him, then began to look 
for him in the forest, and lost herself. 
She walked on and on, wandered here 
and there, crying; and the old woman 
came to her; she took Dovedena also to 
her cabin; and they passed the night 
there. 

Inthe morning /¢hzs little girl got up 
later than the old woman; she did not 
wash her face, did not sprinkle the floor 
nor sweep. 

The old woman again took her bas- 
ket, left the girl to take care of the 
cabin, to look after the chickens and to 
feed them, while she went off into the 
forest. 

By and by the chickens got hungry, 
and began to peep around her, so she 
boiled some porridge and gave it to 
them hot; the hungry chicks, when they 
began to eat the hot porridge, burned 
their little beaks and their little feet, 
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When the old woman came back from 
the forest, the chickens went to meet 
her. They all opened their mouths 
wide, and began to complain: ‘‘ Babo, 
the sister was horrid to us—horrid, 
horrid !” The old woman answered: 
‘« Babowill be horrid to the sister.”’ 

The next day the old woman sat again 
at noon under the tree in the shade, 
bade the little girl search her head and 
pull out the black hairs. Also if she 
fell asleep, to wake her up when the 
river rose with black water. 

The little girl began to look over the 
old woman's head; but instead of pull- 
ing out the black hairs she just broke 
them off and left them. The old woman 
dozed on her knees. All at once the 
river began to rise, stormy and black as 
before. Dovedena woke the old woman. 
She got up, led Dovedena to the river- 
side, and dipped her in three times. 
When the girl came out of the water 
she was as black as jet, and her clothes 
were black as coals; she was also sent 
home to her mother. 

As she went along every one that she 
met looked at her and ran away. All 
this time her mother was waiting at the 
little door to see her come, golden, beau- 
tiful, and to rejoice over her. 

When at last she saw her she could 
not believe that this was her child, so 
black and ugly. She fainted away with 
rage and shame, and died. 

The golden maiden grew up more 
beautiful than ever. It chanced that 
the king’s son saw her one day. He 
was greatly pleased with her, and mar- 
ried her; so she became queen. I-hap- 
pened to be at the wedding; they in- 
vited me, feasted me, and presented me 
with a pair of red top-doots. 





Prin. 
BY FRANK H. SWEET. 

THE way treight, side-tracked at Pal- 
metto, puffed impatiently as it waited 
for the main line to be clear so it could 
resume its progress. Halpin, the en- 
gineer, was making a cursory examina- 
tion of the driving-wheels with his oil- 
can, while Kyson, the fireman, leaned 
indolently half through the open win- 
dow. 

It was near midday, and a few buz- 
zards floated in the upper air on appar- 
ently motionless wings. There was not 
a cloud in the sky, and not a whiff of 
wind to stir the palmettos, which lined 
the track on either side. With one ex- 
ception, the few loungers on the freight- 
house platform had removed their hats 
and were now using them in a listless, 
desultory manner as fans. The excep- 
tion was a boy of twelve orthirteen who 
was vigorously wheeling freight from 
the open platform back somewhere into 
the shadowy depths of the great build- 
ing. 

‘*I do wish that boy’d quit working a 
spell,’’ complained one of the loungers, 
irritably. ‘‘Seems like hit jest nachelly 
makes me tired lookin’ at him. Folks 
no business workin’ sech hot weather.’’ 

Most of the loungers nodded approval 
of this sentiment, then one of them took 
a short pipe from his mouth. 

‘“*No use wishin’ ¢hat boy to quit 
work,” he declared, conclusively. ‘‘ He 
loves it like we do our vittles. I’low 
hedon’t get nothin’ for rushin’ that 
freight in—jest does hit out o’ pure con- 
trariness. Been here two weeks now, 
an’ I ain’t seed him sit down once like 
a sensible Christian critter—no, sir; not 
once! Plumb distracted to work from 
sun-up till night-come, an’ don’t seem 
to make no pertic’lar difference if hit’s 
pay work or no. Jest keeps naggin’ at 
somethin’ continual.’’ He held up his 

pipe and looked at it in a puzzled, re- 
flective manner; then, shaking his head 
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as tho giving it up, went on: ‘‘ But hit 
cert’n’y is ’stonishin’ how much pay 
work the chap do pick up. I have 
heered he’s laid by more’n two dollars 
a’ready.”’ 

The conductor of the freight had 
been walking back and forth, glancing 
impatiently at his watch from time to 
time. Hearing the last few sentences, 
he stepped in front of the loungers with 
the air of a man seeking interest for en- 
forced leisure. 

‘* Who is the boy?’’ he asked. 

‘* Prin Cottell, he calls hisse’f,’’ an- 
swered the lounger, straightening up a 
little at finding himself the center of 
attention; ‘‘that’s all we know, ’ceptin’ 
he’s been here two weeks now an’ 
steers for work like hit was jest nachelly 
the best fun in the world.’’ 

‘‘I have heered he was p’inted to 
meet his paw here,” said a little sallow- 
faced man who sat somewhat apart 
from the rest; ‘‘leastways, that’s what 
my sister who pervides his vittles, says. 
She read a letter which come to him, 
an’ which said his paw was jest out 0’ 
the pen’tentiary to Richmond, an’ that 
the two was to meet here an’ hunt for 
Gov’nment land to raise oranges an’ 
truck an’ sech. The letter seemed to 
say the man was put in on somebody 
else’s ‘count, an’ wa’n’t to blame his- 
act: 

“H'm! Did the boy show the letter 
to your sister ?’’ asked another lounger, 
significantly. 

The little man shifted his eyes from 
che group and allowed them to wander 
about uneasily until at last they became 
focused upon some indeterminate ob- 
ject in the distance. 

‘«No, he didn’t,’’ he muttered sullen- 
ly; ‘‘folks as keeps folks should know 
somethin’ about em.” 

At this moment a brakeman ap- 
proached the conductor. 

**Something’s been poundin’ on the 
door of car No. 410,’’ he said, hurried- 
ly. ‘‘I reckon a tramp’s ‘lowed himself 
to be locked in so’s to get a free ride.’’ 

‘Oh no; I reckon not. We looked 
the train over pretty sharp before we 
started. However, we'll go and see.” 

As they moved away there was a sud- 
den rush and roar, and the through ex- 
press flashed by and was almost instant- 
ly lost among the palmettos. The 
conductor of the freight motioned to 


his engineer. 

‘‘Wait a minute,’’ interposed the 
brakeman. ‘‘Let’s see what that 
poundin’ means first.” 

‘Well, hurry! We've no time to 


spare now. Here’s the key to the car. 
If it’s atramp, fire him.’’ 

The brakeman cau zht the key, which 
was flung to him, and a moment later 
was sliding back the door of No. 4lo. 
And he was not very much surprised 
to find a haggard, unshaved face oppo- 
site his as the door moved back. 

‘*Come! out with you!” he cried, 
roughly. 

‘«Is this Palmetto?”’ 

‘Yes. Out with you, I say!’’ 

A sudden transformation changed 
the haggard face into one of glowing, 
eager anticipation. 

‘Thank God!’ Then apologetically, 
as he sprang to the ground, ‘‘I haven't 
acent to pay you, but I couldn’t help 
it. My boy is waiting for me here, and 
I could never have walked from Vir- 
ginia, and there was no chance to work 
and earn the money.’’ 

But the brakeman only waved his 
hand impatiently. A shrill, warning 
whistle came from the head of the 
train, the brakeman sprang to his posi- 
tion, the conductor to his, and then the 
long chain of heavily loaded cars began 
to glide slowly in the direction from 
which the express had come. 
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As the new arrival approached the 
freight platform there was a slight rip- 
ple of curiosity among the loungers, 
But above their unfavorable comments 
came a rapturous cry of ‘‘ Paw! oh, 
Paw!” and the voluntary freight mover 
and the impecunious traveler were clasp- 
ed in each other’s arms. . 

But only for a moment; then there 
were a few hurried words of explanation, 

and the boy sprang like a deer after the 
receding freight. It was still moving 
very slowly, and little by little he lessen- 
ed the distance betweenthem. As he 
came opposite the rear car he looked 
up at the conductor, who was standing 
in the open doorway ot his caboose. 

‘* Here’s— somethin’ —.oward—my— 
paw’s fare,” he shouted, as he threw a 
small package into the car past the 
conductor. ‘‘I’ll— pay—the— rest— 
some time.” Then the train began to 
gather headway, and the boy was left 
behind. When he was out of sight the 
conductor picked up and examined the 
small package. It contained two dol- 
lars and eighty cents in silver, and three 
coppers. 


WaynessorouGu, Va. 


Learn by Heart. 
Break, Break, Break. 


BREAK, break, break, 
On thy cold, gray stones, O Sea! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 








O well for the fisherman's boy 

That he shouts with his sister at play! 
O well for the sailor lad 

That he sings in his boat on the bay! 


And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 

But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, Osea! 
But the tender grace of a day that is 
dead, 
Will never come back to me. 


ALFRED LorpD TENNYSON, 1809-1892. 


Pebbles. 


WATERMELON are beginning to taste 
like a guest’s visit that has lasted too 
long.—Atchison Globe. 





..Prof. J. Morris Jones’s bride is a 
native of Llanfairpwllgwyngyllgertrob- 
wllgogorbwll-llantysiliogogoch. — Chris- 
tian Commonwealth. 


..A Magdeburg editor has been ar- 
rested for speaking disrespectfully of 
Emperor William’s breeches. He proba- 
bly called them pants.—-Chicago IJnter- 
Ocean. 

..The work of compiling the United 


States census of 1890 is nearing comple- 


tion. If we mistake not, the work on the 
census of 1880 is all done.—Xansas City 
Journal. 


..Open to the Public.—‘‘ One thing 
surprised me out in Yellowstone Park.” 
‘*What was that?’ ‘‘I didn’t see any 
signs around ‘ Keep off the geysers.’ ’— 
Chicago Record. 


...Autobiographical.—The self-made 
man was speaking. He said: ‘‘ My father 
was a raiser of hogs. There was a large 
family of us’’—and then his voice was 
drowned by the applause.—Z#fe. 


...'* What are all those ribbons hang- 
ing on the chandelier?’ ‘‘ Those are not 
ribbons; they are neckties I’ve pulled off 
different men when I was learning to ride 
a wheel.’’—Chicago Record. 


...Ask a person: ‘‘ What kind of a 
noise annoys an oyster?’ After the vic- 
tim has given it up he is told: ‘‘ A noisy 
noise annoys an oyster.’”’ It’s awful 
when you say it quick.—Buffalo Express. 


.. Mrs. Hautton (maliciously): ‘‘ You 
were such a charming débutante, my 
dear, fifteen years ago. Mrs. Inglefe: 
‘*Was I? I only remember you made 
such a lovely chaperon for me when I 
came out,”’— 7it-Bits, 
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..Strange, Moore, and Wright, three 
noted punsters, were dining together, 
when Moore observed: ‘‘ There is but one 
knave among us, and that’s Strange.”’ 
Said Wright, ‘*There’s one Moore.’’ 
‘* Ah,” said Strange, ‘‘that’s Wright.” — 
Exchange. 


..‘*lamafraid,” said Maud, thought- 
fully, *‘that Willy Wibbles will never 
come here again.’’ ‘‘ Did he go away in 
a pet?’ asked Mamie. ‘‘ Well, some of 
him did. Just before he started my dear 
little dachshund bit a piece out of him.”’ 
— Washington Star. 


.-Rara Avis.—Caller; ‘‘My grand- 
mother is one hundred and four years old, 
and is hale and hearty. What would be 
the chance of "— Dime Museum Mana- 
ger: ‘“No chance at all. Centenarians 
are too common to command any salary 
worth mentioning.’’ Caller: *‘ But my 
grandmother never saw George Wash- 
ington and never was kissed by Lafay- 
ette.”” Dime Museum Manager: ‘' That’s 
different. I'll give her a hundred a 
week.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


..The Zweibund at the 
‘* Ah, is that you, Nick? 
Yes, Faure—President Faure—that’s 
right. Oh, I’m first-rate. How’s the 
Czarina and the baby? Eh? Say that 
over again, please. A couple of bombs 
just exploded somewhere along the line. 
When are you coming tosee us? Hold 
on, Nick; wait half a moment. I smella 
fuse somewhere. It’s all right—I 
squelched it. Yes, it was in the waste- 
basket. Oh,I got used to ’em. Vow! 
there goes another! ’Nother pane of 
glass gone! Did you hear that one. 
Yes; good-by!’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


*Phone.— 
This is Faure. 


..The notion some Church people 
have of ‘‘ Religious Instruction’’ may be 
gathered from the following incident: 
A diocesan inspector visited a certain 
school in one of the Eastern counties, a 
school in which there was a good number 
of children of Nonconformists, 
testing their religious 
asked the question: 


knowledge he 
‘* By what was Noah 
saved?” Up went a forest of hands. 
‘* Well?’ said the inspector.’’ ‘‘ The 
ark,’’ was the answer from the whole 
school. ‘‘ No, saidthe inspector; ‘‘ you 
are all wrong, ‘‘ Noah was saved by the 
water; and so God taught us that we 
were to be saved by the waters of bap- 
tism. Never forget that.’’ Another 
question was asked, but not a hand was 
held up. Another wastried. [he same 
result. The inspector expressed his 
surprise that the children could not an- 
swer his questions. Next day the mis- 
tress of the school scolded the children 
for not answering, when she was quite 
sure they could have answered correctly. 
One of them said: ‘‘ We wouldn’t answer 
any more questions, because he didn’t 
know anything about Noah. Why, the 
people were drowned by the water, and 
he said Noah was saved by it.”—Chris- 
tian World, London. 





Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, tocon- 
tribute original puzzles to this department. 

Every month one or more prizes are 
offered. For the four best puzzles re- 
ceived during September the following 
prizes are offered: 

First Prize.—‘‘Seventeenth Century 
Studies,’ by Edmund Gosse. 

SECOND PrizE.—‘* Lad’s Love,” by S. R. 
Crockett. - 

THIRD PrizE.—‘‘ The Grey Lady,” by 
Yenry Seton Merriman. 

FourtH Prize.—‘‘What They Say in New 
England,” by Clifton Johnson. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to torward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles, we will send ‘‘ On the Face of the 
Waters,”’ by Flora Annie Steel, 


and in 


Nove DIAGONAL. 


Reading across: 1, To communicate se- 
crets; 2, to pursue; 3,a season; 4, overlaid 
with gold or silver; 5, calamitous; 6, a piece 
of armor for defending the throat; 7, to 
abase; 8, an upper garment; 9g, left to 
chance; 10, not often. 

From 1 to 2, a bird; from 3 to 4, a large, 
flat drum. Tom T. 


PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


BIBLICAL WOMEN. 


When the following names have been 
rightly guessed, their initials will spell the 
name of a town known among the Hebrews 
as The House of Bread. 

1. The mother of Solomon. 

2. A daughter of Amminadab. 

3. A woman who labored much in the 
Lord. ; 

4. The wife of Elkanah. 

5. A ‘*‘seller of purple." 

6. The wife of a priest, and the mother of 
a prophet. 

7- Agranddaughter of Herod the Great. 

8 A queen of Persia. 


g. A prophetess. ‘* SAN JOSE.”’ 


RIDDLES. 


i. 
I live in India—torrid clime! 
And in the depths of Arctic ice, 
In fish that dwell in deepest seas 
And also in the little mice. 
lam an egotist, I own, 
Yet am I found in humble guise; 
And some time—if you’re very good— 
You'll find me in blest Paradise. 


II. 


Without me man nor beast can live; 
Within me, all would smother. 

And tho I’m sometimes rudely moved, 
Great riches I may cover. 

I go about from east to west, 
Icross the raging deep, 

And tho I’m often firmly checked 
My onward way I keep. 


Ill. 


As whole, I am.a common thing 
That gently rises from the plain. 
Behead me, and I am a pace 
A timid rider fain would gain. 
Behead again, and see how then 
I cheer the souls of Englishmen. 


IV. 

I fill strong manhood’s heart with joy, 
And thrill with bliss the eager boy; 
From able hands I’m all that’s best; 
Thrice welcome to New England guest; 
I’m shelved, and yet my stay is brief; 
And I’ma certain workman’s grief. 

E. H. LELAND. 

SOME OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS. 

. A tenderly written letter. 

A receptacle used in a dairy. 

An accident to an animal. 

A trial to many men. 

The comfort of a very important organ. 

. A fractious monster. 

Things setin regular order. 

What the washwoman will do. 

. What a certain boy might doat 6 A.M. 
10. To scallop with a certain small tool. 
11. Eternity. 

12. An article of animal apparel. 

13. A gait, a fruit, and a feature of many 
churches. 

14. Youthful attachment. 

15. A rich scepter. 

16. Herds. 

17. A woman’s glory. E. H. L. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 9. 


Numericat Enicma.— 
“For nothing lovelier can be found 

In woman to study household good, 

And good works in her husband to promote.’ 

Centrat Acrostic.—Jeremiah Flintwinch. 1, 
Major; 2, aeenety 3, bored; 4, clear; 5, comma; 6, 
fling; 7. ; 8, aphis; 9, wafts; 10, Waldo; 11. 
pride; 12, Kongo; eh dotes; 14, cower; 15, spice; 16, 
pinch; 17, faces; 18, abhor. 
BiBLicaL Puzz.e.. —1, Out, Tou; 2, dare, Edar; 3 
ie Eli; 4, oo Nahum; 5» live, Levi; 6, join, 
ljon; 7, one, Noe; 8, dear, Edar; 9, shone, Enosh: 
heart, Terah; 11, ‘more, Rome; 12, rise, Seir: 13, 
daily, Lydia; 14, and, Dan; 15, share, Asher; 16, 
meal, — 17. shame, Mesha: 18, old, Lod: 19, 
there, er; 20, air, Ira; 21, tear, Ater: 22, bier, 
Beri; 23, thine, Ethni: 24, risen, Senir; 25, no, On. 


It Gave Her Strength 


Nothing Like Hood’s Sarsaparilla for Toning 
Up the System. 
“I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilia 
when I had the jaundice, and it helped me 
wonderfully. It gave mestrength and com- 
pletely relieved my trouble. I believe there 
is nothing like Hood’s Sarsaparilla for ton- 
ing up the system.’’ Rosa F. Crusot, 
Threemile Bay, New York. 
Sarsa- 


Hood’s parilla 


Is the best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 








Hood’s Pills cure all liver ills. 25 cents. 





“Oh My! Oh My! 
What do I Spy?” 


‘Whitman’s. 


CHOCOLATES AND CONFECTIONS 


attract everybody—make those eat 
sweets who never ate before, while 
connoisseurs and candy-wise people 
want no others. Sold everywhere. 
Ask for them. 

WHITMAN’S INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE is perfect 


flavor and quality, delicious and healthful. Made in- 
stantly with boiling water. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 1316 Chestnut St., Phila 
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Perfect Lamp Wick 


THE “ Marshall Process” Wick — no trimming 
combustion of — oils 1s perfectly odorless ; the 
flame produced has no creeping tendency; makes the 
whitest light: is a non-conductor of heat, a prevent- 
ive of overheated lamps; is the best wick ‘made for all 
oil- —— and lighting Farpsees. 8 sample fiat wicks 
; 3 round, or central draught wicks 25cts.; or an oil- 
heater wick cts. We make wicks for all burners, 


NEW JERSEY WICK COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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Here’s a Treat! There's no nicer summer meal than 
Je Boston 
Van Camp’s Be2c2 


grocers; send 6c for sample can or 


let. Van Camp Packing Co., 








SLEEP AND A SPRING BED 


re synonymous terms, for with- 
out a comfortable bed sleep can- 
= a enjoyed or health main- 


The “Ideal” 
wring wets is ~ 


be the nearest ee 
pertectioy, de. an: 
and atonite #7.d con- 
— perfectly to ¢ 
we =, person, 
light tor h The 
‘deal - ie finely ‘nade of very best ‘na i of metal 
and isclean, nelecless, durable and J 
* Py ee lace ore vermin. booklet, 
8 
Fa It tells ‘all f Pte **Tdeal”’ bed. 
FOSTER BROS., MFG. CO., 8 Broad St., Utica, N. Y 












PRA/Y WORK] 800 SILK REMRANTS, enough fora a 
\\ Quilt4uq. yds, 50c. Immense Pack. 


oss & patterns, 1c, postpaid, Lemarié "s Silk ty Little Ferry, bag . 





GROCERIES. 


No Breakfast table complete without my 

43 Blend of Coffee. Ne. Teas please the 
ladies as wellas my 41 Blends. They are 
and flavor 
adjacent cities free. 
railroad and steamer to all points 
New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful atte: 


ntion 
Send for price list of choice Family Groceries. 
CALLAN 


er to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 





circular for home treatment. 


GEORGE J. WEST, M.D., 510 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

























































































Pork and Beans 


Prepared with tomato sauce. Delicious hotorcold. At 
ostal for free book- 


330 Kentucky Ave., emanate Ind. 
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Work Indoors and Out. 
A House-Builder. 


First HALF. 


BY WILLIAM W. HANSEE, 


IF you wish to become a house-builder 
you must learn one of two trades—you 
must be a mason or a Carpenter. 

Starting as a masona boy should not 
begin later than his seventeenth year. 
He must have a good constitution and be 
able to endure fatigue and exposure. 
Great strength is not such a requisite as 
good general health and the ability to 
endure climatic changes. The best work- 
men are those who have begun young. 

Many young men learn to be masons 
by literally commencing at the bottom of 
the ladder, working along with the men 
and picking up a knowledge of the trade 
in this way. This is not a satisfactory 
method of learning the mason’s or any 
other trade; but it seems to have been 
made necessary on account of the decline 
of the old apprenticeship: system. A 
very satisfactory way of learning this or 
any other leading trade is to take a 
course of instruction in a trade school. 
Such useful institutions now exist in 
many of thelarge cities. The New York 
Trade School isan excellent institution of 
this kind. 


Still, a young man can sometimes find - 


a mason who will take him as an ap- 
prentice. This is done under an agree- 
ment called an ‘‘ Apprentice’s Inden- 
ture.” This paper binds the apprentice 
to faithfully serve his employer for a 
specified term of years, to be honest, in- 
dustrious, careful and obedient, and to 
hold himself subject to his employer’s 
orders and wishes. It binds the employ- 
er to instruct the apprentice in all the 
‘*mysteries of the craft,” to provide 
board, lodging, and medical attendance, 
and to furnish a written certificate of 
character and ability at the close of such 
apprenticeship. This paper, or *‘ Inden- 
ture,’’ must be signed by the employer, 
the apprentice, and the apprentice’s par- 
ent or legal guardian. 

The young mason starts, trowel in 
hand, his first effort being to ‘‘ fill in’’ be- 
tween the front and back rows of brick. 
This branch of the work is quite easy, 
and in a few weeks he onght to be able to 
‘* back up,” or lay brick cn the back row. 

One of the first principles to be under- 
stood in regard to bricklaying is called 
‘*banding.’’ If all the brick in a wall 
were laid lengthwise, the wall would con- 
sist of a number of thin walls joined to- 
gether only by the mortar, and easily 
crushed. To obviate this source of weak- 
ness, walls are bonded, that is, bricks are 
laid crosswise every five courses. In an 
eight-inch wall the bond is formed by one 
brick; in a twelve-inch wall, as one brick 
will not reach through the wall, a second 
brick is laid upon it one course higher; 
in a sixteen-inch wall the bond consists of 
two bricks laid crosswise, and another 
brick on the course above laid crosswise 
in the center of the two below. 

The careless or inexperienced brick- 
layer will sometimes allow the courses to 
become uneven; and, in order to get the 
wall level for a tier of beams, orto re- 
ceive the window-sills, etc., wide mortar 
joints will be putin. These joints are 
liable to compress with the weight above 
them, causing the wall to ‘‘buckle,” or 
bulge. The same danger also occurs 
from the weight of the beams being on 
the inner side only, thus compressing the 
inner joints. Thecareful foreman spaces 
out the number of courses required for 
a given hight on a rod exactly the hight 
of the story; in this way the same thick- 
ness of mortar can be kept between each 
course. : 

The young mason soon learns that 
brick walls, if properly built, can be car- 
ried toa great hight, and that they are 
capable of bearing a great pressure. 
They become insecure by reason of: (1) 
Insufficient . foundations; (2) the use of 
inferior mortar; (3) by not keeping the 
walls plumb; (4) improper bonding; (5) 
by laying the brick with uneven courses 
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and leveling up with thick joints of mor- 
tar; (6) bynot anchoring the walls prop- 
erly; (7) by racking the walls while put- 
ting on the beams. 

The young mason must possess a the- 
oretical and practical knowledge of mor- 
tar, the medium by which brick or stone 
are united. He learns that it is made by 
mixing one part of slaked lime to two 
parts of clean, sharp sand. The mortar 
and cement have adhesive qualities be- 
cause they enter into the pores of the 
brick, forming a solid mass with the 
brick. Cement is mixed only as it is 
wanted. Sand and cement are thoroughly 
mixed and then sufficient water is added 
to make it into a stiff paste. Water is 
added while in the tub to prevent its 
hardening. Concrete is a mixture of 
cement, sand and small broken stone, in 
proportion of one of cement to two of 
sand and three of broken stone. This is 
thoroughly mixed, and when laid in a 
trench is rammed down or dumped from 
a hight. A substance called ‘‘ grout,’’ a 
species of liquid cement, is poured into a 
wall after it is built with mortar or ce- 
ment, or into a dry stone wall. By this 
means the wall is kept wet while the 
mortar is setting, entering into every 
crevice, uniting the mass more solidly 
together when it hardens. 

The apprentice soon learns how walls 
are supported by iron anchors, heavy 
strap iron spiked to the beams and 
turned up into the walls, and by ‘‘ block- 
ing”’ or ‘‘toothing’’ on the ends of the 
side walls. He discovers the necessity 
of protecting walls against dampness. 
In the matter of foundations it may sur- 
prise some to learn that timber does not 
rotunder water. Walls built by the Ro- 
mans, resting on piles, are still in exist- 
ence, the piles being still perfectly sound. 
Timber which becomes wet and dry 
speedily decays. A plan of building on 
soft ground has been successfully intro- 
duced in Chicago. It consists of bed- 
ding railroad iron, usually worn-out rails, 
in layers of concrete, the rails being 
bedded longitudinally in the first layer 
and crosswise in the second, and so on. 

After the apprentice has served his four 
years (having, if possible, learned in ad- 
dition to the regular trade, how to set 
stone), he should strive to become a fore- 
man for some large builder. In sucha 
position he will have charge of the men, 
see that they do their work according to 
the directions laid down; and he must 
keep their ‘‘time.’’ Sometimes, when 
the gang of men employed is small, he 
himself might be obliged to lend a hand 
in the more difficult work. 

It would be an advantage to hold such 
a position for four or five years, for, dur- 
ing that time, the young mason would be 
engaged in large enterprises and continu- 
ally learning something, while he would 
also be making the acquaintance of 
architects who might some day, when he 
comes to be a contracting builder, be of 
great service to him. 

House-builders, as mentioned at the 
outset, are either masons or carpenters. 
The method, in detail, of building a house 
—or rather of getting the jobto build a 
house—is as follows: A man ownsa piece 
of ground and desires toerect one or more 
buildings. He goes to an architect, who 
draws up a plan and specifications. The 
plan is a diagram, showing the position 
and size of the various rooms; the speci- 
fications describe minutely the quality of 
all the materials to be used, from the cel- 
larto the top story. Then a contract is 
drawn, to be signed by the contractor. 
This, being shown to such contractors as 
desire to compete for the work, the one 
who makes the lowest bid, agreeing that 
he will supply the material and do the 
work according to the contract, usually 
gets the job. 

In regard to the matter of wages, the 
young mason-apprentice will have been 
receiving $4 a week during the first year, 
and $6 a week during the second year of 
his service. The wages during the last 
two years of apprenticeship are a matter 
of agreement between employer and ap- 
préntice; during the third year the rate 
would probably be $1.75 a day, and during 
the fourth year $2aday. A journeyman 


mason’s wages in the vicinity of New 
York City range from $1.50 to $4 day. 
A bricklayer should be able to lay 1,500 
bricks in a day on a plain wall; on face 
work, on angles and around stone trim- 
mings not more than half that number can 
be laid. 

When the mason has reached the stage 
already referred to of being a building 
contractor, he will, of course, use all his 
energies toward getting contracts. He 
will not get them by sitting still and wait- 
ing. He must make acquaintances, keep 
informed concerning new buildings that 
are to be erected in his neighborhood, 
‘*drop in” occasionally onthe architects, 
with whom he has taken pains to become 
acquainted, and ‘‘ see what is going on”’; 
and, above all, he must keep himself 
thoroughly informed as to the price of 
labor and the cost of the various mate- 
tials and articles which enter into his 
contracts, so that he will always be able, 
at almost a moment’s notice, to give an 
estimate for any work he may be called 
upon to do. 


Beautiful Berries. 


BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY. 


WHEN we consider a range of late 
Summer and autumnal fruits, we are 
astonished at the great variety of colors 
they exhibit. Indeed, the skilful hand 
can form a bouquet of berries as beauti- 
ful as any collection of flowers. Nature 
indulges in the whole range of the pal- 
let. The apparent object is to make 
fruit so attractive that various animals 
will seek it and thus aid in the distribu- 
tion of the seed; for it ever happens that 
many seeds escape digestion. Again, 
they are frequently produced in such 
superabundance as to render it certain 
that when a bird or mammal rummages 
about the cluster some will be scattered 
and spring up. 

Among the colors presented for our 
admiration in woods and fields and along 
the borders of our roads, the various 
shades of red are well tothe front. In 
the charming little bunchberry (Cornus 
Canadensis) we have a clear vermilion, 
opaque, exquisite. The compact cluster 
of fruit is subtended by four green leaves 
with curving veins and entire edges. Its 
near congener, the flowering dogwood, is 
a tree and has similar berries. At this 
season, too, its foliage begins to assume 
autumnal tints. It is to be remarked in 
passing that this plant is ot poisonous. 

Clear scarlet is also shown by the ber- 
ries of the mountain-ash, so common in 
hill districts. This isthe mystic ‘‘ rowan” 
of Scotch ballads and tradition. The 
leaves of the little tree are beautifully 
pinnate, giving it a tropical appearance. 
Still more exotic in its appearance are 
the several red-berried species of sumac, 
the common, the copal, and the stag- 
horn. The last is so called from the soft, 
velvety feeling of the young twigs—as of 
the horns of a stag wher ‘‘ inthe velvet.”’ 
All these sumacs have red berries borne 
in soldier-like pompons. The poisonous 
sumacs, namely the swamp-dogwood and 
ivy, have grayish berries. Beware of 
these last! 

The mountain-elder is usually the most 
conspicuous feature in late summer, in 
the upland landscape. This year these 
berries have, here at Wachusett, mainly 
failed. Perhaps this is due to the excess- 
ive rain. The berries are of an exquisite 
cardinal red and are borne in pyramidal 
clusters, terminating the branches. 

In similar mountain districts one meets 
with the hobble-bush (Viburnum Jlantan- 
cides), now showing orange-colored ber- 
ries. Inspring the broad white cymes 
of this plant, seen in deep woods, are like 
elegant lace. They suggest the hy- 
drangea. 

In August the fruit of the black alder 
(Ilex verticillata) is green, but by the 
middle of September each bush of it 
is gorgeous with the scarlet Christmas 
berries. In southern Rhode Island, on 
either side of the bay, grows the prickly 
holly, also with red berries. This is 
often, tho small, a stately tree. 

Of transparent, or rather, translucent 
red berries we have many, Among the 
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very handsomest are those of the bitter- 
sweet nightshade (Solanum Dulcamara). 
They are fascinating enough to tempt 
children or the unwary to their injury. 
But one bite is enough; the berries are 
nauseous. It will be remembered that 
they succeed the very pretty blue, potato- 
like blossoms. Indeed, the potato is 
itself a nightshade and, tho ‘‘ few folks 
know it,’’ bears a berry. The yellow 
anthers, closely contiguous, are a marked 
feature in the nightshade flowers, which 
are usually to be found simultaneously 
with the fruit. 

Speaking of nightshade, we should 
mention here another plant of the same 
name—the Ce/lastrus scandens, also called 
Roxbury wax-work. In this the orange- 
colored pods open and reveal within the 
deep scarlet aril-covered seeds. The 
plant is much used in winter decoration. 

One of the most superb of our native 
plants is the flowering raspberry (Rubus 
odoratus). It is seen everywhere in the 
Hudson Highlands, in the Catskills, the 
Berkshires and the lower White Moun- 
tains. With its generous maple-like 
leaves and showy crimson flowers, it 
always has a trim, neat, gentlemanly 
appearance. Its berries, tho poor to eat, 
are extremely handsome. This plant is 
well deserving a place in our parks and 
gardens. 

The wild cherries, some of them, add 
to our list of ruddy fruit; nor should be 
forgotten the charming partridgeberry 
(Mitchella repens), which trails over 
mossy rocks and under pines, and the 
wintergreen or checkerberry, found in 
similar localities. This list of the red 
berries is not meant to be exhaustive. 
Any wood-lover can add others as stri- 
king. 

Let us now turn to the berries which 
exhibit various cerulean tints. At first 
thought we are apt to fancy that blue is 
an unusual color for fruit. We even for- 
get our familiar and delicious blueber- 
ries. These are, however, ornamental 
as well as excellent. As we see them 
here in the hills, plump and full and 
clothed with a whitish bloom, they are 
indeed things of beauty. Take a some- 
what deep dish, say a pie-plate, fringe it 
with the red berries of Cornus and fill in 
the center with blueberries in moss, and 
you will have a chef-d’euvre. ° 

But the color blue reaches its acme in 
the Clintonia. As one tramps through 
deep Northern woods he comes upon beds 
of lily-of-the-valley-like, glossy leaves. 
In spring these throw up from their midst 
naked scapes bearing an umbel of yellow- 
ish green lily flowers. These are suc- 
ceeded by the large Prussian-blue ber- 
ries—among the showiest features of the 
summer woods. Sometimes there is al- 
most a metallic suggestion tothem. Not 
so with the so-called berries, really the 
naked seeds, of the blue cohosh. These 
are opaque and of a cobalt tint. The 
arrowwood, or dentate viburnum, shows 
deep blue berries, and with certain cor- 
nels assumes a lead-like hue. 

White berries, tho comparatively infre- 
quent, are at times strikingly handsome. 
Thus, nothing can be more superb than a 
full cluster of baneberry fruit, each white 
ivory ball supported on a crimson stem. 
A number of the cornels have white ber- 
ries, as does the dainty, creeping snow- 
berry of the mountains, Chiogenes. Its 
botanical name, indeed, meaning ‘* snow- 
offspring,” is derived from the pure 
white fruit. Then every one knows the 
snowberries of our gardens (Symphoricar- 
pus), prevalent in the mountains from 
Vermont to Pennsylvania. 

Some berries assume almost a black 
hue, but are, strictly speaking, dark pur- 
ple. Among these are the fruits of the 
great spikenard (Arabia racemosa), the 
wild sarsaparilla, the black nightshade, 
and the buckthorn. Some of the wild 
cherries, too, are of a translucent black, 
and appear like strings of luminous beads. 
A pure yellow berry is not very common, 
but occasionally those of the black alder 
are so. 

Lastly, should be mentioned berries of 
a variegated hue, as, for instance, those 
of the various species of Smilacina, or 
false-Solomon’s-seal. The prettiest of 
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these is the racemose kind, bearing a 
cluster of speckled berries on the end of 
its nard-like or curving stem. Green 
. might be added to the list of colors, but 
only forimmature fruit. It is uncommon 
to see a fully ripened berry of that hue. 
Mr. Wacuusett, Mass. 


The Deceitful Mushroom. 


BY JOEL BENTON. 





WITH the early autumn and the ending 
summer comes one of the most insidious 
yet certain, perils that nature puts in our 
way. Itisthe time most noted for fun- 
goid growths; and, therefore, the time 
when the edible mushroom:-is widely 
sought in the meadows and woods. So 
delicious is it served in many ways, that 
not to find it, by one who is its devotee 
is truly a sorrow; but, to find and accept 
the one which so perfectly simulates it is 
more than a disappointment—it is fre- 
quently death. 

Only a few weeks ago, at Bayport, L. 
I., three or four persons were made vio- 
lently ill by eating mushrooms among 
which a few of the wrong kind were 
mixed; and one of the partakers of them 
died. In Nyack, and in Springfield, 
Mass., fatal cases of fungoid poisoning 
were recorded a year or two since. Such 
occurrences, in fact, seem to happen 
every season; so that the ‘tests’’— 
which may be called folk-lore tests— 
that the country people employ for dis- 
tinguishing the bad product from the 
good, prove a délusion anda snare. 

The truth is, that the easiness of peel- 
ing, or the trial by silver spoon, and all 
the rest of the devices that are vulgar- 
ly relied upon, are either futile or in- 
sufficient to ward off possible mistakes 
in selecting mushrooms. They are all 
what may be called empirical; while real- 
ly scientific hunters for fungoid growths, 
and their well-taught pupils, depend on 
minute distinctions between kinds that 
are to the ordinary eye identical. The 
differences between the safe and poison- 
ous plants can be learned; but it must be 
thoroughly and not guessed. Itis a case 
when you are searching for a mushroom 
feast, as one writer has said, where, in 
truth, 

“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 


The species known as Agaricus Cam- 
pestris, or meadow mushroom, which 
grows freely in meadows and pasture 
fields, is the one, perhaps, that is most 
sought after; and it is the analog of 
this which takes the lead for being the 
most virulently poisonous of the unwhole- 
some varieties. But there are other eat- 
able kinds in our latitude—some seventy 
in number; while there are many hun- 
dred which are either worthless to eat, 
or, directly poisonous in varying degrees. 
So the danger in selecting your dinner 
therefrom is plainly apparent. 

There was a flippant rule of determina- 
tion once mentioned of this sort, that 
‘‘if you eat them and live, they are 
mushrooms; if you die, they are toad- 
stools.”” But this is not scientifically 
correct, since the line of safety and dan- 
ger divides the mushrooms themselves. 

There are writers who have said that 
in Europe the kind which may be whole- 
some in one country is the reverse in 
another. Whether this is true or not, it 
is certain that a poisonous mushroom will 
affect good ones by being kept in proxim- 
ity to them for a little time; and, if only 
an inch and a half in diameter, will be 
virulent enough to produce, when cooked 
along with others that are good, the 
death of an entire family. It would take 
a book to chronicle all the known facts 
-about this fungoid plant, so that there is 
not space here. One curious circum- 
Stance, however, must not be omitted, 
which is this: If one is poisoned by a not 
very virulent kind of mushroom, the 
painful symptoms appear very soon; but 
one may wait for several hours before 
being warned after having eaten the 
most dangerous sort known, when the 
symptoms and the resultant death after- 
ward follow. 

Nothing is more strange, tho, in con- 
nection with the mushroom than the fact 
that there is no really effective remedy 











against its poison. An emetic is said to 
give the dangerous virus, which is an 
alkaloid, more effect. From the time 
that Lucullus gave his elegant dinners, if 
not longer ago, people have been eating 
mushrooms, and a certain number each 
year have been poisoned by them. And 
yet the antidote to the poison remains to 
be discovered; or, there remains to be 
discovered the mushroom-lover’s vacci- 
nation, or immune serum. 

The moral of all these truths is the 
necessity of getting knowledge; and 
there are a few booksin which the knowl- 
edge necessary can be found. So far as 
the present writer recalls, there was a 
good one written ‘upon our fungoid 
growths by a Rev. Mr. Cutler, of North 
Carolina, several years ago. Julius A. 
Palmer has issued a later one; and the 
Government reports and encyclopedias 
furnish both text and illustrations in 
elucidation of the subject. Another book 
which is thorough and able is the one 
prepared by the late Hamilton Gibson, 
the writer and artist. 


New York City. 


Personals. 


For the first time in thirty years 
Rosa Bonheur has exhibited this season 
some of her pictures in the Paris Salon. 
These exhibits comprise four pastels; and 
the fact that they are dated 1897 shows 
the remarkable energy of this most in- 
dustrious woman, who is now in her 
seventy-sixth year. She lives in great 
seclusion all the year round near Fon- 
tainebleau, and the reason given for her 
not exhibiting in Paris heretofore is that 
all her pictures are bought even before 
they are finished. 





..-The newly elected President of 
Venezuela, Sefior Ignacio Andrade, is a 
personal friend of President Crespo, and 
all the influence of the present ruler was 
used in his behalf previous to the elec- 
tion. Sefior Andrade, like most high of- 
ficials in South America, has a military 
title. Heis fifty-eight years old and is 
the son of Gen. Jose Escolastico Andrade, 
one of Venezuela’s most famous figures. 
His brother is at present the Venezuelan 
Minister to this country. He has lived 
in the United States for some time and is 
closely in touch with the institutions and 
spirit of this country. 


.. The papers from Vienna report the 
death of an old artist named Anton 
Batsche, who was so skilful in restoring 
damaged works of art and antiquities 
that even experts were often deceived in 
believing that they had the unimpared 
originals before them. He finally became 
so much feared that some museums re- 
fused him admission, thinking that he 
might imitate and duplicate their curiosi- 
ties. But while some of the dealers who 
engaged him doubtless made a wrong use 
of his work to deceive amateurs, it is 
said that he himself was honest to a fault 
and did not deserve such suspicions. 


. .Ex-Queen Liliuokalani’s niece, the 
Princess Kaiulani of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, who is expected to visit this country 
in a few days, is the daughter of a sister 
of Mrs. Dominis, and that lady on her as- 
cension to the throne declared Kaiulani 
as her heir to the royal title. Her 
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mother had married a Mr. Cleghorn, a | 


foreigner, and the princess 
shows the traces of her Caucasian blood. 


plainly | 


| 


She is several shades lighter than her roy- | 


al aunt,and her features are more regular. 
The young woman is well educated and 


has traveled much abroad, where she has | 


been extremely popular with all with | 


whom she has come in contact. 


..Mr. Ernest T. Hargrove has re- 
ened the presidency of the Theosoph- 
ical Society in this country, and E. August 
Neresheimer, the former vice-president, 
has succeeded him. Mr. Hargrove came 
from England a few years ago with the 
late William Q. Judge. He found favor 
in the eyes of all good Theosophists, and 
especially in those of Mrs. Katherine A. 
Tingley, who nominated him for presi- 
dent of the society when Mr. Judge died. 
Before leaving England Mr. Hargrove 








had just been admitted to the British bar 
but had not begun practice. As the pres- 
ident of the Theosophical Society has no 
salary and no emoluments but traveling 
expenses and postage-stamps, Mr. Har- 
grove found that in justice to his own fu- 
ture he could not retain the office of pres- 
ident any longer. In other words, it is 


said that the paternal allowance would be | 
stopped if he did not return hometo Eng- | 


land. The new president is a diamo:d 
merchant and is one of the founders of 
the society. 


..-Abel Stevens, D.D., LL.D., who 
died recently at San Jose, Cal., was a 
minister and writer of much power and 
influence in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. After some years spent in the 
ministry he became editor of Zion’s 
Herald, of Boston, and later of The Chris- 
tian Advocate, of New York. He was well 
known in the early abolition movement, 
altho he was not a radical antislavery 
man. The great work by which he will 
be longest remembered was his *‘ History 
of Methodism” and ‘‘History of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church,’’ which are 
standard Methodist histories. He spent 
some time as pastor of the Union Chapel 
in Geneva, Switzerland, during which 
time he became interested in the life and 
times of Madame de Staél, and wrote a 
very valuable book on the subject. He 
then made a tour around the world, and 
spent his declining years on the Pacific 
Coast. He was an able and prolific 
writer, a strong preacher and a most 
brilliant conversationalist. 


.- Undoubtedly the best-known man 
in the Klondike is Joseph Ladue, the 
owner of the town site of Dawson City, 
and of some of the richest gold-mines in 
the vicinity. Mr. Ladue was born in 
Plattsburg, N. Y., forty-three years ago, 
but has lived in Alaska and the British 
Northwest territory for the past fifteen 
years. -When his parents died in 1874 he 
determined to become a gold-miner. He 
started for the West, and arrived at 
Deadwood in 1876, with about one hun- 
dred dollars in his pocket. The town 
was enjoying a boon, and it was not long 
before he picked up a job as engineer in 
the mines. He studied mining night and 
day in all its various forms and intrica- 
cies until he had thoroughly mastered 


the business, altho he was entirely un- 
familiar with the science of mechanics. 
After two years of work in the mines he 
departed for the Northwest territory, and 
was one of the first prospectors at Ju- 
neau. This was in 1882, and it isa re- 
markable fact that he was at that time 
unsuccessfully prospecting within six 
miles of the present Klondike placer. 
For fourteen years he traveled over the 
dreary wilds of the untrodden North- 
west, until at last a business opened to 
him in the shape of the purchase of a 
profitable sawmill. It was about a year 
ago that he and his partner happened to 
come upon the gold at the bottom of the 
Klondike tributaries. He then saw his 
time had come, and leaving his partner 
behind to lay out the claims; he went 
down the Yukon bythe quickest route 
and located the town site of Dawson City. 
He built a store and then looked over 
the gold country, and carefully selected 
and quickly purchased some of the richest 
claims that could be found. Mr. Ladue 
is described asa reticent and retiring man, 
one whom the prospect of perhaps many 
millions cannot change in the least. He 
has a well-poised head, and possesses 
great perseverence and business sense. 
He is unmarried. 





Don’t spend so much 
money on lamp-chimneys — 
get Macbeth’s—get the chim- 
ney made for your lamp. 

The Index tells. 
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6S be 99 ‘How to Disinfect,” 

SIMIC AS "| we tesrze ome Ens 
Book 

Free. 


infection in everyday life 
and during cases of infec- 
tious illness, sent free. 
Every one having the 
care of a house or an in- 
stitution should have it. 


The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West ss5th St., 


New York City. 











“From childhood I was troubled 
with glandular swelling, and was 
never from serofulous sores on 


4 body. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla effect- 
— Mrs. KaTE 


a perfect ne aan “ad 
Connors, Lowell, Mass, 


Ayer’s ons Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 











Meat that | 
before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. WI1. HALL’S 


BALSAI1 
FOR THE LUNGS 


Will stop it if taken in time 
“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 
Cough Medicine and Consumption rem: 
edy”’ has been said overand over again. 

Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 

For Sale by all Druggists 

25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


See that you get what you ask for— 
nme BALSAM. A 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


York City. 





130 Fulton Street, New 
A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One number (one week) 10 cents. 
One menth..dccccces $ 25 | Six months.......... $x 
Three months....... 791 ORG PER. 6 ccccecsass 3 


CLUB RATES 





Two years to one subscriber.........sseeseeeee $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber. . 7.00 
Three subscribers one year eac 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber....... -» 850 
Four subscribers one year each........-eeeees 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber.........+++-+++0+ 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each.......-++s+ee00: 10 00 


In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a vearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, Can save money 
by writing for our C/usding List. Binders, 
capable of holding 26 numbers, sent, 
post-paid, for $1.00. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that ‘ehect 


The Independent 


is regularly on Sale 
in BOSTON by 
The Old Corner Bookstore, 
283 Washington Street. 
Congregational Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society, 
Beacon and Somerset Sts. 
NEW YORK: 
American News Co., 41 Chambers St. 
Brentano’s, 31 Union Square. 
F. H. Revell Co., 112 Fifth Avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA: 

Book Department, Wanamaker’s. 
WASHINGTON: 
Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue 
CHICAGO: 

Brentano’s, 218 Wabash Avenue. 
CLEVELAND: 
The Helman-Taylor Company, 
168-174 Euclid Avenue. 


: HARTFORD: 
Smith & McDonough, 301 Main St. 
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BAKING 





Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER 00., REW YORK. 


DLEINW, 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianosin Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order. at low 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1897. 
IN sii cosgbete annschu $12,237,051 80 
LIABILITIES.................. 10,941,233 00 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,295,818 80 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. senna 




















OFFICE OF THE 


Atiantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2ist, 18%. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the Sist of December, 1896: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 





ary, 1896, to 3ist December, 1896............ $2,596,788 89 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

DERE, TIDE, 00:00 on ck ccciccersccssncoccceces 1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums................-+++++ $3,706,063 89 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to Sist December, 1896. ............--+- $2,658,108 58 
Losses paid during the same 

POTBGE. .. .ccvccrcvcccccscevece $1,249,999 01 





Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $646,420 25 


The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock 

City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,305 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


CUtdmMtEd AL. .......ccccccecscccccccccccccccs 1,137,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 848,596 96 
GIR on on 55 oii cceicccvcvcccveccce 175,229 25 

III. oo 0060s 00000 sr case ccccscasevcces $11,312,753 18 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits wil! be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. fhe certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
onand after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
“ LINEN STORE” 


' Handkerchief 


ARE ALL OF PUREST LINEN. 





Rs 


Registered Trade Mark. Registered Trade Mark- 


To-day we ask you to consider the simple, plain hem- 
stitched sort, for ladies and gentlemen, and for the little 
men and women as well. There are small ones and large 
ones, and still larger ones with any width of hem you like; 
some are sheer, some are less so, and some would be consid- 
ered thick. (There is much variety to choose from in each 
class. ) 

These are the prices: 

For Children, 10, 12%, 18, 25, 50c. and up to $24.00 per doz. ° 
For Ladies, 10, 12%, 15, 18, 25c. and up to $36.00 per doz. 
For Gentlemen, 12%, 18, 25, 35, 50c. and up to $60.00 per doz. 


Please remember that no Handkerchief that has not the 
stamp of pure linen on it can come inside our doors. 


James McCutcheon&Co. 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 


ESTERBROOKES = 


26J0HN ST..N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 


NO COUNTRY IN THE WORLD 


can produce such a list of matchless attractions for 
those seeking 


Sights, Recreation, Rest and Health as 


CALIFORNIA 














The YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 


is now open, and reduced ratés have been made 
since last season. The HOTEL DEL MONTE 
is famous the world over, and is unexcelled as 
an all-the-year-round resort. 


SUNSET PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS leave 
WASHINGTON, D. C., and SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., every Wednes- 
day, running through without change, via NEW ORLEANS. 

THROUGH SLEEPING-CAR BERTH, ONLY $7.00. 


Texas, New and Old Mexico, 
Arizona, California, Hawaiian Islands, 
Japan, China, India, Australia, New Zealand, 
and Around the World. 


Write for ‘‘ California Game ‘Marked Down,’” ‘‘Vamos a Mexico,’ and other 
illustrated and descriptive matter, and apply for tickets, rates and all other informa- 
tion to 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 


EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t Gen’! Traffic Manager, 
L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent, 
L. J. SPENCE, Eastern Freight Agent. 
349 BROADWAY AND 1 BATTERY PLACE (Washington Building), New York. 


S. F. B. MORSE, G. P. & T. A., New Orleans, La. 
T. H. GOUDMAN, G. P. & T. A., San Francisco, Cal. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S TEA SET FREE 


or Watch, Clock. or Toilet Set. 
STEEL PENS. econt with 


with 2 pounds COCKA 
and a handsome present with 
_GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AW: Em 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 














premium and price list. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. P.O. Box 289. 
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AARARRAAN 
A Perfect ® 
Infant Food 


Gail Borden 


Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk 
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APerrect Supstitute For NY 
\ MOTHERS MILK. FOR 40 \ 
YEARS THE LEADING BRAND. \ 


NY INFANT HEALTH Sewr FREE. 
N wy. @NDENSED Mitk ©. NEW YORK 


Ravraaaanand 
HOUSE HEATING 


Don’t worry about it, but 
intrust it to the people of 
largest experience and 
widest reputation. 


Send for circulars. ' 


Richardson & Boynton Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
232-234 Water St., N. Y. 


HOUSEFURNISHING 


COOKING UTENSILS, 


CUTLERY, CHINA AND 
GLASS. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER 
130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 


WV ree 


King of Table Waters. 


REDUCED PRICE LIST. 


CASES, 100 pint bottles, - $10.00 
CASES, 50 quart bottles, - - 7.50 

















For Circulars address 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 
349 phen ncibinds peseresnrvied rc inheatat N.Y. 








THE INDEPENDENT is paeenran with AULT & 
WIBORG’S CELEBRATED BLACK INK, 
441-447 Pearl Street, New Vork. 





RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 
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THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 
European Plan. 

The popular reputation the St. Denis 
has acquired can be readily 
traced to its 

Unique Location, 
Homelike Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine, 
Courteous Service and 
Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 














Send for our new illustrated 
Tue InpEpEeNDENT Press, New York, 
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